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A HOPE IN DARE DAYS. 





BY THE REV. ALFRED TERRY BACON. 


Great is the sorrow when a nation dies. 

A faithful few will ever stand apart, 

When stealthy vice invades a people’s beart, 
As violets out of time in Autumn rise, 
Though saddening odors fill the dying wood, 

They mourn to see religion fade away: 

The public conscience sink to slow decay. 
They know the strength of nations ne’er hath 

stood 

When virtue died. With agony they hear, 

In dreams, resistless armies drawing near 
To crush a dying race. In loyal hearts 

Awnkes a great, exceeding bitter cry 
As glory swift-winged over sea departs 

Out of a country fated soon to die. 


Clothed in despair sat sorrowing Greece to 
mourn 
The dying splendor of Hellenic power. 
Her future seemed a dawnless night to 
lower. 
Jerusalem, of half her glory shorn, 
Unconscious of a swift approaching fall, 
Drew tears from her rejected, patriot Lord. 
Io hours so sad, what hope or what reward 
Have loyal men? They bitterly recall 
A fruitless past, and withering hope grows 
cold 
Till courage calms despair. No race of old 
All vainly lived. The God whose word is sure 
Hath purposes through the people’s endless 
strife. 
The nations die. 
dure, 
The firm foundation of our modern life. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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THE ROCK RIVER CONFERENCE 
= AND DR THOMAS. 


BY J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 





Dr. THomas has been “expelled” from 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The ministers, his peers, did it. 
They did it after a careful ‘‘ investigation” 
by the presiding elder and after a com- 
plete “trial” by the Conference. They did 
it after years of patient waiting and for- 
bearance. They did it legally, according 
to the prescribed regulations of the Church. 
They did it kindly, with no malice or bit- 
terness and with much generous sympathy 
for the offender, They gave him time, 
counsel, and the right to challenge every 
one of the fifteen jurors who constituted 
the ‘‘select number” before whom he was 
tried. There was nothing cruel or that sa- 
vored of persecution; nothing bigoted or 
narrow in the act, or in the motive and map. 
per thereof. It wasdone openly, for “‘ good 
and sufficient cause,” in the spirit of love 
for the brother and of loyalty to the cause 
of Christ. 

This act of the Rock River Conference 
does not silence Dr. Thomas as a preacher 
of his own views. It does not close his lips 
asa public teacher. It does not deprive 
him of a “‘living.” It does not impoverish 
him or his family. It is tohima great 
financial gain. It does not aim to “ bring 
him to terms,” or to modify his opinions 
against his own free will. It does not seek 
to make him disloyal to his convictions. It 
simply devies him the right officially to 
represent the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
There is in this no ‘‘ persecution” by 
the Conference. If there be persecution 
in the case at all, it is on the other side; for 
he who caricatures and thus misrepresents 





the doctrines of a party or a Church, bold- 


ing them up to public contempt, is himself 
the persecutor. 

The action of the Conference is a protest 
against the publication, under church au- 
thority, of vague and unsettled opinions 
and of personal doubts concerning the fun- 
damentals of evangelical theology. Every 
thoughtful man has doubts and anxieties 
concerning every question that touches hu- 
man destiny and the relation of man to 
God. Personal assurance of divine verities 
is won only after struggle with doubt. But 
the Conference believes that the parading 
of private doubts by the pulpit is unwise 
and injurious. It believes that there is 
positive truth, on which the soul may rest 
implicitly even where the philosophy 
eludes its grasp. There is an evangelical 
school which accepts the whole Bible as 
from God and believes in it as a supernat- 
ural revelation. Methodism believes this, 
and believes, moreover, in the easy possibil- 
ity of a personal religious experience and in 
the all-sufficiency of grace for all souls. 
Her distinctive usages—the classmeeting, 
the itinerant ministry, and the connectional 
scheme of government—are but outgrowths 
of her broad individual and experimental 
doctrines. She commissions her ministers 
to proclaim certainties and not doubts, doc- 
trines and not speculations. Her ministers 
may privately struggle with the problems 
they encounter. They are compelled to dis- 
cuss these problems with inquirers who 
submit them; but they have no right pub- 
licly to disseminate them. To do so is 
either weak or wicked. As Prof. Robert- 
son Smith wisely says: ‘‘I never introduce 
such questions into the pulpit. Positive 
truth—truth which can be proved, illustra- 
ed, applied—can be found sufficient to oc- 
cupy all a minister’s time in publicinstruc- 
tion and employ all his abilities in its illus- 
tration. Such positive truth, and such 
only, has power to turn men to righteous- 
ness and toconfirm and edify them there- 


yy 
Abraham Lincoln had, undoubtedly, many 


misgivings as to the prospects and policy 
of the Administration, military and civil, 
during the Civil War. He spent many an 
anxious hour and considered many a seri- 
ous question which he never gave to the 
public. Indeed, to have published a tithe 
of his fears would have been worse than 
disloyalty. Dr. Thomas seem# to be un- 
certain and unsettled. Instead of waiting, 
reading, thinking, conversing with his peers 
and superiors in private, he publishes his 
theories and hesitations to the world, and, 
in the publishing, sometimes puts so much 
scorn and irony as to hetray more than an 
intellectual doubt. He is really a semi- 
evangelical liberalist, and belongs to the 
school of Dr. Freeman Clarke and Edward 
Everett Hale. There 1s no argument in 
favor of his retention as a representative of 
Methodist theology which would not hold 
good for the introduction to our ministry 
of the gentlemen above named. In all 
commendable elements of character Dr. 
Thomas is worthy of association with them; 
but the Rock River Conference believes that 
neither they nor he are proper representa- 
tives of Methodism. 

The action of the Conference is a pro- 
test against the misrepresentation of the 
Church, in its own pulpit, by a man pledged 
to present and defend its doctrines. Correct 
or not, the impression does prevail among 
the brethren that Dr. Thomas has for 
years made public statements which place 





when, for example, he leaves his audience 
to infer that Methodists believe ‘‘ the 
butcher theory” of the Atonement; and his 
slurs and innuendoes against the Church 
and against the orthodox theology have 
more than once made friends weep and 
foes applaud. 

The action of the Conference is a protest 
against narrowness ininterpretation. It be- 
lieves that the doctrines which relate to 
God have an infinite side which it is impos- 
sible for man fully to confprehend. When, 
therefore, Dr. Thomas claims to state the 
full contents of the Atonement in his 
‘*moral” theory, he limits and lowers a 
sublime and divine doctrine whicb, in the 
thought of the Church, invoives legal as 
well as moral relations and effects. He 
sneers at the doctrine of ‘‘the blood™ 
a doctrine which sets forth the bearings of 
justice and righteousness (as well as of 
love and mercy) upon God’s government 
and man’s character; a doctrine which no 
human philosophy can comprehend; but 
which the Evangelical Church in all 
the ages has held; which infidels and 
rationalists have abused and caricatured; 
but which, like deep and wide-reaching 
foundations, upholds the very throne of 
God. And on this foundation one may 
rest and be at peace, even though he may 
not see, measure, and map it out. Against 
this narrowness the Conference protests, 
as well as against the coarse and violent 
assaults which it believes that Dr. Thomas 
has made upon the sacred and precious 
mystery of the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The action of the Conference is a protest 
against the modification by mere human 
theories, through human sympathies, of the 
divine warnings and appeals. There are 
those who teach the certain restoration of 
the wicked, after ages of punishment. 
They say that somehow, sometime, some- 
thing shall be done in God’s universe to do 
away with the last result of sin. Well, 
who has not thought, with wonder and 
longing, in those directions? and who 
would not be glad of such an announce- 
ment? But there are ten thousand wishable 
things in human life that one has no ground 
to expect and no right to promise. The 
Methodist theology finds nothing in the 
Bible to justify a word of hope, in a Chris- 
tian pulpit, concerning the finally impeni- 
tent. Private longings and speculations are 
one thing; public proclamations by author- 
ity altogether another thing. The Methodist 
theology sees nothing but ‘‘ blackness of 
darkness” over the fate of the persistent 
sinner. Its voice to him is a voice of warn- 
ing, solemn and emphatic, with no tone of 
mercy in it beyond the present life. What 
God may hold in the life that is to come 
in possibilities of grace, consistent with the 
fearful threatenings of his Word, I know 
not; but this I know, that the Bible gives 
me no right to proclaim any hope beyond 
to the incorrigible sinner here. I shut out 
every ray of light from his future, that sin, 
in the present, may seem to him the black 
and dreadful thing it is. Dr. Thomas has 
put a star, big and brilliant, in the impeni- 
tent sinner’s sky. Methodism does not do 
this; Methodism never did it; dares not do 
it. The Conference says that even Dr. 


Thomas shall not do it by its authority; 
and it says this, not to limit, or assail, or 
punish, or persecute him, but for the sake of 
loyalty to the Word of God. 





The action of the Conference is a protest 





the Church in an unfavorable light; as 





against the interruption of certain experi- 
ments now being made in society by the 
Church, and this protest is made in the in- 
terest of science, and is no more narrow 
and unjust than the action of physicists, 
physicians, and politicians, every day and 
everywhere. In the old-fashioned debating 
society, which did so much to promote 
thought and encourage reading among the 
people, the question for debate was plainly 
stated, ‘‘ sides” taken, and representatives 
of the ‘‘affirmative” and the “ negative” 
chosen. When, through malice, mischief, 

or ignorance, the representatives of one side 
made argument in favor of his opponents, 

he was promptly reproved by his associates, 

and, if he persisted in it, was peremptorily 
sent to the ‘‘side” he represented and de- 
fended and to which he really belonged. 

He was not silenced, but properly assigned. 

And in this new adjustment there was 

neither narrowness nor injustice. The re- 

manding by his associates of a Republican 

to the Democrats, when he no longer repre- 
sents Republican ideas and policies is no 

proof of bigotry and persecution. He goes 

to his own place, uses his power of speech 

and suffrage according to his own views; 
nor is he thereby ousted from citizenship, 

nor {s his patriotism challenged. Mr. 

Tyndal makes an experiment in pbysics. 

Mr. Huxley enters the laboratory, and, by 
the smoking of a cigar or the jarring of a 
table, complicates and embarrasses the con- 
ditions of certain experiments in which Mr. 
Tyndal is interested. Who will charge the 
latter with narrowness, for requesting Mr. 
Huxley to remove to another place or con- 
form to the necessities of the occasion? 
To-day the schools of theology are exper- 
imenting on society. To thoughtful men 
the denominational subdivisions, with their 
varied creeds, constitutions, and modes of 
work, are but splendid experiments upon 
human nature, with the divine ideas and 
forces which revelation introduces; and the 
broadest and most scientific minds most 
prize the sharply-defined lines by which 
the denominations are separated. ‘‘ With 
malice toward none and with charity for 
all” they hold tenaciously to the creeds as 
conditions of an important experiment, in 
which not only men, but angels are in- 
terested. 

Here are Calvinists, Arminians, Liberal- 
ists, Congregationalists, Baptists, each with 
some distinguishing idea of biblical the- 
ology or church ordinance or chyrch gov- 
ernment, which they deem of importance 
to the race, and which, with pious and sci- 
entific intent, they seek to test nmong men. 
It is important that the favorable conditions 
for this testing be protected. While in 
somethings the schools fully agree, and can, 
to the measure of their agreement, affiliate 
and co-operate, it is extremely desirable 
that on other points each should be left 
unembarrassed. If aman believe in a set- 
tled ministry so firmly that he cannot serve 
in the ‘‘itinerancy,” he has no right to 
remain in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
And that Church is not narrow if she care 
more for a great principle than an indi- 
vidual. If a man believe in “‘ immersion” 
as the only baptism, there is a place where 
his faith can find its opportunity. Ifa 
man believe in the Episcopal, rather than in 
the Congregational mode of church govern- 
ment, his place is easily defined. If a man 
be ‘‘liberal” rather than ‘“‘ evangelical,” 
(believing that the Atonement may be 
fathomed by the reason of man; believing 
in the partial inspiration of Scripture and 
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in the possibility of future prolation) there 
are platforms on which he can stand, and 
to these platforms he should at once repair. 
And {f, for any purpose, he persists in re- 
maining among the debaters and experi- 
menters to whose side he does not belong 
and whose work his presence retards, it is 
fitting for them kindly, firmly, and with 
unmistakable emphasis, to say to him: ‘‘Go 
out from us, since thou art no longer of 
us.” Physicists, politicians, physicians do 
it. The Church has always done it, and 
always will do it, and that inthe interest 
of true progress and culture. 

It is claimed that Dr. Thomas does not, 
after all, hold or preach views out of har- 
mony with the Methodist Church; that her 
standards are so indefinite and general 
as not to cover the points of his alleged 
divergence; and that he is but showing 
how wide a range of belief is compatible 
with fidelity to her creeds, No one knows 
better that Dr. Thomas how sophistical this 
claim is. It does not deserve a moment’s 
consideration. One has but toread a single 
sermon of Dr. Thomas’s (that preached in 
Centenary Church, on Sunday evening, 
before the Annual Conference of 1880) to 
know tbat he does not represent Methodism. 

- Prof. Swing, of Chicago, fairly put the 
case when he recently said to a Presbyterian 
clergyman: “‘ Dr. Thomas is not a Method- 
ist and has no busines? to remain in the 
Church.” 

It is alleged that other men, high in offi- 
cial position in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, are also ‘‘ heretical.” This will not 
save Dr. Thomas. His pulpit deviations 
are in the essentials of faith. If any one 
else in the Church (be he pastor, secretary, 
agent or bishop), similarly promulgates doc- 
trines which antagonize evangelical and 
Methodist theology, let him also be tried 
and rejected, and this in the interest of 
the broadest catholicity and the tenderest 
charity. 


New Haven, Corn. 








A WEEE OF MOURNING IN LON- 
DON. 





BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Tuesday, September 20th.—‘'It is fin- 
ished.” We utter those sacred words to- 
day with profound sadness and solemnity, 
but alas! not with resignation. That is 
beyond our poor, weak human nature. We 
have never been for a moment reconciled to 
this awful sacrifice. We have never even 
admitted that it must be. All day yester- 
day we clung to the insane hope that our 
beloved friend and President would rally. 
So often he had seemed to go down into the 
great deeps, and we had yet seen him rise 
and strike out bravely again. The whole 
world, watching ‘‘the strong swimmer in 
his agony,” had grown to believe he would 
yet come to land. Still we were trou- 
bled and restless. A friend who honored 
and loved James A. Garfield as a true Ohio 
woman should came to see us, hoping to 
gain support from our more obstinate faith, 


and we seemed to gain while imparting to 
her. But the anxiety we would not give 
way to during the davlight took stern 


possession of our souls during the watches 
of an almost sleepless night. We feared 
the stroke of the lightning traveling un- 
quenched through the sen. I dreaded to 
look at this morning’s paper, so impatiently 
awaited. Still I think it was with more 
hope than fear that I opened it, to see 
standing out from everything else, as 
though the hard, black letters were illumin- 
ated, the words: 
** Death of President Garfield !” 


Itis now evening, and we have not yet 
begun to realize the calamity which the re- 
ports of eleven weeks of suffering and ex- 
haustion should have prepared us for. 
Still, the end seems to have been, even to 
the watchers by that bedside at Long 
Branch, startlingly sudden. It was not the 
sometimes foretold gentle and gradual sink- 
ing and seitling of the gallant ship, bat- 
tered and riddled in the long fight, but a 
swift plunge into death. 

Brief and few are the details of that ter- 
rible quarter of an hour, but so unspeak- 
ably sad are they that we could hardly bear 
more. The account which is given of the 
marvelous courage and fortitude of Mrs. 
Garfield, as she sat calmly, except for a 








silent rain of tears, watching out that pre- 
cious life, tenderly holding the wasted 
hand, growing cold in her grasp, till all 
was over, then quietly withdrawing to her 
room, alone, reminds me of a similar scene 
at the death-bed of Prince Albert and of 
the grand behavior of Queen Victoria. I 
have the account before me, in the “‘ Life of 
the Prince Consort.” Late in the afternoon 
of December 14th it hecame evident that the 
end was nenr, and the children were ad- 
mitted to take a silent leave of their father 
and to kiss him for the last time. The 
Queen, in her most pathetic record, says: ‘‘ It 
was a terrible moment; but, thank God! 
Iwas able to command myself and to be 
perfectly calm and remained sitting by his 
side.” As the evening wore on, Her Majes- 
ty retired to her room, adjoining, to give 
way to her grief, but was soon recalled, as 
a rapid change—the change had set in. 
She took the Prince’s left hand, “‘ which 
was already cold” and knelt at his side. 
His children knelt at hisfeet. A solemn 
hush reigned in that sick-room as the pre- 
cious life ebbed away. ‘‘The castle clock 
chimed the third quarter after ten; calm 
and peaceful grew the beloved form; two 
or three long but gentle breaths were 
drawn, and the great soul had fled, to seek 
a nobler scope for its aspirations,” 

Then, as I have been told by one who 
knew, the Queen rose, and, with one look 
of infinite, agoni%ed tenderness on the still, 
white face, whose beauty she had so adored, 
she turned to the physicians in attendance, 
and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you have done all 
that human skill and devotion could do to 
save my dear husband. I thank you.” 
e still in queenly calm, bearing her 

ple crown of sovereignty, sorrow, and 
widowhood, she passed to her own room. 

In this case, as in that of our President, 
there were delusive hopes entertained and 
encouraged almost to the very last. And 
now, next to the brave wife, stricken with 
her first despair, and the poor little girl 
weeping on her unconscious father’s shoul- 
der, we pity the physicians and nurses 
grouped about that death-bed. For eighty 
days and nights they have stood like a loyal 
life-guard around their wounded chief. It 
seems that it was their skill, and his will, 
and her prayers which kept death so long 
at bay, and that only when all care slack- 
ened, in a moment of comparative security, 
when his helpers had withdrawn a little 
way, when he slept andshe was sinking 
into repose, the destroyer could reach him 
and strike a last dart into his defenseless 
body. 

For hours we have been going over our 
old American papers, tracing the history of 
that long, brave, varying combat with 
Fate. What strange reading it is, and how 
‘‘wondrous pitiful” the story. Most pa- 
thetic of all those records is ‘‘ The Journey 
to the Seaside "—that forlorn hope of ex- 
hausted nature and baffled science; that 
melancholy hegira from the Mecca of so 
many grand hopes and ambitions. Among 
the most touching and characteristic of all 
the treasured sayings of the President are 
some of those connected with this journey. 
As he was passing slowly down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, he, looking wistfully out 
from the ambulance, saw the silent, sympa- 
thetic crowds standing on either side of 
the sad procession, and murmured: ‘‘ How 
good it is to see the people!” 

Ah! may we not hope that when that 
‘‘long. long journey home” he spoke of 
was ended, he looked about him on other 
waiting, welcoming, but not weeping 
crowds, a “multitude which no man 
could number,” and all friends, and could 
again say: ‘‘How gvod it is to see the 
people”? 

I read also that when the train stopped 
for a few moments at Trenton, and the 
citizens gathered at the station were some 
of them looking in on his pallid, emaciated 
face, one of the attendants pulled down the 
window-shade; and he asked to have it 
raised, saying: ‘‘ These quiet men cannot 
harm me by looking at me.” Words so ih 
keeping with the man, coming from the 
people, belonging to the people. 

Wednesday, Sept. 21st.—This morning 
that king of newspapers, the Times has 
its columns in mourning, and contains be- 
side an excellent biography of the late 
President, two admirable editorial articles, 
and fuller telegraphic reports than we have 











had, including the Queen’s exquisitely ten- 
der and sympathetic message to Mrs. Gar- 
field. There is something in those few 
earnest words, the simple greeting of kin- 
dred grief and Christian faith, which 
touches every heart. We feel that Victoria, 
the “‘daughter of a hundred kings,” has 
crowned herself anew with a glory of 
human pity, a diadem of tears. Indeed, 
England is making imperial mourving for 
Garfield. All the London journals contain 
tributes, some of them exceedingly eloquent 
and beautiful, all of them generous and 
fraternal in tone. Volumes of eulogy and 
sympathy have already appeared, and 
throughout the united kingdom it is the 
same. The bells of great cathedrals are 
tolled, and in thousands of homes, stately 
and humble, the name of the great and 
good American President, so cruelly mur- 
dered, is softly and sadly spoken. Though 
we are homesick, as well as heartsick, we 
feel that “it is good to be here” at this 
wonderful time, when the motherland is 
overswept by the tidal-wave of our sorrow. 
We cannot feel alone. They only are alone 
who do not feel with us. 

To-day the weary road between Wash- 
ington and Elberon is to be passed over 
once more. Again vast multitudes of people 
will line the long way, standing in reverent 
silence, but no longerin fear of disturb- 
ing bim who travels in such mournful 
state. Vast as will be that long line of 
mourners, it will be overswept by a 
mightier ‘‘ cloud of witnesses.” Countless 
grieving souls will form an unseen escort, 
a guard of honor for that broken-hearted 
widow, as 

“ Home she bears her hero, dead.” 

Thursday, Sept. 22d.—To-day we know 
the result of that ghastly rite of science, the 
autopsy—a result which amazes us. Alas! 
what vain guess-work were the theories 
and hopes on which we so long depended. 
It proves how imperfect, how fatally falli- 
ble is medical science, the fact that such 
able and eminent exponents of its mysteri- 
ous powers could be so woefully mistaken, 
could entertain and inspire such hopes of 
security and restoration, while that splen- 
did physical structure was being under- 
mined by secret enemies, honey.combed 
with a terrible, poisonous, life-sapping ele- 
ment, while Nature's warning looked out 
more and more piteously from those dulled 
eyes, and day by day fever fluttered its red 
flag of danger in those sunken cheeks. It 
seems that, while first tracing out the course 
of that fatal ball, medical science, groping 
in the dark, took the wrong way. Disease 
and death worked also in the dark, and all 


is dark. 

Friday, Sept. 28d.—To-day our hearts are 
in our old home (Washington), before the 
Capitol, on the grand, historic steps of the 
Eastern Front, up and down which Lin- 
coln, and Charles Sumner, and Thaddeus 
Stevens were borne in death; on which he 
stood, only a few months ago, in the su- 
preme hour of his life, before a great, 
shouting multitude of his fellow-citizens, 
friends, and neighbors; up which he has 
been borne, in the sight of that same mul- 
titude, amid awful silence and unspeak- 
able sorrow. Now they are pressing into 
the Rotunda, where he is holding his last 
solemn réception, strangely eager to look 
op the death-shadowed face, which on that 
chill March day shone like the morning 
with strength and hope and high resolve. 
They will not find their friend. They will 
look on a piteous, unrecognizable mask. 
They will see the very clothes he wore at 
the Inauguration, and within them some- 
thing—a human frame, thin and wasted 
and aged, which is not he. Said Socrates 
to his friends: ‘‘I care not what you think 
of my body after death, if you do not think 
that I am there.” 

How often through that Rotunda, that 
noisy, political exchange, turned now and 
then, for a few hours, into a national sanc- 
tuary of mourning and martyrdom, a court 
of Death, have I seen him pass, with that 
strong yet springing step so peculiar to 
him, glancing about, even when most bur- 
ried, in search of some friend, on whom to 
bestow a smile and a kindly word, with 
whom he could exchange those genial 
greetings which were the daily food of his 
heart! Merely to meet his pleasant eyes, 
his cordial smile, in passing, did one good 





Saturday, Sept. 24th.—The London pic- 
torial journals all contain portraits of Pres- 
ident Garfield. That in the Jlustrated 
News is the best, but none are satisfactory 
to me. I prefer to look inward, where I 
can see 

“ Among the beautiful pictures 
Which hang on Memory’‘s wall” 

singularly vivid portraits of him, as he was 
at different stages of his wonderful career. 
I first knew him when he was in the Ohio 
state senate, one of the brilliant radical 
anti-slavery trio of which the other two 
were the scholarly J. D. Cox and his noble 
brother-in-law, James Monroe. Garfield 
was even then distinguished for eloquence, 
culture, and high political aims, joined to 
rare practical talent and tact. He was 
physically a fine specimen of young man- 
hood—powerful, yet symmetrical, restless 
and all aglow with energy and vigor, and 
absolutely radiating health. How well I 
remember his open Saxon face as it was 
then—a little too broad for regular beauty, 
perhaps, but withal ‘‘a goodly counte- 
nance,” with its ruddy hue in cheeks and 
lips, the golden tint of the abundant brown 
hair, and the half-laughing, half-carnest 
light in those blue, blue eyes! I remember 
that, when meeting bim in one of the most 
refined and intellectual social circles of the 
capital city of his state, [remarked that few 
men, having the advantage of him in 
fortune and early training, were his equals 
in a knowledge of the graceful proprieties 
and amenities of society. He was a gentle- 
man, one of Heaven’s own make. In con- 
versation he was always delightful. A 
peculiar boyish playfulness alternated with 
a noble poetic enthusiasm. 

When, after the war, I knew him in 
Washington, he was somewbat graver and 
more determined in look and manner and 
grappling manfully with the great, perplex- 
ing problems of our still half-disorganized 
national life, as in earlier years he had 
grappled with the difficulties and discour- 
agements of his own career. Still there 
was about him the same bright, breezy at- 
mosphere of freshness and vigor which was 
so cheering and stimulating to more shad- 
owed lives and fainter hearts. I especially 
remember a eulogy pronounced by him in 
the House of Representatives on his dead 
friend and our defender, General Thomas. 
It was beautiful, tender, exquisitely touching 
yet heroic in tone; the tribute of a poet toa 
hero, of one brave soldier to another. I al- 
ways watched with peculiar interest his ca- 
reer in Congress, especially after he became 
the Republican leader in the House. He was 
alert and wary, yet never given to the small 
tricks of the mere politician or the shabby 
arts and cheap effects of the demagogue. 
He stood up sturdily in a fair, square fight, 
never taking a mean advantage, never 
doubling or dodging. In the hottest heat 
of debate I never heard him utter an insult- 
ing, coarse, or violent word. In that stormy 
political arena, where selfish ambitions strug- 
gle hand to hand and foot to foot, where 
fierce rivalries and venal and vulgar pas- 
sions rage, it was much, very much to have 
this wholesome heart, this indomitable 
good humor, this reasonable, equitable 
mind, this clean soul. 

I did not often meet Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
field in general Washington society. I 
mingled in it very little and they less, 
Always fond of study and the simplest 
domestic duties and pleasures, their home, 
as cosy as elegant, never lost its attraction 
for them. Amid the maddest whirl of the 
fashionable season, they led a charmed life 
of intellectual communion and quiet happi- 
ness, with their books and their children. 

Evening.—We have just returned from 
the great meeting of Americans, called by 
our minister, to express our grief over the 
death of our President and our sympathy 
with his mother, wife, and children. 
Exeter Hall, probably selected for its great 
size and central position, was by its asso- 
ciations a peculiarly fitting scene for such 
a solemn demonstration. The great English 
temple of philanthropy and humanity, it 
has been a thousand times hallowed by the 
congresses and federations of religion and 
liberty. Here in 1840 met the delegates 
of the ‘‘Society for the Abolition of Slavery 
and the Slave Trade throughout the World.” 
The chairman was the venerable Thomas 
Clarkson and it was almost his last public 


appearance, He came in leaning on the 
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thropist, Joseph Sturge. All the Sturges 
were there, I believe; and the Gurneys; and 
our William Lloyd Garrison, then in the 
prime of his courageous, consecrated life; 
and Wendell Phillips, the noble young con- 
vert, just girding up his loins for the long 
race he ran so well, never flagging or falter- 
ing, till, at last, the victor’s crown de- 
scended on his golden hair and found it 
silver. Among the spectators were Lady 
Byron, seeking, as ever, to forget in univers- 
al benevolence the memory of a single 
mysterious sorrow; and noble Elizabeth 
Fry, that angel of Newgate; and beautiful, 
benign, heroic Lucretia Mott, that New- 
World angel, sent to trquble the waters of 
the stagnant pool of American liberty, 
meant for the “healing of the nations.” 

So it was that Exeter Hall, haunted by 
glorious old memories, was a fit place in 
which todo honor to the memory still so 
young (only five days old) of him who was 
the disciple of those apostles of anti-slav- 
ery and the successor of that Ajax of its 
parliamentary warfare, Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, and a fit place from which to send 
tributes of sorrowful sympathy and. praise 
to those noble women for whom the paths 
of love and glory have alike ended at a 
grave. 

I cannot describe that meeting, nor re- 
produce in any degree its intense and 
powerful emotions. It was an upheaval 
and outpouring of the deepest, tenderest, 
noblest elements of humanity—poignant 
grief, passionate pity, lofty enthusiasm, 
and patriotic devotion. Under the very 
shadow of our national humiliation the 
best lights of our national character were 
revealed—an undismayed faith in the Re- 
public, and a solemnized but intensified 
pride in the social and political conditions 
and institutions which can produce and 
pnurture men like Abraham Lincoln and 
James A Garfield. 

Mr. Lowell has to-day spoken like the 

_ James Russell Lowell of early anti-slavery 
times. The glow of tender feeling and 
generous enthusiasm, the reverence for 
simple manliness, the poetry, the patriot- 
ism of his youth, were allin his brief and 
perfect speech. The symmetry of form 
and the finish of style were evidently not 
owing to elaboration or conscious study, 
but to the sure stroke of the consummate 
artist, who can do nothing ill. 

But greater in immediate effect was, after 
all, the simple, homely, pathetic speech of 
Bishop Simpson, who only aimed at hav- 
ing a quiet, sorrowful, comforting little 
talk with the other mourners, but who, by 
a certain patriarchal, paternal manner, 
seized’on and swayed that vast audience 
as no mere orator couldhavedone. Nearly 
every sentence brought its hearty response, 
till the ever-growing enthusiasm culminated 
in a tremendous outburst, on the speaker 
exclaiming, with indescribable earnestness 
and fervor: ‘‘God bless Queen Victoria 
for her womanly sympathy and her queenly 
courtesy!” I never witnessed a scene like 
it in England. Men shouted and waved 
their hats and women stood up weeping and 
smiling and fluttering their handkerchiefs. 
It was an old man’s blessing four thousand 
times repeated. A strange demonstration 
for republicans and mourners, perhaps; 
but, inconsistent as it seems, it had its 
noble and impressive side. It was a politi- 
cal miracle. Poor old George the Third 
would have fallen asleep in a deeper peace 
could his blind eyes have been visited by an 
inner, prophetic sight, showing the rebels 
who would not lay down their swords be- 
fore him laying down their hearts before 
the throne of his grand-daughter. 

I was struck not alone by the sweeping 
away of political, but of religious barriers. 
This meeting was no close-commupion serv- 
ice of sorrow. The opening prayer was 
made by Dr. Marshall, of Mississippi, Meth- 
odist, I believe; then came the dear old 
Methodist Bishop; and afterward the Unita- 
rians, Channing and Conway; and I think 
there was not a Christian present who was 
not moved almost to tears when Mr, 
Lowell told how the venerable Hebrew, 
Sir Moses Montefiori, had telegraphed 
to have prayers offered for the sick Presi- 
dent in the four holy cities of Palestine. 
Could Garfield have known this, how it 
would have touched his devout and poetic 
spirit—the knowledge that good men, 
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Christ, were yet praying for him in thelan- 
guage our Lord hath spoken, on the soil his 
blessed feet had trod, in the august scene 
of his passion, his death and resurrection! 

Sunday Evening.—We have been this 
afternoon to St. Paul’s, where we found 
an immense multitude of people, heard a 
fine sermon from one of the canons, and 
glorious music, including the ‘‘ Dead March 
in Saul” and Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March.” 
There have also been special services or 
discourses in the Abbey, and in nearly all 
the churches or chapels of London, and I 
doubt not of the whole United Kingdom. 
It isa Sunday of Sundays. The solemnity 
every where is almost oppressive. 

‘‘How many more stations shall I stop 
at?” pleasantly asked the poor President, 
when he rallied from his last serious re- 
lapse at Washington. To-day he is stop- 
ping at the last station on the long journey 
to his home; not the quiet country home 
toward which his sick heart yearned, but a 
quieter still, in which his tortured body 
will find yet sweeter repose. 

In the beautiful city endeared to him by 
memories of his struggling, toiling, but not 
unhappy youth—for he always joyed in 
noble struggle and toil—he lies on that 
grand catafalque, grander than any throne, 
receiving from thousands on thousands of 
his countrymen the homage of love and 
tears, silently, but Ido not believe uncon- 
sciously. If love is immortal, the immor- 
tality of such a nature as his is love, and 
must remember and yearn, even out of Par- 
adise, toward the love which encompassed 
him here, which encompasses his coffin, 
which will encompass his grave. 

Monday, Sept. 26th.—We have just re- 
turned from the noon services in the City 
Temple, held at about the time when it was 
early morning in Cleveland, and the guard 
of Ohio soldiers, who had stood under arms 
all night around their old commander, in 
bivouac of death, were about being re- 
lieved. Another immense crowd, tbe 
great majority in black and exceeding sor- 
rowful. Many pathetic yet comforting 
words were spoken by those lovers of 
America, Dr. Joseph Parker and Dr. New- 
man Hall, and there was music and pray- 
er, which uplifted the heavy heart and 
stayed the fainting soul. That ‘‘ sweet 
singer in Israel,” Henrietta Beebe, of 
New York, sung ‘‘ 1 know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” with intense feeling and in. 
spired power. It was a tender yet tri- 
umphant expression of faith. Antoinette 
Stirling, standing up, all in black, grand 
and strong, seemed to personify this strick- 
en Republic, sad but proud. She sang 
that exquisite hymn of Bonar, ‘‘ Beyond 
the smiling and the weeping,” with all that 
solemn organ-like power and profound 
pathos which render her wonderful voice 
the most religious, yet simply human ut- 
terance of modern vocal music. It fell on 
all our hearts like a spell of perfect peace. 

In driving to the City Temple, and after- 
ward through Oxford and Regent Streets 
and other great thoroughfares, we have 
been amazed and deeply affected by the 
countless tokens of mourning. Every- 
where the English flags are at half mast. 
Many large business-places are closed and 
draped in black; the blinds of the royal 
palaces, all the great hotels end clubs, and 
a multitude of private houses are half 
drawn. Commerce has relaxed its iron grip 
on the golden hours. Even the London 
Stock Exchange and the Metal Exchange 
have closed; but nothing had impressed 
me so much—not hearing that the Queen, 
her family, and Court had gone into 
mourning, as fora kinsman and royal prince; 
not hearing that the old church in which 
Cromwell was married and Milton lies 
buried had tolled its bell, as for a potentate 
and a hero of the old stamp—nothing so 
stirred my heart as the sight of ciape on 
the whips of draymen, omnibus, and cab- 
drivers, and of little rosettes of white and 
black on their horses. I find that the work- 
ing-classes even here claim a peculiar right 
to mourn for Garfield, ‘‘that uncrowned 
king of men.” 

Tuesday, Sept. 27th.—We hesitated last 
night between the services at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields and those at Christ’s Church, 
Westminster Bridge; the former conducted 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the latter 
by Newman Hall, assisted by Joseph 





seemed a more home-like place at this 
time, so we went to mourn, beneath ‘‘ Lin- 
coln’s Tower,” our second martyr. At the 
very hour, making allowance for the dif- 


ference of time, that the last sad 
rites were being performed in the 
cemetery at Cleveland the pastor, Mr. 


Hall, read, kneeling and with profound 
solemnity, the funeral service, while every 
head was bowed and every heart was melted 
in tenderest sympathy with that great gath- 
eriftg of mourners beyond the sea. There 
seemed in this congregation more than sym. 
pathy—-a positive- personal grief; for that 
great-hearted, grandly patient President of 
ours had, in his suffering and death, be- 
come strangely dear to the English people. 
So, as we knelt among them and heard all 
around us the sound of weeping, we felt 
that we were in our own country and among 
our own kin. It seemed that we had come 
home to the funeral. 

It is overnow. Weand you have buried 
our dead. With us in exile, I can truly 
say this week of mourning has been a 
season of prayer, as well as of deep bumil- 
iation and heavy sorrowfulness. We all, I 
trust, came like children to the only ucfail. 
ing source of strength and comfort, asking 
for the bread of faith and for that bitter 
wine of patience which makes the soul 
strong even in impotence. 

Wednesday, September 28th.—In our 
morning papers the column given of late 
to the great event and bearing the fa- 
miliar heading *‘ President Garfield” has 
dwindled down to a paragraph. The 
change chills me as it were the first wash 
of the cold waves of oblivion, about to 
sweep his name away; and yet I know it 
is but the inevitable reflux of the swift tide 
of human life and great affairs. No grave- 
mound can bar it hack long. 

With a last pathetic flickering of a manly 
ambition, Garfield asked: ‘‘ Do you think 
I will have a place in human history?” 

That question seems already answered. 
Surely, history will have few nobler achieve- 
ments to chronicle than the just perfected 
reconcilement of the North and South and 
the knitting together of the very heart- 
strings of Americaand England. Garfield’s 
death by violence and malice preaches 
‘*peace and good-will.” Those weak bands, 
paining him with their first idleness, yet 
performed a task Leyond a giant’s strength. 
Week after week and day by day they 
drew nearer together estranged brothers, 
who still, after many years, persisted in 
seeing between them, as barriers, heaps of 
slave-chains, long ago beaten into pruning- 
hooks, noisome prison-pens, long ago sweet- 
ened by all the airs of heaven, and burial- 
trenches in which the dust of slain com- 
batants was long ago turned by beneficent 
Nature into the peace of waving grass, the 
grace of flowers, and the golden use of 
grain. At last, they drew—those poor, dy- 
ing hands—two great nations together, and 
their sublime, unconscious work was done. 

Loxpor, ExGLanp. 





THE NEW IRISH LAND LAW. 


BY PROFESSOR D. B. KING. 





TxHosE who thought the new Land Law 
would at once bring peace and content- 
ment to Ireland have evidently been mis- 
takeu. The agitators are quite as busy as 
ever, the Land League is active, and there 
is the usual weekly list of threatenings, 
boycottings, and outrages. If one may 
judge the utterances of some of the Irish 
leaders and newspapers, the hostility and 
opposition to the government and landlords 
has rather increased than diminished since 
the new bill became a law. 

It is not yet certain whether these utter- 
ances truly represent the sentiments of the 
great body of the Irish people or are only 
the views of those who for patriotic, polit- 
ical, or personal ends are mainly interested 
in bringivg about a separation of Ireland 
from England. Many of the agitators are 
undoubtedly in favor of secession, or, at 
least, of exclusively home rule, and will 
make a great effort to carry the people with 
them, and by determined opposition to the 
new Land Law demonstrate the inadequacy 
of the most liberal act that could be forced 
through the English Parliament, and by 
inference of any act of that body to pro- 
duce prosperity and contentment in Ire- 





ation and the abolition of landlordism. 

On the other hand, there is a large num- 
ber of people in Ireland, including many 
of the business men, clergy, and more in- 
telligent and prosperous of the tenants and 
laborers, who greatly deprecate the fierce 
agitation now going on, who have no sym- 
pathy with the extreme views of some of 
the Irish representatives, and who would 
be contented with any measure that would 
do substantial justice to the Irish farmers, 
securing to them the results of thelr labor, 
encouraging them in making improvements, 
and promoting the general welfare and 
progress of the country. These would like 
to see Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ message of peace” 
have a fair trial. u 

What the result will be does not yet ap- 
pear. In the meantime, however, it may 
not be altogether uninteresting to review 
briefly some of the features of the laws and 
customs in regard to the tenure of land in 
Ireland, the apparent cause of the present 
troubles. 

There may be said to be three elements 
in the value of an Irish estate. The first is 
the ownership of the soil, the property of 
thelandlord. The agitators ave accustomed 
to go back over the history of the conquests 
and confiscations, and try to invalidate the 
rights of the English land-owners, by show- 
ing the injustice and wrongs attending the 
wars and the English settlements and rule 
that followed. Reasonable men, however 
much they may deprecate the atrocities 
and methods of conquest, the robberies and 
penal codes of a half-civilized age, will, as 
a rule, have no hesitation in accepting the 
results of the conquests and giving the 
landlords a right to the ownership of the 
soil. By processes of reasoning similar to 
that by which some of the Irish leaders 
would take away the rights of the land- 
lords the titles to a great deal of the land 
in the world could be invalidated and mod- 
ern civilization generally unsettled. This, 
of course, the Nihilists and Communists 
are ready to do. Most men, however, are 
and are likely to be for some generations, 
at least, more conservative. 

The second element is the right to live 
on and farm the land, by paying « proper 
rent to the owner of the soil. Formerly 
the land was held by the clans in common, 
each man receiving certain allottments 
from time to time and paying homage and 
service and a small sum of money to the 
chief. By and by, through long occupa- 
tion and in other ways, individual estates 
were occasionally acquired. When the 
lands were confiscated and the chiefs re- 
placed by English landlords, the same ten- 
ants in most cases continued to live on and 
farm the lands, paying service and money 
to the landlords, instead of the chiefs. Al 
though attempts were made to sweep away 
every vestige of the old Celtic constitution, 
and introduce the English laws and sys- 
tem of land tenure, by turning the chiefs 
jnto landlords or supplanting them by 
Englishmen, and by abolishing the com- 
munal system and turning the communal 
holdings into the copy-hold farms of En 
glish Jaw, the traditions and many of the 
usages and customs of the old order of 
things remained. The custom of families 
living on the same farms from generation 
to generation, and of selling their interests 
or good-will on leaving, was very common, 
and, if it did not spring from a general he- 
lief in the right of possession, certainly it 
helped bring about sucha belief. Certain 
it is that the tenants, asa rule, consider 
themselves entitled, under certain condi- 
tions, to live on and farm the land per- 
petually, and hence a great outcry is 
raised when one is; for any reason, turned 
out of his holding. This right is often 
vigorously disputed. by the landlords 
and up to 1870 was nowhere recog- 
nized by law. Many of the land- 
lords acknowledged it as a moral 
right and the courts of equity sometimes 
recognized it. The Land Act of 1870 estab- 
lished it, with the consent of both parties, 
as a legal right on those estates on which 
the Ulster Tenant Right was in vogue, and 
indirectly recognized it elsewhere by fixing 
a scale of ‘“‘ compensation for disturbance.” 
The tenant who, except for certain reasons 
was turned out of his holding (‘‘ dis! 
turbed ”) was entitled to receive from the 
landlord a sum of money as a compense 
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tion for giving up his right to occupy the 
land, The maximum compensation varied 
from one year’s rent on farm’s worth, ac- 
cording to Griffith’s valuation, five hun- 
dred dollars per year, to seven years’ 
rent on farms valued at fifty dollars per 
year. The landlord’s legal right to turn 
the tenant out of his holding was recog- 
nized; but a fine was imposed as a penalty 
for the exercise of that right and as dam- 
ages for the tenant thus deprived of his 
holding. Irrational as the scale of com- 
pensation appears and unsatisfactory as it 
often was in its practical working, It 
undoubtedly put the tenant on a better 
legal basis than when there was no sort of 
legal recognition of his right of posses- 
610n, 

The density of the population, ‘‘ the land- 
hunger of the Irish people” and their 
attachment to their ancestral homes and 
cottages, and the real and imaginary diffi- 
culties in the way of finding other homes 
and occupations cause the tenants to highly 
prize this right. On the other hand, the 
indefinite and often extravagant claims 
made for it and the generally hostile atti- 
tude of the tenants toward the landlords 
lead the latter to regard it with apprehen- 
sions of alarm for their rights of owner- 
ship. Many of them have been anxious to 
define it as ‘‘ the right of the tenant to use 
and sell his improvements.” The govern 
ment has, however, implicitly by the act 
of 1870 and positively by the recent Act 
recognized it as something more like a 
joint ownership or quasi-partnership in the 
farm. 

The third element is the improvements. 
These consist of buildings, fences, ditches, 
the planting of trees, the reclamation of 
waste lands, and whatever else the tenant 
may do to permanently increase the value 
of the property as an agricultural farm. 
Some of the estates are managed in the 
same way as farms in this country, the land- 
lord making and maintaining the improve- 
ments. In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, they have been made and maintained 
by the tenant. Sometimes, indeed, it is not 
easy to ascertain when or by whom the 


houses and fences were built and the bogs 
and mountains reclaimed, and, hence, dis- 
putes arise, both parties claiming the 
benefit of the doubt. Often, where the land- 
lord admits that the tenant orsome one of his 


ancestors or predecessors made the improve- 
ments, he insists upon it that the com- 
pensation has been given in low rents 
charged the tenants through a long perlod 
of years, and that he, therefore, has a right 
to increase the rent beyond what it would 
justly the land unimproved. 
Formerly it was a common occurrence that 
the tenant, on leaving his holding, sold his 


be were 


interest, with the consent of the landlord, 
who often raised the rent for the new ten- 
ant. For example: A, who has a farm for 
twenty-five years, at fifty pounds a year, 
and who has built a new house and drained 
a bog, thus increasing the value of the 


farm, wants to sell his interest to B. He 
consults his landlord, who agrees to accept 
B as a tenant, but will, on account of the 
increased value of the farm, charge him 
sixty pounds a year. In view of the in- 
creased rent, B cannot afford to pay as high 
a price for A’s interest as if the property 
were let at the old rate. A is, of course, 
the loser. In other words, the landlord has 
appropriated a part of A’s improvements. 
He will probably say that A has paid so 
low a rent that he has been able to recom- 
pense himself off the farm. 

On similar grounds, rents were often in- 
creased at other times than on a tenant’s 
selling out his interest. Any improvement 
(a new house, or fence, or suit of clothes) 
was by some of the more unscrupulous 
landlords and agents taken as a proof that 
the tenant was getting rich off the farm and 
made a pretext for raising the rent. Many 
of the landlords, particularly of those who 
lived on their estates, were reasonable and 
humane; but there were flagrant cases of 
injustice frequently on the part of absentee 
landlords or of agents and middlemen, and 
there was, of course, a natural disposition 
on the part of the landlords generally to 
assert their legal rights. Every case of 
flagrant injustice naturally created appre- 
hension and alarm on the part of the 
tenants in the region where it occurred. 
Every tenant saw that, under certain cir- 





cumstances, the same thing might happen 
to him. 

The alarm of the tenants was greatly 
increased when, after the passing of the 
Land Act of 1860, which brought quite a 
number of encumbered Irish estates into 
the market and caused a good deal of land 
to change owners, capitalists began to spec- 
ulate in Irish farms. 

Many of the new owners were accustomed 
to the English system, in which the land- 
lord made and maintained the improve- 
ments, and no such thing as tenant right 
and interest, in the Irish sense, was thought 
of. In many cases, therefore, the landlord 
exercised his legal right to all three of the 
elements that I have described as making 
up the value of an Irish estate, and raised 
the rent so as to cover the whole value. In 
his desire to retain possession of his old 
home, the tenant sometimes agreed to pay 
an enormously high rent for what was in 
part rightfully, though not legally his own 
property. Before this he bad commonly 
enjoyed the implied right to live on the 
farm, subject, of course, to an occasional 
revision of rent, from year to year, and to 
sell hisimprovements. If he could not get 
the full value of the latter, by reason of the 
increased rent charged the incoming tenant, 
he did not go out quite empty-pocketed. 
He had not been protected by any law In 
the enjoyment of his right of possession 
and his improvements; but, to some extent, 
custom and usage had kept him from being 
entirely robbed of his interests in the farm. 
When these r-en (who knew or cared little 
about the local customs and usages or the 
welfare of the people) invested for pur- 
poses of speculation in Irish land, they 
insisted on their legal rights, and the ten- 
ants suffered accordingly. 

This added to the already greatly troubled 
state of feeling, and there was a loud de- 
mand for a new Land Law. The result 
was the Act of 1870, which, besides recog- 
nizing to some extent the tenant’s right of 
possession or occupancy, gave him, on 
being turned out of his farm, compensation 
for his improvements, In most cases, how- 
ever, the landlord could raise the rent in- 
definitely, and thus force the tenant to leave 
the holding. He could also make the out- 
going tenant’s improvements practically 
valueless by asking an exorbitant rent of 
the incoming tenant. Besides, there werea 
godd many troublesome technicalities in 
the law, which the tenants asserted were 
construed by the courts in the interests of 
the landlords. Two bad years (1878 and 
1879) for tbe farmers brought on a crisis. 
Many of the tenants found it very hard or 
quite impossible to pay their rents. Others 
made the partial failure of their crops a 
pretext for not paying. Whatever may 
have been the cause of any one’s trouble 
(whether it was the injustice and cruelty of 
the landlord, or his own indolence or bad 
management or extravagance, or the failure 
of the crops and the hard times generally) 
the landlords and the government were 
blamed for the whole of it. 

There was a genera] demand on the part 
of the tenants for a new Land Law, which 
would define more clearly and protect more 
carefully their rights and interests. This 
the new act does. 

It provides that ‘‘the tenant may sell his 
tenancy for the best price that can be got for 
the same,” subject to certain pretty clearly 
defined regulations, the landlord having 
the first right to become purchaser. If he 
is turned out of bis holding except for 
just and equitable cause, he is entitled to 
compensation for disturbance and also for 
his improvements. If the landlord at- 
tempts to charge him an unfair rent, he can 
appeal to the court or to the Land Commis- 
sion, which will fix a fair rent, ‘‘ having 
regard both to his and the landlord’s inter- 
ests.” This rent cannot be increased with- 
out his consent for fifteen years. If, on 
the tenant’s selling out his tenancy, the 
landlord undertakes to appropriate the im- 
provements or any part of their value by 
raising the rent for the incoming tenant, 
the same court or commission may be called 
on to interfere and protect the tenants’ 
rights and interests. 

The tenant, therefore, is made secure in 
the possession of his holding and in the 
ownersbip of his improvements. If he is 
not the sole proprietor of his farm, he has 
a joint interest in it with the owner of the 





soil. There are circumstances under which 
either he or the landlord can bring about 
dissolution of the quasi partnership. He 
may, however, devote himself to improv- 
ing his holding and increasing the value of 
his right of possession and his improve- 
ments, and be secure in the prospect of 
reaping the fruits of the toil and money 
thus expended. If the provisions of the 
law are fairly carried out, there will no 
longer be any excuse for the forlorn and 
neglected appearance of many of the hold- 
ings, for the wretched houses and dilapi- 
dated fences, and for the idleness that one 
so often sees in Ireland. There will be 
every encouragement to the tenant to in- 
crease the value of his property in the 
estate. We shall naturally expect to see 
better buildings and fences, more bogs 
drained and mountain-lands reclaimed, a 
greater demand for farm laborers and 
better wages paid them, better methods 
and machinery in use on the farms (those 
now in vogue in many parts of Ireland 
would bring the most flourishing farming 
community in this country to want), and 
more refined and civilized habits of living. 
There are, of course, certain things that 
the tenant may not do under the new law. 
He cannot build a medieval castle on the 
farm and claim compensation forit. The 
landlord, the other member of the quasi 
partnership. is still recognized as the owner 
of the soil and protected in his rights. The 
important fact is that the tenants’ rights and 
interests are recognized and defined and 
carefully guarded by law. 

If a tenant wishes to go further, and be- 
come the absolute owner of the farm, the 
government will in certain cases loan him 
three-fourths of the money needed, and al- 
low him to pay it back, with the interest, 
‘by anannuity in favor of the Land Com- 
mission for thirty-five years of five pounds 
for every hundred pounds of such ad- 
vance.” That is, he would pay five per 
cent. of the entire loan every year for thirty- 
five years. If the landlord’s interest were 
two-thirds of the entire value of the estate, 
the yearly payment would be five per cent. 
of three-fourths of two-thirds, or two and 
ove-half per cent. of the entire value of the 
property. Nota high rent for land. There 
are not a few tenantsin Ireland with fair 
bank accounts, and, as the landlords will 
often be quite willing to sell, we may ex- 
pect to see some tendency toward the real- 
ization of the dream of the philanthropists 
who regard peasant proprietorship as the 
sole cure for the troubles of Ireland. ~ 

While there are numerous provisions and 
regulations defining and guarding the in- 
terests of both parties, many points are 
necessarily left to the courts or to arbitra- 
tion te decide. 

To carry out the provisions of the act, a 
new court, the Land Commission, consist- 
ing of one judicial and two other commis- 
sioners, with such subordinates as may be 
needed, has been established and entrusted 
with very extensive powers and duties. 
Much, of course, depends on the characters 
and dispositions of the members of this 
commission. While none of those selected 
has had a great national reputation and all 
have been more or less criticised, they are 
generally considered good, able, fair-minded 
men, who will be disposed to fairly and 
justly discharge their important duties, with 
due regard to the interests of both parties. 
As they became better known in Ireland, 
after their appointment, public confidence 
in them grew. 

Every one who is interested in Irish af- 
fairs will look with great interest for the 
first few cases in which the Commission 
fixes a fair rent, as these will be precedents. 
On them the value of the tenants’ rights 
and interests will largely depend. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the leaders of the 
Land League are anxious to carefully select 
and present test cases. 

It is, however, surprising that such per- 
sistent and bitter opposition should be 
made toa ministry that, against the most 
earnest protest of some of the wisest states- 
men of England, forced through Parliament 
a bill so carefully framed, confessedly, en- 
tirely in the interests of the Irish tenants. 
To understand this bitterness and opposi- 
tion, one must know the Irish people, their 
history and characteristics, and must keep 
in mind the differences between them and 
the English in race, rank, wealth, and relig- 

















ion, the history of the conquests, the re- 
volts, the massacres, the executions, the 
religious strifes, the outrages and distresses 
and troubles that have characterized the 
relations of the English and Irish for cen- 
turies. Then and then only can he see 
the reasons for the present distrust, hatred, 
and opposition. 

LaFaYEeTtTs CoLLecs. 
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A MUSING. 
AT A MARRIAGE. 
BY MRS, MARY GREENE. 


Farrest and best belovéd, dare not dream 
That thou canst be an absolute supply 
Of the soul’s craving, or canst hush the cry 
For pure ideals by the softened gleam 
That plays in sweet enchantment, full, su- 
preme 
About thee. Yet, shall love regretful sigh, 
And to some cavern depth of sorrow fly, 
Lost the proud sun and scorned the moon- 
light’s beam ? 
Nay, rather love ye truly, friends, and be 
The mutual bond your mutual need of love. 
Wait calmly till life’s mystery is wrought 
Toclearness. Some new morning each may see 
The kind ones who around us daily move, 
Retouched of Heaven, are all that fancy 
sought. 
MARYVILLE, N. Y. 











STORY OF A PREACHER’S TRIP. 
BY JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 





Once upon a time, about the year of 
grace ove thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, there lived in Franklin Co., Pa.,a 
young man named Jack Merritt and his sis- 
ter, Emiline, who had lost their father and 
found a step-father quite early in life. 
They inclined to resent the acquisition, 
and this resentment aided Jack in the boy 
business of governing his sister, according 
to the rules of masculine superiority, and 
greatly forwarded Miss Emiline’s studies 
in the arts of feminine subjection. When 
Jack locked ber up in a large house alone, , 
to keep her out of harm’s way, because she 
was only a girl, while he summoned his 
dogs and disposed of Deacon Mirth’s tres- 
passing pigs, or blew to pieces with powder 
the logs he had been required to prepare 
for use on the kitchen fire, Miss Em. 
might cry (for what else could you expect 
of a girl?), but she did not question Jack’s 
right to take care of her in his own way. 

Jack having no brother to educate and 
his class of boy pupils being limited to 
those of his school-district. he gave proper 
attention to the training of the young lady 
he governed for her own good—taught her 
to ride and drive; to harvess a horse and 
mount one, with or without help; to row 
and run and climb and throw stones like 
a boy. His success in this last branch of a 
polite education was such as to cast doubt 
on the assertion that a woman’s shoulder 
or elbow-joint is so constructed as to pre- 
vent success in throwing at a mark; for 
Miss Merritt’s proficiency became such that 
no boy would have risked giving her seri- 
ous offense, if there was a stone in reach, 
and once, when a temperance meeting was 
being held in the schoolbouse, in the light 
of four tallow candles in tin sconces, and a 
large, mellow apple came from among a 
group of school-girls back in a corner and 
broke into many pieces on the bald head 
of the speaker, the boys urited in declaring 
that Em. Merritt must have thrown that 
apple, since ‘“‘no other girl and mighty 
few boys could have made such a center 
shot.” 

One would not now like to charge that 
piece of total depravity on Jack Merritt’s 
sister, the dignified woman, who might be a 
grandmother and who fills so large a space 
in society; but, to look into the merry 
twinkle of her gray eyes occasionally, one 
might even suspect. 

As for the domestic virtues, no one in 
that day thought of teaching them to a 
girl in the rural districts of Northern or 
Western Pennsylvania, any more than they 
thought of teaching babies to creep. A 
girl learned to cook and bake and sweep 
aud sew and wash and iron and pickle and 
preserve, as a matter of course. If she was 
of respectable family, she learned the con- 
tents of the Bible, the Shorter Catechism 

in the same way, and went to Presbyterian 
church. 














The young Merritts, belonging to a family 
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of wealth and influence, were Presbyterian, 
ae a matter of course; for in those days 
all respectable people in Western and 
Northern Pennsylvania were Presbyterian. 
Methodism had taken firm foothold among 
the poor and uneducated of both town and 
country, and in cities the butterflies of 
fashion said their prayers in Episcopal 
churches; but the pillars of society rested 
on the Westminster foundation, In the 
fiftieth year of this century there were 
mapy saintly girls in Franklin County; but, 
from that blindness of mind and hardness 
of heart which can only be accounted for 
on the ground of original sin and total de- 
pravity, the young preachers of that region 
did often overlook their charms and cast 
longing eyes on the forbidden fruit of the 
reigning belle of that region. Her pomps 
and vanities, her sparkle and dash brought 
motion into their humdrum lives, and they 
came, like moths to a candle, to be scorched 
by her keen wit or flattered by her smiles. 
But her clerical admirers were of her own 
church and social circle, until a young cir- 
cuit-rider of the Pittsburgh Conference met 
her in the house of a brother host, at a 
quilting, and threaded needles for her and 
bore her sly jokes at his expense with the 
inward resolve to capture the gay bird and 
cage ber. 

When Nature began him, she laid a superb 
foundation for a physical man—gave him a 
six-foot frame of strong, well-jointed 
bones; rigged them with sinews like cast- 
steel, covered them with an abundance of 
fine, sensitive skin, but left out the flesh 
usually furnished on such occasions; gave 
him a well-formed head, and crowned it 
with plenty of shining auburn hair, with 
a slight inclination to curl. 

A six-foot country boy (for this preacher 
was not old enough to vote) is a good sub- 
ject for ridicule; but when he lacks flesh 
and has red hair he is peculiarly vulner- 
able, and the young lady did not spare 
him. As he was the especial charge of all 
the mothers in Israel and ajl the daugh- 
ters, he did not lack champions; but alas! 
it was soon discovered that he was be- 
witched and many a prayer was offered 
on his behalf. 

His presumption was at first an object of 
ridicule to the young lady’s friends and 
admirers; but that something which 
packed every church and _ school-house 
when he preached in them and got up re- 
vivals by magic soon began to tell in this 
case, and the ridicule rose to serious oppo- 
sition. When the crisis came, and Jack 
gave bis opinion, he simply said: “‘ Em, if 
you must marry a preacher, take Thomas. 
He’s a man.” 

This verdict grew out of the fact that the 
despised lover, being a Virginian, had 
learned, in his native state, to shoot, to 
ride, to row, to walk. When his haste was 
pressed to get in his hay, and the preacher 
took off his coat, few men cared to come in 
competition with those long, thin arms. 
He rode any horse; and shot squirrels for 
sick folks when common marksmen failed, 
and so won the respect of men and boys, as 
well as the admiration of women and girls. 

In due time Miss Merritt packed her 
trunks, sent them out of her step-father’s 
house; went, with her gaunt lover, to a 
squire’s office; had the nuptial knot tied; 
started, with her new husband, to one of 
his appointments; stopped at a wayside inn, 
and had her wedding-dinner of boiled mack- 
eral, potatoes, bread, and coffee. 

The groom’s father, in order to get away 
from slavery, had sold his Virginia home, 
emigrated to Iowa, bought a large tract of 
land, avd was anxious to settle his children 
around him. So to the wilds of Iowa 
went the gaunt young preacher, with his 
gay young bride. 

Her dress, which had been a serious 
trouble to the Methodists of Northern Penn- 
sylvania, was a great cause of scandal to 
those of Iowa, in a neighborhood where a 
woman’s best head-dress was a calico sun- 
bonnet. The sisters came and labored with 
her. The brethren groaned when she came 
into church. They all prayed for her in 
class-meeting, and at all times assumed her 
unconverted state as proven by her white 
plush bonnet. 

But the great trouble of the new’ home 
was lack of house-room. The family, like 
each one of those in the neighborhood, 
tied in a log exbin, and even the old Vis- 





ginia welcome which met the bride could 
not wholly compensate for the cramped 
lodgings. 80 the groom stopped 
preaching, and took up the trade his 
Master had followed before the days 
of his ministry; but, while all hands 
were busy rushing up the new house, fever 
laid its hand heavily upon the old, and 
every bed had an occupant, thought to be 
sick unto death. The young husband was 
thought nearest the grave, and then the 
young wife found use for all her overflow- 
ing vitality and that Pennsylvania training 
which made her a wonder to her Virginia 
friends. On her strong shoulders the weight 
of the emergency fell heavily, and was 
bravely borne. From bed to bed of the 
sufferers she passed, and from cook-stove to 
table, preparing and serving food for the 
visitors, who flock in such communities to 
the house of sickness, like vultures or mag- 
pies around a wounded ox, to stare and 
wonder and be fed. Of all her patients 
the doctor gave little hope; but for her 
husband there was none whatever. Speak- 
ing in after days of that time, she has said: 
‘‘As for Thomas, there was nothing left 
of him but a handful of bones and a tuft of 
red hair.” He sank into unconsciousness, 
and people ceased to inquire ‘‘ How is he?” 
and said: ‘‘Is he still living?” One day 
she felt the world sliding away, the sun 
growing dark, and knew that she too was 
‘*coming down with the fever.” 

When the doctor came, he made assur- 
ance doubly sure, and told her frankly he 
feared for the result, she was so worn out; 
but he gave her medicine and departed, 
when she sat and looked the situation fair- 
ly in the face. 

Her husband could live but a few days. 
She would soon be delirious. There was 
po vacart bed in that house, where she might 
liedown. She could not become a charge 
on her overburdened mother-in-law, thought 
she would surely die, and must find a place 
to die in. 

Of all the women who had come to look, 
there had been one whose scant calico dress 
and sunbonnet were always clean and who 
did not bringa pipe; one who had offered to 
assist and would not stay to eat. Against 
this woman she had been warned as one who 
was “‘ queer,” and, of course, not respecta- 
ble; but to her sheresolved to go. This wo- 
man’s husband was a teamster and seldom 
at home, and she had but two boys in fam- 
ily. So the bride got down her bridal-bon- 
net from the rafter where it hung, wrapped 
up in paper, like a smoked ham, made a 
small package of underclothes, kissed ber 
insensible husband for a final farewell, and 
started across the prairie to the cabin, two 
miles away, but visible from her starting- 
place. Taking a bee-line, she came into a 
swamp, and sank in it so far and so often 
that it became a question whether she 
should find a grave just there, without the 
aid of a grave-digger; but she climbed on 
tussocks, picked ber way from one to an- 
other, and got across, wet and weary. As 
she approached her destination, she saw the 
woman she sought standing on a log, near 
the door of her cabin, and with an ax chop- 
ping wood from the end of the log. She 
kept on chopping, not seeming to notice 
the approaching visitor, until she stopped 
near enough to speak, when she ceased her 
blows and leaned on the handle of her ax, 
to give audience. 

Her visitor soon explained the cause of 
thevisit. She was coming down with fever; 
had no place to stay; no one who could 
take care of her; she would be very ill, 
maybe, for along time; would probably die; 
had no money; but back in Pennsylvania 
she had friends, who would pay any expense 
of her sickness or burial. 

Her auditor listened calmly, and spoke 
no word until she had ceased. Then, 
straightening herself, she replied: 

*‘ Silver and gold have I none; but such 
asI haveI give unto thee” then descended 
from the log, touk her visitor’s bundle, and 
led the way into the house. 

In one corner was a bed of straw, made 
upon poles fastened to the wall. From 
these poles she removed the bed, and laid it 
in the opposite corner; took a clean bed- 
tick from a chest, went to a little barn, filled 
it with fresh straw, and with clean sheets 
made up an inviting bed; undressed and 
washed thé wet feet; put away the bonnet, 
whieh hed been such cates of offeme to 








the good brothers and sisters; and soon had 
her guest in bed and herself installed as 
nurse. The bed in the other corner was 
made up for herself and her two boys, one 
of whom was an idiot, made so by a brutal 
beating inflicted by his father. This beat- 
ing had changed the current of the moth- 
er’s life, so that, from living a wife, after 
the plan of Paul, with her husband stand- 
ing in God’s stead, she became in her own 
right a moral agent, accountable to God 
for afi the deeds done in the body. There 
in that lone cabin she had unraveled the 
contradictions and sophistries of the great 
apostle and gained a standing-ground on 
which she defended her own right to life 
and that of her children. 

The mind once clear in a case of this 
kind, all else is easy; for a woman who has 
never worn corsets or an extra skirt for ap- 
pearance sake, and who can, in consequence, 
wield an ax as well as any man of her 
size, has no difficulty in making her rights 
respected. She had thought out and writ- 
ten out the whole problem of the slavery 
of her sex; had lost respect for the churches, 
which had established and maintained that 
slavery; and so was ‘‘ very queer” and 
not at all respectable, for, if the Church can 
no longer burn as witches the women who 
think, she can make it very uncomfortable 
forthem. This one bore the disapproval 
of the orthodox with stoical indifference, 
and proved a tower of strength to her sick 
guest, in her time of need. Her best drink- 
ing cup was a gourd; but she kept it filled 
with pure water from a distant spring, and 
a golden goblet could have made it no 
sweeter to the fevered lips. 

From where the sick woman lay, she 
could see the house from which she had 
come and where her husband still lay in 
that death-stupor. Every day a messenger 
cameto bring tidings, which were alwaysthe 
same: “‘ Still living.” As the two beds occu- 
pied one end of the cabin, a huge fireplace 
and dresser filled the other, and this fire- 
place opened into an outside chimney, built 
of mud and sticks. One forenoon, while 
the mistress was occupied with her guest, 
the boys raised an outcry of ‘ Fire! Fire!” 
rushed and screamed: 

“‘Mammy, the house is afire!” 

Sureenough. So it was. The roof bad 
caught from the chimney. She got her 
ax, climbed up, and began chopping away 
the burning clapboards, calling to the boys 
to hand up the bucket of water and gourd 
dipper; but almost her first blow released 
a storeof hazlenuts, which she had secreted 
and which now began to pour down on the 
floor of the burning house. 

For the nuts the boys began to scramble, 
utterly heedless of her calls for assistance. 
No help was in reach, and in the extremity 
the poor patient crept out of bed, and on 
hands and knees reached the chest where 
her hostess kept her unrecorded deed and 
other valuable papers, secured them, 
crawled on out and lay down on the prairie 
while the woman with the ax left it on the 
roof, came down, flogged the boys, and 
made them go for water, while she took up 
what was already in the house, distributed 
it carefully from her gourd dipper, then 
chopped and threw away the burning roof, 
until the third of it was gone and the dan- 
ger past, when she came and helped her 
guest back to bed and ‘‘set things to 
right.” 

But they were destined toalerms. The 
country was wild, and there were many 
accounts of robberies and outrages, and 
just then there was an alarm about one or 
more escaped prisoners. So, when both 
women heard the footsteps of two men 
pass around the house, between midnight 
and morning, heard them speak in low, 
cautious tones, wait, then walk toward the 
door, it was no wonder that the brave 
defender Of the house rose cautiously, 
secured her guo, took her position, and 
stood ready to shoot whoever opened the 
door. But those on the outside stopped, 
stood, consulted, then turned and went 
away. 

They afterward learned that it was two 
good neighbors, who had a package and 
message to deliver from the absent hus- 
band, and who, ‘for fear of frightening 
the women,” had acted in this strange, 
suspicious way, but came in the morning 
to explain. 

After the fire the fever grew worse. 





Delirium set in, and the patient could 
seldom know when the message came that 
her husband still lived. 

Her stout-hearted nurse and the doctor 
began to think she might go before him; 
but when a messenger came galloping, one 
forenoon, she was sane, and too sick to be 
sorry that Hiram was released from the 
weariness which lay so beavily upon her. 
The news, however, was not what she ex- 
pected; for the man, hurrying in, ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Oh! we are havin’ such a time over at 
Pop Thomas’s, When they thought Hiram 
was gone, he came to all of a sudden, 
shoutin’ Glory! Seems like he’d been ina 
trance or an angel come tohim. He says 
he isn’t goin’ to die. He’s goin’ to preach. 
He has to serve the Lord on earth, an’ 
bring thousands of sinners to repentance. 
He says Emmy isn’t goin’ to die; none of 
em ‘ill die. They must all] live an’ glorify 
God. Oh! you never see such atime. 
The doctor come just after he come to; an’ 
he shouted, an’ got down on his knees, an’ 
went to prayin’, like a preacher. No one 
ever heard him pray before. Pop Thomas 
is prayin’. They are all a-prayin’ an’ 
shoutin’ glory, Hiram says, till Emmy 
she'll get well an’ all uv ’em ’ill get well.” 

This good news proved true and Hiram 
Thomas seemed to his neighbors as one 
raised from the dead. The family all re- 
covered, and from then until now he has 
preached, preached, preached, like one who 
had passed the portals of death and re- 
turned with God’s message of mercy to a 
perishing world. 

To-day he stands before a commiltee of a 
Methodist Episcopal conference in Chi- 
cago, to answer the charge of heresy; but 
no result of that trial can silence him. 
Preach he will. Preach he must, on a 
higher commission than any which can be 
given or taken away by a conference or 
bishop, and in his faithful wife will ever 
find a large portion of his strength and 
fortitude. 

For weeks after that turn in the tide of 
their affairs she lay on her bed of poles and 
straw, watching the sunbeams on the floor 
which fell through the roof, or rather 
through the opening where the roof once 
was, and communing with the stars. That 
typical American woman, her hostess, in 
the intervals of wielding her ax, broom, 
cooking utensils, needle, and knitting-pins, 
read to her guest from her one book, the 
Bible, and from her own manuscript com- 
mentary on it. This impressed her hearer 
as little less than miraculous, under the cir- 
cumstances, and as quite equal to anything 
she has since heard from the public advo- 
cates of woman’s rights. She had learned 
them in the bitter school of her wrongs, yet 
asserted them not with the passionate pro- 
test of weakness, but with the calmness of 
one who knows her rights, and, knowing, 
dare defend them to the death, if necessary. 

The husband was home but once during 
their visitor’s stay; and then, with a del- 
icacy one often finds, on occasion, in men 
usually half brutal, took up his lodgings in 
the barn, and made his guest fee] that it was 
a pleasure for him to do so—hated ‘‘ sleep 
in’ in a house.” He was one of the millions 
who cannot bear irresponsible power; who 
are tyrants when they may and decent men 
when they must. 

After the cabin revival and glory meet- 
ing, Dr. Thomas’s recovery was steady, 60 
that he came to his wife before she could 
goto him. The new house was built, and 
he went to his life-work of calling sinners 
to repentance. He and his wife have had 
much sorrow, from poverty and sickness 
and death. Of their six children but one 
remains. All the others died of piety, like 
the good children in the Sunday-school 
books, whose history is only too true to 
Nature. An inherited brain development 
overtopping the physical force is like a 
pyramid on its apex, and is easily thrown 
off its balance; and when a child has been 
so trained that at three years of age he 
shrieks in agony because he has broken 
Sunday his hold on life is very frail. 

It is under teachings like these that Dr. 
Thomas has learned to be very gentle to 
sinners. He has, as he says, learned his 
theology by the sides of death-beds and 
open coffins, and it is full of a great human 
sympathy. 

He and bris wife have points of differenag 
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& squire’s office was a marriage recorded 

and approved in Heaven, an ideal union of 

two lives, And to-day they look back upon 

that wedding-dinner of salt mackerel and 

potatoes as the best they have ever eaten. 
Cuicaao, ILL. 





THE STOUT-BELL CASE. 
BY E, T. WINKLER, D.D. 


Ir Is not denied by any one that the For- 
eign Mission Roard of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention acted hastily in appointing 
Messrs. Stout and Bell to the China Mission 
without having previously subjected them 
to the examination to which other mission- 
aries have been required to submit. There 
was sume justification, however, for this 
course. One of the appointees was chair- 
man of the South Carolina State Board of 
Foreign Missions; the other was a preacher 
of fine address and eminent scholarship. 
Both were in good repute as ministers of 
the Gospel. it was taken for 
granted that their views were in harmony 
with those generally prevalent in the de- 
nomination. The Board received with 
great satisfaction the assurance that breth- 
ren so estimable and influential were will- 
ing to enlist in its service. When Messrs. 
Stout and Bell appeared before the Conven- 
tion, at Columbus, Mississippi, the action 
of the Board was cordially endorsed. 
Everything was going on smoothly until 
the time when a new candidate was 
examined, who was required to answer 
the question whether he believed that 
the Bible was the Word of God or 
only contained the Word of God? In 
other words, did he believe the Bible to be 
infallible? The newly-appointed mission- 
aries were startled by this conditioun—a con- 
dition to which they could not submit, in- 
asmuch as they believed the Bible to con- 
tain human errors of authorship, as well 
as divine truth. This difficulty they hon- 
orably and promptly brought before the 
Board, and the result was that, with many 
expressions of regret and of mutual good- 
will, the appointments were revoked. 

Such is, in brief, the history of the case. 
The Board could have pursued no other 
course than the one it adopted without 
prejudicing the interests of Messrs, Stout 
and Bell, and imperiling not the prosperity 
only, but the existence of the missions un- 
der its charge. 

The Board has no fund for the sustenta- 
tion of its missionaries besides the annu. 
al and voluntary contributions of the 
churches, and the denomination is so 
thoroughly possessed by the conviction 
that the Bible is God’s truth, unmixed with 
human error, that it will not sustain a 
missionary who is unsound io regard to 
this cardinal doctrine. Baptists, indeed, are 
not pledged to any ‘‘ theory of inspiration.” 
They regard the fret of inspiration as now 
in question, and with great unanimity they 
refuse to sustain missionaries who deny 
the full inspiration of the Word of God, 
Hence, the organs of the denomination 
throughout the whole country have, with 
but one exception, approved of the action 
of the Board in revoking the commissions 
of Measrs. Stout and Bell. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Board was shut up to this 
one conclusion. Neither in good policy nor 
in good faith could it run counter to the 
will of its constituency, and send worthy 
men, whom it had no means of supporting, 
into the heart of a heathen empire. 

Those who argue that South Carolina 
alone could and would have supported 
these popular ministers lose sight of two 
facts: the ove that the advocates of the 
beliefs they hold constitute but a fraction 
of the Baptist membership of that state; 
the other that the great body of the denom- 
ination which regards those beliefs as dan- 
gerous errors would have been alienated 
from the Board by such avn appointment. 
The foreign missions of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention would have experienced 
the gravest detriment, bad not the revoca- 
tion taken place. 

But why does the denomination hold a 
position so extreme upon the mooted ques- 
tion of inspiration? May not Messrs, Stout 
and Bell be out of aecord with their bretb- 
ren simply because they have advanced 
further? May not a more careful discus- 
sion of the subject reconcile discordant 
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harmony with teachers whom now it re- 
fuses to send as its representatives into 
heathen communities? To those who urge 
such inquiries the reply must be made that 
the interest awakened in this subject has 
fixed the denomination more firmly than 
ever in its beliefs on the subject. 

Mr. Stout, in bis letter to the Richmond 
Board, distinctly affirmed the conviction 
that in the Bible human errors were blend- 
ed with the Word of God. He indicated 
some of the classes of subjects in which 
these errors occur. Mistakes, he thinks, 
are discoverable in the scientific allusions, 
in the historical statements, and in the pro- 
phetic annunciation of Scripture. In 
other words, he denied the full inspiration 
of the Bible. He accepted inspiration with 
blunders, or, as a keen critic denominates 
the theory, ‘‘inspiration in spots.” His 
position necessitated the rejection of parts 
of the Bible as untrue. How large the 
part that might be rejected and how sus 
picious the character of the remainder 
might be a litile reflection suffices to show. 

In its relations to science, for example, 
this class of thinkers is apt to apply to 
Scripture a sharper criticism than they 
apply to any other book. Any book ad- 

dressed to the people must indicate the 
phenomena of sensible experience in pop- 
ular language. Thus, the writer is not 
regarded as falling into error who speaks 
of sunrise, or the bounds of the horizon, or 
the arch of the sky. Such expressions are 
statements of fact, although they are form- 
ally incorrect. Every one understands that 
they are intended to express natura) phe- 
nomena as they are presented to the senses, 
They are the familiar figures of popular 
speech, literally inaccurate, yet in substance 
true, according to the Jaw of figures. All 
language in its origin partakes of this fig- 
urative character. Figures are the neces- 
sary resort and the intellectual delight of 
all primitive peoples, It is contrary to the 
genius of a true bistorica) criticism to take 
these figures, which formed the current 
speech of the Orient, and to build them up 
into a system of scriptural cosmography, so 
as to enlist science against the Bible. If the 
Bible came from God, it need not be a rev- 
elation of natural science, but it cannot be 
a mistake. Those who deny this simple 
principle in one department of Scripture 
will find it hard to prove that inspiration is 
worthy of credit in avy particular whatever. 

In regard to scriptural history, either 
the facts reported must be true or the doc- 
trines founded upon them must also be re- 
jected. The two are inextricably inter- 
woven. The whole Apostolic Creed isa 
summary of facts. The redeeming mys- 
teries ate facts. The Incarnation, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Passion, the Res- 
urrection, the Ascension— all belong to 
history. If the inspired writers fall into 
errors in regard to history, can any credit 
attach to them when they proclaim the 
Gospel? Nay, have they any Gospel to 
proclaim? Is not the whole glorious scheme 
resolved Into the baseless fabric of a vision, 
an unsubstantial pageant, fading as we gaze 
upon it and leaving not a rack behind? 
The Church, the ordinances—what are they 
but the commemoration of historic facts? 
If inspiration does not communicate true 
history, it gives men nothing. 

In regard to prophecy, the writers of the 
New Testament repose their claims to ac- 
ceptance upon the testimony of the ancient 
seers. These they regarded as men who, 
instructed by a Divine Spirit, testified be- 
forehand the sufferings of Cbrist and the 
glory that should follow. Suppose the 
prophets to have filled a different sphere, 
to have been ‘‘enthusiastic patriots,” who 
blended their own hopeful dreamings 
with the assurences they received of tke 
future deliverance of their people, aud this 
whole body of evidence, to which not only 
the apostles, but our Lord himself, ap- 
pealed as conclusive of their claims, is an- 
nibilated. At some points the eminent 
scholar whom Messrs. Stout and Bell ac- 
cept as their teacher does not shrink from 
this conclusion; for he maintains, it is said, 
that in certain instanees our Lord himself 
was mistaken in his application to himself 
of the Old Testament prophecies. Is it 
possible for any one to anticipate where 
such unregulated methods of interpretation 

may lead? Would it be wise tosend to the 








of correcting the utterances of patriarch, 
prophet, apostle, perchance even of the 
Lord himself? 

The Foreign Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention has not sat in judgment 
upon Messrs. Stout and Bell, whom, on the 
contrary, it regards as worthy and pious 
men. But these ministers have adopted a 
disorganizing, not to say revolutionary 
principle, which the denomination cannot 
fellowship; a principle full of danger to 
those who hold it and prejudicial to the 
Foreign Mission enterprise itself. In all 
their antique systems the heathen have 
moral and spiritual truth blended with 
scientific errors and mytbologic legends; 
but, if our sacred books are of a similar 
kind with theirs (made up of primordial 
revelations, blended with human errors), 
why should we send them our Bible at all? 
If the Bible is not the Book of books, dis- 
tinguished from all others by its plenary 
inspiration, there is no warrant for the 
foreign missionary work and Messrs. Stout 
and Bellought not to be subjected to the 
privations, fatigues, and perils involved in 
its prosecution. : 
Marion, ALA. 





DR. THOMAS AND HIS ACCUSERS. 


BY JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 








I HAVE just returned from a week’s watch- 
ing by the side of the Conference in the 
peaceful village of Sycamore, sixty miles 
west from Chicago, where the committee 
of fifteen this morning reported to the full 
Conference that they found Dr, Thomas 
guilty of heresy; and, having so reported, 
they were rewarded not with regretful 
tears, but with cheers, the boot-heel elo- 
quence of three in four of a large body of 
men formally set apart to the Gospel of 
love, and to brotherly forgiveness the size 
of ‘‘seventy times seven.” This was in 
painful barmony with the spirit of the week 
and the spirit of the prosecution. 

Two years ago, at Mount Carroll, all 
members, save seven, of this Conference 
confessed their own weakness and the sin- 
gle-handed strength of Dr. Thomas by a 
rising vote that his preaching was an anti- 
dote to theirs and that they wished him to 
quit the Methodist pulpit. Yet in the late 
preliminary trial at Chicago for heresy, in 
denying the inspiration of certain portions 
of the Bible, in denying the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement, and in teaching a pos- 
sible probation after death for those who 
die in sin, of the committee of nine from 
those who knew him best, only from five to 
eight (chiefly six) voted to sustain the sev- 
eral charges. And to-day one-fourth of 
the Conference wear the Thomas badge, 
and, under trial on the same charges before 
the Conference committee of fifteen, ap- 
pointed by Bishop Wiley, the only decided 
majority 1s ten to five; and that was upon 
the inspiration charge, and the majority 
stands on the Thomas side, the charge be- 
ing not sustained. The atonement and pro- 
bation charges are sustained by nine to six, 
though in the informal ballots on thesc 
the votes are barely eight to seven 
for conviction; and this close divis- 
jon was reached only after a severe 
secret session of four hours, and the ad- 
mission to it of him who was appointed to 
be the public and impartial presiding 
officer of the committee, but not a member 
of it. This was Dr. C. H. Fowler. Clearly, 
by common sense, if not by ecclesiastical 
custom, he should not have had a voice in 
the composition of the verdict. I will not 
say that he presided unfairly, though his 
sympathies were known to be in the 
accusative form; but no man accustomed 
to lay the mental tupe-line to his fellows 
could look on the fifteen, then on this six- 
teenth, and not feel that, closeted together, 
the voice of the latter would count several 
toward a majority. 

From the findings against him and the 
judgment of expulsion from the ministry 
and churchmembership by the Confer- 
ence. Dr. Thomas takes his appeal to the 
Judicial Conference, a court of revision, 
composed of twenty-one members, seven 
from each of three neighboring conferences. 
This body will probably be called together 
about the last of November. Its members 
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ing committce of seven, called “triers of 
appeals.” Its members are subject to chal- 
lenge by the accused (so that the number 
does not fall below thirteen), and their de- 
cision is upon the record of evidence given 
in the Conference hearing. Dr. Emory 
Miller, of Iowa, who has thus far been a 
monument of unimpassioned logic for the 
defense, wil] continue to maintain that no 
minister can commit heresy touching arti- 
cles of religion which be has not given 
vows to support; and Dr. Thomas 
will again plead himself loyal to 
Methodism and the hope, as Bishop 
Wiley put it, the other day, to 
ministerial candidates, that ‘‘ we, the Meth- 
odist Church, are built not on John Wes- 
ley, but on Jesus Christ.” To represent 
the Church in the Court of Appeals the 
Conference has commissioned Drs, R. M. 
Hatfield, M. M. Parkburst, and A. Gurney. 
The formertwo have conducted the prose- 
cution of late and are men of ability, but 
ability tinctured with bitterness and the 
verity of whose argumentsis marred by vin- 
dictive speech. The third is a convert 
from the law. 

His appeal, of course, precludes Dr. 
Thomas's occupancy of his Chicago pulpit 
ad interim; but that Dr. Kittredge, Presby- 
terian, Dr. Lorimer, Baptist, and Dr. Cav- 
erno, Congregatiopalist, have already filled 
or offered to fil. the Thomas desk evinces 
something ot the breadth of sympathy with 
his position by tae Orthodox fellowship at 
large. 

The accused has pleaded, in his own be- 
half, his sermons in bulk io proof of his 
faith in harmony with Methodism, also hia 
present avowals. He says: 

“‘T have declared to youand to the world, 
and now declare agaip, my unquestioning 
belief in the Living God and in the divinity 
cf Christ. I have affirmed, and now affirm 
again, my settled belief in the immortality 
of the soul and in rewards and punishments 
after denth. I have steadily believed and 
taught the great spiritual doctrines of the 
Church. I bave never doubted the 
great spiritual doctrines of the Church 
in reference to prayer and regenera- 
tion, the witness of the Spirit, and holi- 
nessof heart and life. Methodism has been 
a church of song, of prayer, of warm- 
hearted piety and bard work; and no man 
is in more perfect accord with all this than 
myself. I believe that the Scriptures con- 
tain all things necessary for salvation and 
that the will of God is there revealed. I 
accept, implicitly, the teachings of Christ. 
To the governmental view of the atonement 
I have not the slightest objection, if there 
is left out of it the thought that penalty 
was put upon Christ. His death is the 
ground of the sinner’s pardon. I have 
never doubted the fact of future punish- 
ment for those who die in their sins; but I 
do not believe in the old terrible ideas of a 
literal lake of fire. The law that punishes 
sin is itself endless; and, for aught I know, 
in the other state souls may pass from right 
to wrong or from wrong toright. I believe 
that we go out of this world free, to good 
or to evil, and that, if a con] repents and 
turns to God, even in hell, he will not cast 
itaway. I have expressed a hope that lost 
souls may come into a better life in the 
future, but have not taught any positive 
doctrine.” 

And this reavowal of his creed Dr. 
Thomas recites chiefly from the same fare- 
well sermon whence are taken the heretical 
specifications; and in reply to the most 
common criticism, that he ought to have 
quietly withdrawn from the Church, he 
says: 

‘Though this controversy has heen to 
me from the first a positive grief, loving 
peace and not strife, I bave felt that I could 
not withdraw without placing both myself 
and the Church in a false position—myself 
as seeming to assent to your charges of un- 
soundness in doctrine, and the Church as 
being liable to the accusation of dogmatical 
narrowness.” 

Let me retouch the spirit of the prosecu- 
tion, that you may see why it is unpopular 
near home. The Conference and the 
Court, sitting with open doors, both were 
largely attended by the citizens of Syca- 
more. Among them it was a very common 
remark: ‘‘ It seems strange that the bitter 
feeling and harsh epithets should come from 
the side of the Church, and the sweet and 
tolerant spirit of “hr'stianity from the 
side of heresy.” And this was waranted 
by the fact that, from the first mention of 

the case till the close, whatever vote or 
sally of wit made against the accused was 
coined into sentiment beneath the sole- 





leather of the Conference majority. ‘The 
majority talked freely of “‘ kicking out the 
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heretic.” One of the Church counsel 
repeated freely that ‘‘Thomas is a dead 
cock in the pit”; ‘‘ the bottom is falling 
out from under him, and it hurts him like 
fury”; and, in his closing argument for 
the Church, Dr. Hatfield uncorked a whole 
reservoir of invective and sarcasm. He 
spoke of Dr. Thomas as “this heretic,” 
“a word-juggler, wily as old Talley- 
rand,” one who “dispensed or dis- 
pensed with the Gospel,” a “traitor 
who skulked and meanly stabbed his 
mother Church.” He compared him to a 
woman who risked her reputation for virtue 
by flirting with men of doubtful character. 
Making what he thought a good point, he 
added the street slang: ‘‘ Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it.” He referred to the lega] 
counsel of the accused, Professor Bier- 
bower, as “this Mr. Bierdlower or some- 
thing.” He spoke of the volumeof sermons 
as ‘‘doctored for the occasion,” and he 
‘didn’t care what Thomas believed now 
and made frequent sneering reference to 
‘‘the unfortunate memory of Dr. Thomas.” 
He charged Dr. Thomas with being “the 
cause of Chicago suicides” and offered 
himself as one ‘‘converted at Brimstone 
Corners.” He held up Dr. Thomas as 
‘‘having no part or lot with us,” his faith 
as ‘‘an emasculated Christianity,” and the 
heretic himself as ‘‘only a bastard Meth- 
odist.” 

The spirit offering this language as its 
exponent could not make friends for the 
Church. It made many enemies to the prose- 
cution, even among those in the Church 
who thought Dr. Thomas ought to go out; 
for even the majority of the Conference, I 
think, regard him as a Christian, Heaven- 
bound. And the climax of an odious hos- 
tility was reached when an aged minister 
of ‘‘the Gospel of love and reconcillia- 
tion” led the way from the jury-room at 
midnight uttering these horrid words: ‘‘ The 
dog is dead!” 

Evanston, Itt. 
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BABYLONIAN SACRIFICES. 


BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 











In a Babylonian calendar which I discovered 
some years ago, and published an account of 
in the Academy, I pointed out from this the fact 
that the “‘ heave offering” was known to the 
Babylonians and formed part of the sacri- 
ficial ritual. On certain days the note was 
“victims before the gods they raise,’’ or 
“limbs of the bull [ox] before the gods they 
raise’; and this discovery was still further 
substantiated by the fuller calendar of the 
Month Elul, in which the Sabbath days are set 
forth where the note for certain days is “‘ rais- 
ing his land in the place of the god he makes 
an offering.’’ In the newly-discovered tent 
from the temple of the Sun-god there is a 
distinct mention of the “heave offerings.” 
«The good festival of the temple and the heav- 
ing [raising up] of offerings.”’ 

I now pass to the unbloody sacrifices, the 
first being the drink-offerings and libations. It 
{s important to note that iu the Levitical code 
no mention is made of the drink-offeriug. It 
was only introduced with the repeated code in 
Numbers (ch. xxviii). The Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian inscriptions afford us most important 
information on this point of the drink-offer- 
ings, and enable us to correct a mistake in 
our Authorized Version of some magnitude. In 
the account of the daily sacrifice there given 
(Numb. xxviii, 3—9) the drink-offering is 
thus specified : “‘ And the drink-offering there- 
of shall be the fourth part of an hin ; for the 
ove lamb in the holy place shalt thou cause th® 
strong wine to be poured out unto the Lord for 
an offering (v. 7). The word here translated 
strong wine is sheker, and this compound cor- 
responds exactly to the sikar drink of the in- 
scriptions, asweet syrup distilled from fruite- 
In the inscription of Nebuchadnezzsr we bave 
a number of drink-offerings mentioned, and 
among them hovey (dibs), milk sikar or sweet 
syrap, and wine from the grape. Of the three 
wines many species were known to the Aseyr 
ians, and were named in the texts. Among 
those mentioned by Nebuchadnezzar is the 
wine of Helbon (Ezekiel). The Assyrian 
sculptures furnish several examples of the 
offering of libations ; for example, we see on 
one slab Assurbanipal, on his return from a 
lion hunt, pouring out a libation to the gods 
for his success. At his feet lie the lions he has 
slain and before him a temporary altar, with 
offerings of cakes, fruit, etc. The short 
explanatory inscription reads: ‘I am Assur- 
banipal, king of multitudes, king of Assyria, 
to whom Assur and Belit supreme strength 
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haveconferredon him. Thelions which I slew 
with the strong bow of Istar, the lady of bat- 
tle, over them I stand; an offering over them I 
offer ; wine I pour out upon them.”’ 

But to the Assyrian and Babylonian the of- 
fering of libations, whether of wine or milk 
or sheker syrup, was one of the most import- 
ant features in bis sacrificial ritual, and in 
every case where sacrifices are recorded we find 
the libation or drink-offering mentioned as part 
of the ceremony. 

The offerings of fruits here mentioned is 
clearly the tithe of first fruits, which was 
most strongly enforced by the law of the land. 
Sennacherib gave 20 measures of first fruits to 
the gods of Assyria, and among the inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum which came from 
Babylon are many relating to the collection of 
the ‘‘first-fruit”’ tax due on corn, dates, and 
other fruits. 

The offerings of honey and fruits were part 
of the first fruits, but honey and the baked 
cake came under this. They also appear to 
have formed part of the offering of satis- 
faction, or ‘‘the meat offering’’ (Lev. vi), and 
only small portions were burnt. The cake in 
the Jewish code corresponded to the “‘ bread 
of oil’? used in the Babylon, as set forth in an 
inscription relating to sacrificial offerings. 


_These were probably the cakes which are so 


often represented on the table altars, like the 
show bread. 

But, according to the law of the priests, the 
worshiper was not allowed to enter the tem- 
ple “‘unpurified.”” He was to be cleansed in 
the outer court—not only in the body, but in 
the things of the heart.’? The Babylonians 
had their penitential psalms and litanies, 
their prayers for forgiveness of sin. May not 
there have been some office to mentally 
cleanse the sinner and ease the weary heart? 
We now see how in many respects the ritual 
of the temple of the Sun-god at Sippara re- 
sembled that of the Jewish code. May not 
this close similarity accountin some measure 
for the rapidity with which the Samaritan col- 
onists became assimilated to the Israelite law 
and in time adopted its codein their temple 
on Mount Gerizim ? 

WREXHAM, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary, 
THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE 
AS APPLIED TO PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 











AT one time the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation threatened to overset all orthodox 
ideas of the origin of life. It was not until 
laborious search that scientists, by their own 
experiments, came to discredit it and to show 
that no life was found where exact methods 
of exclusion were adopted. . 

Tyndall paid his respects to the last of the 
science advocates of the hypothesis so as 
quite to annibilate the doctrine, and even 
Bastian, although clinging to something of 
the idea, has quite changed from his earlier 
views ; but from the investigation pursued in 
arriving at the facts as to spontaneous genera- 
tion arose another series of facts, which have 
proved of the greatest importance. Of these 
the leading one is that certain specific con- 
tagia are derived from without, and the dis- 
eases arising depend for their inception and 
virulence upon certain rapidly multiplying 
forms either of animal or vegetable life. 
Chaveau and Burdon-Sanderson showed that 
the infective particle was not volatile, but par- 
ticulate, in its character; while Pasteur and 
others, in tracing fermentive and putrefac- 
tive changes, were able quite definitely to 
describe the modus operandi of the relation- 
ship. Hence. the study of disease becomes, in 
some of its aspects, a study of microscopic 
botany and zodlogy, and of histology and the 
changes in molecular structure as produced by 
thisinvasion andinhabitation. We study, then, 
the conditions under which this vegetable or 
animal life develops within the body; what is 
the soil or food it seeks and how far we may 
prevent it from being furnished. Can we mod- 
ify the animal or vegetable life of the invader, 
so as to limit its power ; or can we modify the 
higher life to be invaded, so asto make it un- 
receptive of the stranger? It is not extrava- 
gant to say that ‘‘ never since the profession of 
medicine has existed had a field of such prom- 
ise been before it.”” One of the first things to 
find out was whether any particular form of 
life could be found to be solely identified with 
some one disease. Soon such men as Dr, 
Buchner, Professor Cohn, Dr. Koch, Dr. Klein, 
M. Touissant, and Burdon-Sanderson were at 
work on anthrax, and were able to show that 
this dreaded disease always had a bacillus of 
itsown. Now the natural history of the an- 
thrax bacillus and its identification with ma- 
lignant anthrax is as definite as is the connec- 
tion of the curculio with the falling of the 
plum. Since this discovery observers are on 
the track as to other diseases. _Bollinger 
has recognized the microphylic origin of a can- 





croid disease of horned cattle, and Pasteur that 
of at least two diseases of animals. 

Klebs and Tommasi-Crudeli claim very im- 
portant facts as to a similar origin of marsh 
malaria, and recently a specific germ of typhoid 
fever is asserted. Enough is already proven 
not only to justify, but to require an exhaust- 
ive search as to the extraneous origin of several 
di as c ted with the invasion of an 
animal or plant life, which rapidly multiplies 
amid a new habitat, and so comes into danger- 
ous possession of the animal or human struc- 
ture. The question of how to thwart the 
enemy presses so closely that the facts almost 
seem within reaching distance. Can we, as 
in the overthrow of spontaneous generation, 
60 preclude the microphytes from entrance 
by some temporary device? Can we know the 
natural conditions by which some systems are 
found not to be culture fluids? Can we intro- 
duce into the blood something which shall 
temporarily make it resistful of the new form of 
life? Or can we, by some imitation of vaccina- 
tion, put the system more or less perma- 
pently in a resistful condition. It is in this 
direction that the most wonderful recent de- 
velopments have been made. Pasteur, fol- 
lowing up or co-operating with a line of ex- 
periments made by Chaveau, Touissant, and 
Dr. Davaine, has applied the study of micro- 
organisms to the prevention of communicable 
diseases. So soon as, in the case of bacillus 
anthracis in splenic fever, it became certain, 
as Professor Klebs, of Prague, expresses it, 
‘*that specific communicable diseases are pro- 
duced by specific organisms,’’ so soon the in- 
quiry was natural: What could be done in 
limiting or cultivating or in any wise altering 
these organisms? 

Pasteur had long been studying the laws of 
beer and milk fermentation, as connected 
with the introduction of organisms. His in- 
vestigations were now directed to two dis- 
eases—viz., that form of splenic fever known 
as charbon or anthrax and the disease known 
as chicken cholera. The course pursued as to 
this last disease will illustrate the method. 
Pasteur found that if he dipped a glass rod 
into the blood of a fowl sick of this disease 
and placed it in a culture fluid, he could 
inoculate and kill other fowls in the same 
way; but if, in making one culture 
fluid after another, and introducing the 
virus, he allowed intervals of two weeks, 
or a month, or two or three months to 
elapse, and then used the inoculating fluid, he 
was able to produce a benign modification of 
the disease, in which the same micro-organism 
occurred, but without fatal results. Then he 
also found that fowls which had been treated 
thus would not contract the original disease, 
In other words, he had discovered a protective 
system of vaccination and a mode of preparing 
the virus therefor. He was able by a system to 
reduce the virulence of the virus ‘* when a suf- 
ficiently long interval had elapsed between the 
impregnation of one culture with the micro- 
organism of the preceding.”’ 

Experimenting still further, he was able to 
show that the agent which intervenes so as to 
change the virulent to a mild attenuated virus 
is simply the oxygen of the air. Pasteur has 
not only repeated these experiments, but has 
recently, in the department around Paris, inoc- 
ulated 20,000 sheep and many cattle and horses, 
asa protection from splenic fever, which de 
stroys in France four million dollars’ worth of 
animals annually. He has shown how all die 
that are inoculated with the first virus, while 
none die and all are protected when inoculated 
with the attenuated virus. Who shall yet cal- 
culate the possibilities of such a discovery ? 








Science. 

Tue easiness with which erroneous phi- 
losophical conclusions may be deduced from 
even very careful observation of facts was 
illustrated in a communication recently made 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia. The Draba verna is a very common 
introduced weed in cultivated ground and is 
one of the earliest of spring flowers. It isin 
bloom in February in early seasons. Though 
so old and well-known a plant, it was only 
this season that it was noted to have what in 
the time of Linnzeus would have been called 
horological habits. The petals expanded on 
sunshiny days about 9 a. M. and closed at 
about 2P.m. As soon as the petals closed, 
the pedicels commenced to droop, till by 
nightfail they represented the half of a circle, 
These drooping pedicels commenced to rise at 
sunrise, and by nine in the morning were erect, 
at which time, as already stated, the petals 
commenced to expand. This expansion, how- 
ever, seemed wholly dependent on direct sun- 
light, for on cloudy days succeeding to these 
observations the petals did notexpand. After 
several days of cloudiness and closed flowers, 
one succeeded when the atmosphere was but 
fleecy. The sun could be seen through the 
thin, misty veil. The volume of light 
that day was great, though it was not 
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sunlight; still the petals remained closed. 
The day following, only partially obscured by 
occasional clouds, the flowers opened. The 
observer felt justified in concluding that direct 
sunlight was the agent in causing the expan- 
sion of the petals, and full many a philosoph- 
ical theory has been evolved on evidence not 
near as strong as this. The evening of the 
day last referred to there was a heavy thun- 
der-shower, and the next day was cloudy, 
warm, and moist; but, strange to say, the 
petals expanded that day as freely as on the 
sunshiny ones previous, and since that time 
there have often been cloudy days when the 
flowers opened without sunshine, though wn 
der every circumstance through the whole 
season the flowers closed at two o’clock. 
The inference is that it is not merely sun- 
shine which induces the expansion of the 
flowers of Draba verna, but some unknown 
influence which accompanies the sunshine 
and which may exert its powers at times when 
the sun does not shine. Such instances as 
these show why observers sometimes differ in 
their conclusions, and they indicate the ne- 
cessity of many varied observations before 
final conclusions are reached. 


....A study of the present treeless prairies 
indicates that they were lakes at the close of 
the glacial era and that no trees have beeu 
growing on them since they became dry, after 
the lakes formed by the melting of the glaciers 
subsided. Below the glacial subsidies, how- 
ever, trees of cedar and cottonwood are found 
quite abundantly, and in some cases exact 
molds of leaves and insects, which are furnish- 
ing us with a pretty good idea of what existed 
in pre-glacial times. Mr. J. W. Pike has re- 
cently given an account of what has been 
found along the line of Mazon Creek, one of 
the tributaries of the Illinois. This small 
stream has worn its way through prairie soil, 
drift, and sandstone, into a bed of blue shale, 
which covers a stratum coal which exists below 
the level of the stream. In this shale are the 
remains of crustaceans, fishes, and reptiles, 
which inhabited the waters at the time of 
their subsidence. In this shale are concre- 
tions with mostly leaves, or, rather, impres- 
sions in the center. These are formed by the 
oxides of iron cementing the muddy material 
around the leaves; but besides leayes are 
roaches, locusts, May-flies, and termites, or 
creatures allied to these, and others like crabs, 
shrimps, and craw-fishes. Mr. Pike supposes 
they had floated out from the sbore on leaves, 
ayd finally sunk with their frail boats, and 
had become imbedded in the mud, which the 
iron oxides bave preserved here for us. 

...-China seems to retain a monopoly in 

Chinese tea and Canton matting. The late 
Commissioner of Agriculture believed he could 
enter the United States in the race with the 
former, but so far the success is not promising. 
In regard to canton matting, an enormous 
amount is shipped to the United States every 
year, with no attempt to make any of it in the 
United States. Indeed, it has been difficult to 
ascertain precisely what plants are used in the 
matting manufacture. It has at length been 
found that it is made of a kind of galingale 
or sedge grass (Cyperus tegetiformis), another 
sedge (Lepironia mucronata) being used for 
finer work. These sedge grasses are gathered 
wild from swamps or damp places, by the 
poorer classes, and sold to the factories. The 
yellow coloring matter is made from the flow- 
ers of Sophora Japonica, a tree now common in 
American gardens. The blue is obtained from 
asort of wild buckwheat (/olygonum tinctori- 
um). It is not yet known what plant they use 
for the green dye, though its vernacular 
name is ‘‘ Lam Yip.” 


....-The seeds of the common water lily 
(Nymphea odorata) are heavier than water. 
When ripe, they would fall out, and new 
plants have to struggle among the older plants 
as best they could. Nature seems to have 
thought of this, and has provided the seed 
with a cellular substance, known botanically 
as an arillus. When the seeds are ejected 
from the capsule, this aril swells and becomes 
filled with air, by which the seed is buoyed up 
and carried long distances. When the air is 
dispelled or the substance decays, the seed 
sinks to the bottom. This interesting discoy- 
ery has been recently made by Mr. R. H. 
Warder, of North Bend, Ohio. 


...- Professor Colbert, of Chicago, bas recent- 
ly worked out an orbit for the companion of 
Sirius. He finds a period of 49.6 years, and 
that the distance and position angle are both 
rapidly decreasing at present, 80 that in 1890 
the distance will be only a little more than 
2° The outstanding discrepancies oetween the 
observed and computed orbits, he suggests, 
could be reconciled by supposing a disturbing 
companion (not yet seen by any telescope), 
with a period of about 20 years, and having at 
present a position angle of about 200°. 

...-Professor Ordway suggests that, as sil- 
ver is becoming so ignobly cheap, some more 
precious metal may come into use for money, 





and believes that aluminium may be the one 
to take ite place. 
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portance was the opening of the season at the 
Academy of Music, with Lohengrin.”” Wag- 
ner’s fascinating lyric mosate of tenth-century 
religion and romance drew its wonted Jarge 
audience, if a rarely unenthusiastic one. It 
would manifestly be unfair to criticise too rig- 
idly an initial representation, and, due allow- 
ance made for drawbacks natural to any such, 
Col. Mapleson certainly may claim to have 
begun his winter’s work in gratifying shape. 
We omit all detailed reference to the well- 
known favorites of many seasons reappearing 
(though Signor Campanini, by the way, was 
not at all in voice) to remark that M’lle Hauk’s 
Zsa, from a purely musical standpoint, merite 
much praise. She sings the rdle throughout 
artistically and intelligently; but, aside from 
this, it cannot be classed among her real suc- 
cesses. Her Lisa is purely conventional. She 
invests tLe character with little of ite dreami- 
ness and pathos. Only with the beautiful duet 
** Cessaro i canti’’ did she rise to the evening’s 
exigencies—precisely where Wagner’s heroine 
becomes least ideal. Lyrically and dramatic- 
ally she fails to prove herself in sympathy with 
the role, much a6 she may 6o feel herself, and 
itis hard to see how the composer could regard 
her appearance in it with the favor he is said 
to. M’lle Kalas, the debutante of the even- 
ing, displayed, as Ortruda, a light, agreeable 
voice, of very uneven quality, but excellent 
dramatic timbre. The orchestra gave capital 
support on this occasion and the chorus has 
plainly been improved. 


-++»-Mr. Geo. Magrath, the young American 
pianist, will make his début at Steinway Hall, 
with the co-operation of Mr. Theo. Thomas 
and bis orchestra, on Nov. 10th. Mr. Magrath 
will play Rubinstein’s Concerto In D and Beet- 
hoven’s Fourth Concerto.———Miss Annie 
Louise Cary’s appearance until late in the sea- 
son is doubtful, owing to her severe cold and 
her physician’s orders.—-—M’me Adeliva 
Patti makes her first appearance Nov. 9th. 
Her company includes the cela va sans dire Sig- 
nor Nicolini, Salviati, the famous baritone from 
Milau, and several less notable artists.— 
The first concert of the N. Y. Philharmonic 
Society transpires Nov. 12th. The program 
includes Brabm’s new ‘Tragic Overture,” 
Tschaikowski’s Second Piano Concerto (also 
new), the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, and 
“Two Episodes from Teuvau’s Faust,” v¥ 
Liszt. The soloist will be M’me Madeleine 
Schiller.———The Symphony Society’s tirst 
program for the season will be published in 
our next issue. 





...-Mr. Albert D, Hubbard, a young pianist 
of much promise, gave a recital at Chickering 
Hall on the afternoon of the 18th, with a 
pleasant program, though one by no means 
difficult to memorize. Mr. Hubbard has a 
fiue touch, a particularly well-irained left 
hand, and two excellent qualities appear in 
his playing—expression and taste. Opposed 
to this good artistic capital, he must correct 
his tendency to overuse his pedal, his runs on 
the middle of the clavier must be clearer, and 
(partly in consequence of areally facile execu- 
tion) he ofien hastens his tempo needlessly. 
Possibly, however, when pianists learn not to 
play too fast Mother Shipton’s prophecies 
will not be needed to hint the end of the 
world, 


----A hearing of the Oratorio Society chorus 
at arecent rehearsal evinced most satisfactory 
progress in preparing for their first concert, on 
Dec. 26th, when the ‘* Tower of Babel” will, 
by special request, be presented. Their attack 
is confident and prompt, their shading smooth, 
aud the volume and unity of sound noticeably 
good. The Society has received a large in- 
crease in the number of its chorus this season, 
An evening with the “* New York Chorus,” un- 
der Mr. Theodore Thomas, also discovers this 
organization to be making rapid advancement 
in the study of “ Israel in Egypt.’’ Their first 
concert will be awaited with much interest. 


--+.The greatness, the strength, the marvel. 
ous union of the purest musical science uv- 
der certain comparatively narrow bounds of 
developing it—all this outside of the exqui- 
sile beauties abounding in the choicest of such 
works—to these how many ears and eyes have 
yetto be opened. Moreover, those who at- 
tended the jarge symphonic concerts will do 
well to recollect that in no way can they arrive 
uta broad view of the progressive develop- 
ment of the greatest sywphonic composers, 


unless they turn some attention to their 
works of this class. Verbum sap. 


---“* Blind Tom” performed at Steinway 
Hall on Thursday evening last, before a large 
house. He is evidently quite as much an un- 
accountable musical prodigy as ever and re- 
galed his audience on this occasion with now 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Apassionata”’ Sonata and now 
by whistling one Negro melody and playing 
two others at the same time, as well as the 
usual unpleasant display of his mental im- 
becilities, apart from bis musie. As a phenom- 
enon “ Blind Tom,” of course, deserves hear- 
ing; S6an artist, that is quite apothes matter. 





horses brought to this country by General Grant 
issaid to be wfact. When the horses were 
delivered to the American official who was de- 
puted to represent General Grant, he found 
that, through some bocus-pocus of the em- 
ployés of the Sulten’s stables, one of the 
horses selected had been exchanged for a dis- 
mal beast, being lame and generally unsound. 
Our countryman did not wish to forward so 
wretched an animal to the United States; yet 
what was to bedone? Torefuse the Sultan’s 
gift would have been a deadly insult, and, be- 
sides, he had no right to do anything of the 
kind; while to find fault with it would have 
been a deadlier. Finally a bright idea struck 
him. The unsound horse happened to be 
black, so he sent for the high and mighty 
Turkish official who had the matter in charge, 
and regretfully informed him that, though 
General Grant was enchanted with the two 
noble steeds that were accorded him by the 
magnificence of the Sultan, he would, un- 
fortunately, be unable to use the black one, as 
horses of that color were only employed for 
funerals in America, and to offer or accept one 
as a gift was held to bean exceedingly bad 
omen in that country. The courteous Turk 
was profuse in civilities and apologies, the 
black horse was taken away, and a sound and 
handsome animal of another color was sent in 
its stead. 


«-»-Mr. Scoville, the brother-in-law and 
counsel of Guiteau, the assassin of President 
Garfield, wrote to General B. F. Butler, re- 
questing bis assistance in defending the pris- 
over at the forthcoming trial. Owing to pre- 
vious engagemeuts, General Butler was unable 
to accede to the request, but in his letter of 
declination speaks as follows: ‘If the trial 
was set for a time when I could possibly de- 
vote myself to this case, 1 should very care- 
fully weigh your application before I refused 
it. I hold it to be a part of the chivalry of my 
profession that no lawyer within the circuit 
where he practices ought, without good cause, 
to refuse to stand fora man whose life is in 
danger before a court of justice, whether his 
personal belief might be that the accused was 
innocent or guilty ; and, of course, the amount 
of compensation in the cuse ought not to be 
come a wake-weigtt in the question. The ad- 
mirable example set by Otis, one of the Sons 
of Liberty, in face of popular prejudice, de- 
fending the king’s oflicers for shooting down 
the citizens of Boston, in King Street (now 
State Street), has been the rule of my profes- 
sional life and ought to be the guide of every 
lawyer.” 


...-The late Baron James Rothschild was 
once persuaded by his friend, Eugene Dela- 
croix, the painter, to sit for him as the model 
for a beggar, as much by way of a joke as be- 
cause of his capacity for excellently assuming 
the appearance of a mendicant. While he was 
thus disguised one day fn the artist’s studio, 
one of Delacroix’s young friends entered, and 
was so completely deceived by the model’s 
woe-begone appearance, that, in passing out, he 
stealthily pressed a coin into the old man’s 
hand. Rothschild greatly enjoyed his success 
in his assumed character and took the money ; 
but, making inquiry concerning the young 
man, and learning that be was in needy circum- 
stances, he became the source of substantial 
pecublary aid. 


....Lord Cornwallis, who lived to his sixty- 
seventh year, was a bardy old soldier, and in 
his later days was much exercised by the 
effeminate use of umbrellas, which came into 
fashion about the time of the first American 
war. Toa servant who on a raivy day offi- 
ciously held one over Cornwallis’s head 
‘Stand aside, man!’’ he angrily exclaimed. 
“Tm not made of sugar.”’ 


..In the forty-four years during which 
Queen Victorin bas ocetipied the English 
throne she has spent about twelve days iu Lre- 
land. These twelve days represent the time 
occupied by two visits, the last of which took 
place twenty years ago. 


...-The Pope has been living a very retired 
life lately. He is entirely dedicated to his 
ijea of accommodating the reaction In the in- 
terests of Roman Catholicism with existing 
governinents and institutions. He writes down 
all his views, to serve at some future favor- 
able time. 


and comfortable house on Euclid Ave., Cleve. 
land, and will spend the winter there, with her 
daughter and her younger sons. She will take 
possession in a few weeks, and her children 
will then immediately enter school. 


...-Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is of the 
same age as Mr. Tennyson—seventy-two. 
Like the poet laureate, Dr. Holmes bears his 
age wonderfully well. 





in 1753, attracted the attention of Minister 
Kasson, who forwarded some account of it. 
The number of students is limited to fifty, 
selected, according to proficiency, from stu- 
dents who have finished a course at the gym- 
nasium, that word vot having the same limited 
meaning which it bears in this country. 
Eight of the best students are maintained 
without cost to them; the rest pay 800 florins 
a year for board and tuition, besides an en- 
trance fee of 100 florins, the government pay- 
ing 22,000 florins toward the 50,000 which the 
institution requires for its maintenance. The 
course of study is under fifteen teachers and 
covers five years. There are two divisions 
of study. The first embraces jurispradence, 
political science (that is, diplomatic history 
of states and international law, taught ino 
French), national law, statistics, financial and 
commercial law, civil and criminal law, and 
the consular system. The second division ts 
exclusively languages, comprising English, 
French, Italian, Turkish, modern Greek, Per- 
sian, and both written and common Arabic. 


.... The report of the president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, to the 
board of regents for the year ending June 
30th, 1881, bas just been published and is 
most complete and thorough with regard to 
the details of the institution. The University 
isin a most flourishing condition and ranks 
among the first of Western colleges. An in- 
teresting feature connected with the opening 
of the present collegiate year is the estab- 
lishment of a School of Political Science, 
under the direction of a faculty numbering 
ten efficient instructors. The results of this 
project are awaited with interest and we will 
in a future number dwell more at length 
upon this important step in educational prog- 
ress. President Angell, who has been absent 
from the country as United States minister to 
China, will resume his duties at the Univers- 
ity during the present academic year. 


....Four of our prominent colleges now 
have a course in special preparation for pub- 
lic life. Columbialed the way and is followed 
by the University of Michigan, Cornell, and 
tbe University of Pennsylvania. Many of the 
colleges have been giving solid instruction in 
political science and economy ; but it wasa 
part of the undergraduate course, and not, as 
it should be, a professional department. 
Princeton, indeed, under the leadership of 
that eminent publicist, Dr. Lyman H. At- 
water, has been giving it a place in the post- 
graduate department, and one sfudent Las 
won the degree of Ph.D. for work in political 
ethics and economy. Itisto be hoped that 
the matter may now be taken up in earnest. 


...-Provost Pepper’s statement that the ad- 
mission of women to the University of Penn- 
sylvania cannot be considered, owing to a lack 
of room, leads the Tribune to remark, perti- 
nently: “It would be ioteresting to know if 
the Provost would refuse an addition of fifty 
or a hundred young men to bis freshman class 
on the ground that there was not room for 
them.” 


-»..The executive committee of the board 
of trustees of the University of Wooster last 
week deposed seven members of the faculty of 
the medical department at Cleveland and de- 
clared their chairs vacant. ‘These professors 
had undertaken to consolidate their medical 
school with that of the Western Reserve Col- 
lege. The trouble may lead to litigation. 


....A writer in one of our exchanges de- 
nounces the gift of the late Matthew Vassar 
of $80,000 to found two chairs in Vassar which 
are never to be occupied by women as ‘* an $80,000 
sneer,’”? and calls upon the women of the 
country tocontribute $80,000, to enable Vassar 
to reject the gift with proper womanly scorn. 


.... Thirty Indian students who have spent 
the past three years in the Hampton Normal 
School left recently for Dakota, to become 
instructors among their respective nations 
and tribes. Superintendent Armstrong ex. 
pects to bring back an equal number of new 
students. 


....-President Seelye speaks with gratifics- 
tion of the success of the new system of self- 
government at Amberst. The faculty agree 
that they have never knowna yearin which 
so much honest work, with such healthy re- 
sults, has been done in the college. 


e.eeTbe Elmira board of education is con- 
sidering a preposition to establish school 
saving-banksin connection with each of the 
district schools of the city. In England the 
National Thrift Society is raising a special 
fund to forward a similar project. 


....-Drs. Skinner and Craig have accepted 
the positions to which they were elected io 
Chicago Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Marquis bse deciined. 





BALDWIN, H. D., ord. at Flushing, Mich., 
Sept. ath. 


BRAISLIN, Epwarp, Mt. Holly, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Newton Center, Mass. 

CLOYD, L. L., Clarinda, lowa, resigns. 

COOLEY, D. H., Freeport, [l., becomes 
financial agept of University of Chicago. 

DARGAN, E. C., ord. and inst. in First ch., 
Petersburg, Va. 

DICKEN, E. M., Bethel, Ky., resigns. 

FISHER, C. H. D., removes from Genesee, 
lll., to Duluth, Minn. 

GILBERT, 8. B., Normal, Ill., resigns. 

GORDON, C. M., Oholona, Miss., died re- 
cently. 

HATCH, W. J., Columbus City, Iowa, resigns. 

HULBERT, E. B., D. D., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

JACKSON, L. W., Masonville, resigns, and 
goes soon to Addison, N. Y. 

MORROW, R. E., ord. at Hepzibah, Ga., 
recently. 

PETERS, G. M., Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 


PIERSON, J. J., removes from Jordanville, 
N. Y., to Woodbury, N. J. - 


SHAFTOE, R. H., Ward’s Corners, lows, re- 
signs. 
STOCK, A. H., Fort Covington, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, Josera F., ord. at Oberlin, O. 


BOLSTER, W. H., Everett, accepts call to 
South ‘Weymouth, Mass. 


‘CAMPBELL, Wii R., ord. at Roxbury, 
ass. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Witu14M B., ord. at Ober- 
lin, O. 

EVANS, 8. A. (Methodist), has joined First 
ch., Dighton, Mass., and is ready fora pas- 
torate. 

FEEMSTER, W. J., Washara, Kan., resigns. 

FITCH, Cuarzes N., North Cornwall, Conn., 
dismissed. 

FROST, Wi114M G., ord. at Oberlin, O. 

HALL, Lyman B., ord. at Oberlin, O. 

HART, Henry E., inst., at Franklin, Conn. 

HICKS, W. C., Hammond, called to Prescott, 
Wis. 

MARSH, A. F., Orange, Mase., accepts call to 
Leadville, Col. | 

MARSH, Francis J., acting pastor at Upton, 
Mass., to remain five years longer, declines 
call. 

McGOWN, R. H., Harrington, Me. (Method- 
ist), accepts call to Machiasport, Me. 

NORRIS, Jonn 8., Grand Rapids, called to 
Tomab, Wis. 

PARK, A. L., Gardiner, Me., accepts call to 
Falls Church, Va. 

ROGERS, 8. J., Marshall, Minn., resigns. 

SLACK, Ezra, inst. in Merrimack, N. H. 

STARR, E. C., Hartford, accepts call to North- 
field, Conn. 

WOOD, M. C., South Meriden, Conn., resigns. 

WOODRUFF, Henry C., inst. in Black Roek, 


Conn. 
LUTHERAN. 
DIFFENBACH, Water, inst. at Mt, Car- 
roll, Il. 


DOERR, P., inst. in Warren, Penn. 

HOLLAND, R. C., accepts call to Martins 
burg, W. Va. 

LEATHERS, A., Van Wert, O., accepts call to 
Huntingdon, Ind. 

MUELHAUSER, G., ord. and inst. at Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 

NEIMAN, J. H., inst. at Catawiesa, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAB. ‘ 


BATES, ALFRED K.., accepts call to Lima, N. Y. 

BEVERIDGE, A. M., D.D., Lansingburg, N. 
Y. Church refuses to accept resignation. 

BOYD, W. L., accepts call to Prairie City, Ill. 

CODDINGTON, W. D,, professor in Syracuse 
University, declines call to Second ehb., 
Chicago, Ml 

CRAWFORD, F. §., called to Groveland, N. Y. 

CURTIS, H. M., Belvidere, Ill, called to 
Flint, Mich. 

DUFFIELD, Samuet W., Second ch., Altoona, 
Penn., resigns. 

FREELAND, N. D., Monroe, called to Pelham 
Manor, N. ¥. 

GIBBONS, Huaues O., inst. in Third ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn., Oct. Lith. 
GREEN, Rorvs 8., Morristown, N. J., accepts 
call to Lafayette-st. ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
HAMLIN, T. 8., ord. and inst. in Woodside 
eb., Troy, N. Y 

HODGMAN, T. Morey, re-engaged as supply 
at Huron, . 

HOPKINS, F. E., supplies Hempstead, N. Y., 
one year. 

KILBOURN, Jonn K., closes his labors at 
Clarence, 

KING, J. C., removes from Chase City, Va., 
to Ponca, Neb. 

LAVERTY, D. H., inst, at Crestlire, O. 

NICHOLS, P., accepts eall to First cb., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

PATTERSON, J. G., called to Urbana, O. 

es ee T. A., accepts call to Winnebago, 


SMULLER, Henry W., died recently, in New 
York, aged 73. 

a 

STANTON, R. L., D. D., removes to Denver, 

STREET, Davin, removes from Salem to Van 


WATT, d. C., Uties, called te Findlag, O. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS, 1825—1830. 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


James WADDELL ALEXANDER, D.D., 1804— 


This eminent member of a distinguished 
family, the eldest son of Dr. Archibald, was 
born in Virginia ; graduated at Princeton, 1820; 
professor of rhetoric there, 1833, and of church 
history, 1849; pastor in New York, 1844—1849, 
and again from 1851 to his death. His very con- 
siderable poetic talent was displayed, so far as 
I knew, only in few translations, but one of 
these may challenge comparison with the best 
work of any writer in this field. It is his ren- 
dering of thst noblest of Paul Gerhardt’s 
hymns, “0 Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” 
which was based upon St. Bernard’s “ Salve 
Capnt cruentatum,” and the English is almost 
‘as worthy of its German prototype as that of 
the Latin original. 

“O sacred Head, now wounded.” 

Most American collections of recent date 
include more or less of this, and those which 
omit it exclude one of the noblest and love- 
Tiest of Passion-hymns. The best books usual- 
‘ly give the date as 1849;'a seriouserror. It 
apneared, with eight double stanzas, in the 
“Christian Lyre,” 1880. Two stanzas, of in- 
ferior valne and seldom used, were added at 
some later date, and the last one rewritten and 
‘not improved. Here is the recension of this: 

“ And when I am departing, 

O part not Thou from me; 
When mortal pangs are darting, 
Come, Lord, and set me free! 

And when my heart must languish 
Amidst the final throe, 
Releare me from my anguish 
By Thine own pain and woe!” 
‘venture to prefer the earlier version : 
“Be near when I am dying, 
O show Thy Cross to me! 
And for my succor flying, 
Come, Lord, to set me free. 
There eyes, new faith receiving, 
Prom Jesus shall not move; 
Por he who dies believing, 
Dies safely, through Thy Love.” 


Though generally accepted by Trinitsrians, 
I think this hymn has not been quite adequate- 
ly appreciated. Obviously, it was mace by a 
busy man, who did not stop to polish his 
verses. Many pleces which have small life in 
them—as Willis’s lyric, just cited, and that of 
A. L. Hillhouse—are much superior to it in 
the formal details of poetic grace and smooth- 
ness; but even poetry as such is not wholly a 
matter of external form—the essence, the fu- 
ward life of it arehere. It is asa hymn that 
these stanzas must be tested, and nothing can 
be more hymnic. Nothing better expresses the 
idea and accomplishes the effect of purely and 
intensely Christian worship. In the Episcopal 
services nothing more aptly strikes the key- 
note of Passion Week and Good Friday, and 
we sing them none the less heartily because 
they were brought to us by a stout Presbyteri- 
an. They are saturated with the spirit of the 
holiest days and thoughts and facts we know, 
and speak right from the heart to the heart. 

“ What Thou, my Lord, hast suffered 
Was all for sinners’ gain; 
Mine, mine was the transgression, 
But thine the deadly pain. 


7 * 7. . . 
“ What language shall I borrow 
To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
For this Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end ?” 
The briefer rendering in ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” by so eminent a writer as Sir Henry 
Baker, however graceful, will hardly stand 
beside this: 
“ Death's pallid hue comes o'er Thee, 
The glow of life decays. 
* 


- . 
I see Thy strength end vies 
All fading in the strife, 
And Death with cruel rigor 
Bereaving Thee of life.” 
This reads feebly beside the manly and noble 
lines of Alexander. If I had to choose for 
any use the half dozen most precious hyn.ns 
of native origin, or thirty from the whole 
stores of our language, in either ease this, or 
the best part of it, would be one. 

His other specimens are less famous and less 
powerful. But one of them, preserved by Dr. 
Hiteheock and in the Reformed *‘ Hymns of 
the Church,” a free rendering of ‘ Stabat 
Mater "— 

“ Near the cross was Mary weeping” — 
1s very good. For instence: 
“ When no eye its pity gave us, 
When there was no arm to save us, 
He his love and power displayed. 
By his stripes he wrought our healing ; 
By his death, our life revealing, 
He for us the ransom paid.” 
This appeared in the Tract Society’s “‘ Sacred 
Songs,” 1842. Another from the Latin, trans- 
lating Bernard’s ‘‘ Jesu dulcis memoria” — 
“Jesus, how sweet thy memory is "— 
is admitted by Drs. Hatfield and Hitcheock, 
With the date 1858. It is not equal to the 


s 





familiar version by Coréwall. One from the 
German of C. F. Hartmann— 

“Now the crucible is breaking "— 
may be found in “Sacred Lyrics from the 
coal issued by the Presbyterian Board, in 
1859. 


ApontraM Jupsox, D.D., 1788—~1850. 


Tus famous Baptist missionary was born at 
Malden, Mass., and graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, 1807, and at Andover, 1810. In Feb- 
ruary, 1812, he was ordained, and sailed with 
his wife for Calcutta. On the way his views 
altered, and he soon after expounded the 
change in a book on baptism. His labora, 
trials, and successes {n Burmah were abund- 
ant and familiar. No less than five memoirs 
of him were published, and that by Dr. Way- 
land bad an extensive circnlation. He died at 
sea, on the way to Rangoon. 

Judson wes not much of a poet, but three 
hymns of his demand notice. One of them is 
rather widely used at home and somewhat 
known in England, its popularity being 
chiefly due to the fact that itis the briefest 
versification of the Lord’s Prayer, and per- 
haps partly to its pathetic origin. 

“Our Father, God, who art in Heaven.” 

This is signed ‘‘Prison, Ava, March, 1825.” 
It was written soon after the death of an tn- 
fant daughter, and during his confinement of 
twenty-one months, when he was ‘‘ manacled 
and daily expecting execution."’ He claimed 
it to be ‘“‘comprised in fewer words than the 
original Greek and in two more only than the 
common tranelation.’’ 

The others are for immersion and are 
adopted by most American Baptist collec- 
tions. They are not much later than the above, 

“ Our Saviour bowed beneath the wave.” 
This was ‘‘ sung at the baptism of several sol- 
diers at Maulmein, British Pegu.’’ I find it 
first in Ripley’s selection, 1829—1831. 
“Come, Holy Spirit, Dove divine.” 
Found in Winchell’s Appendix, 1882. 


WruumM Rosserr, 1798—1873. 


An eminent teacher and elocutionist, born 
and educated in Glasgow. In 1817 he came to 
Savannah, in 1822 to New Haven, and after 
that lived in New England. He wasa great 
promoter of teachers’ associations and earnestly 
devoted to the cause of education. Originally 
a Baptist, it is not known that he ever changed 
his connection ; but he disapproved of close 
ee nion and fated with Christians of 
all sorts. He was vot a Unitarian, though 
his one so-called hymn is used chiefly if not 
exclusively within that body and was written 
at the request of his friend, Dr. Ware, for The 
Christian Examiner, where it appeared, 1826. 
It was a descriptive poem of seven stanzas, 
with the title ‘‘That ye, through his poverty, 
might be rich,” and began, 

“Low in the dim and sultry west.” 
This may be found in Plerpont’s ‘Sabbath 
Recreations,”’ 1829, and “Lays of the Sab- 
bath,” 1846. The piece now used by Mar- 


tineau and others commences with the third 
stanza, 
“O'er the dark wave of Galilee,” 


or, as the original bad it, “On.” 


NATHANTEL Parker WIit18, 1807—1867. 


Willis in this company is a sort of Saul 
among the prophets, for the line which 
seemed most natural to him and which he 
followed with most success was eminently 
light literature. He was born at Portland, 
graduated at Yale, 1827, and traveled abroad, 
1831—37. The rest of his career, as editor, 
author, and man-about-town, {s well enough 
remembered. His ‘‘Sacred Poems,’ inex- 
pevsive Scripture sketches, and narratives in 
blank verse were vastly popular for a time, 
but are well on the way to oblivion now. 
while a single so-called hymn (only its last 
stanza isin truly hymnic form) retains place 
in many booke, owing to the scarcity of really 
good and genuine dedication hymns. 

“The perfect world by Adam trod.” 
This was ‘‘ written to be sung at the conse- 
eration of Hanover-St. Church, Boston,” in 
1826. It is a creditable essay in verse and 
might bave taken the prize at any undergrad- 
uate contest. 





ALFRED ALEXANDER Woopnvtt, M. D., 
1810—1836. 


This young physician was a grandson of 
John Woodhall, D.D., of Freehold, N. J. He 
practiced at Princeton and died there. Dr. 
Hatfield has recently discovered in him the 
author of a patriotic hymn, which appeared in 
the first edition of the Presbyterian ‘“‘ Hymns,”’ 
Princeton, 1829, bound up with the “ Psalms,” 
issued the year previous. 

“ God of the passing year, to Thee.” 
As now used by the Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian Hymnals and the Baptist “ Praise Book,’ 
the first line is doubtfully improved into 
“Great God of nations, now to Thee.” 
One or two books, I think, begin with the 
second stanza, ’ 
“ We bless Thy name, Almighty God.” 
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Fine Arts. 


Amone the important additions to New 
York pieture-galleries will be found, at Knoed- 
ler’s, a new painting by De Néuville, which 
attracted much attention at the salon of 1870. 
It is “‘The Captured Dispatch-Bearer” and 
affords another striking proof of the great tal 
ent of this still young painter. The prisoner, a 
French officer, has been seized, and is und@rgo- 
ing search in presence of a Prussian general 
and staff, seated at breakfast before a village 
inn. The portrayal of national physical types 
is particularly accurate and the incident most 
spiritedly and naturally caught in allits nu- 
merous details, At Reichard’s a remarkably 
fine Benjamin Constant--‘ Scene in a Harem 
at Tangiers ’—precents a singularly powerful 
contrast of dark and light flesh tints. In the 
same gallery hangs a recent Joseph Brandt — 
‘*A Polish Village Street,’ a late Kowalski, 
anda Von Thoren. At Avery’s is one of 
Schreyer’s favorite Wallachian canvasses— 
peasant wagoners bivouacking for the night. 
Another Schreyer, of much more pretension 
and brilliant effect, will also be noticed at 
Knoedler’s—an Arab fray and retreat, of char- 
acteristic dash and coloring. 





....On Tuesday, October 25th, was unveiled 
in Union Square the magnificent fountain pre- 
sented to the city through the Ifberality of Mr. 
D. Willis James. The model is from the hand 
of Adolf Donndorf, professor of sculpture 
at Stuttgart ; the casting executed by the well- 
known Brunswick house of G. Howaldt; and 
the granite Swedish. The fountain is elaborate 
and elegant in design and unsurpassed by any 
similar monument in New York City. Upona 
plain granite platform rises an octagonal 
bronze pedestal, at four sides of which the 
water issues from the mouths of colossal 
lions’ heads of bronze. Upon this pedestal is 
elevated the bronze group which forms the 
chief ornament to the work—a female figure, 
considerably larger than life size, bringing 
her pitcher to a well for water. She holds 
one child on her arm and leads another at her 
side. The principal figure is of remarkably 
graceful conception and execution and the 
minor details of the structure most harmonious 
and effective. 


inl Mr. A. V. Anthony, whose views are cer- 
tainly entitled to respect, asserts in his excel- 
lent little preface to the Exhibition of Amer- 
iean Wood Engravings, now open in Boston, 
that the production of wood engravings on the 
end of the grain, with the tools used on metal 
plates, was an idea “ full grown at {its birth,” 
and that in its elementary principles “it has 
undergone no change ”’ during its century of 
existence. It might be queried, by the way, 
whether elementary principles in art or eny- 
thing elee can well undergo a change during 
any length of time. 


... The judges of the prize competition in 
wall-paper designs, originated by Messrs. 
Ward, Fuller & Co., made their awards upon 
the afternoon of the 18th. Mrs. T. M. Wheeler 
received the first prize, of $1,000; Miss Ida 
Clark the second prize, of $500; the third 
prize, of $300, was carried off by Miss Caroline 
Townsend ; and the fourth, of $200, fell to Miss 
Dora Wheeler. The special prize of $200 for a 
decorated ceiling was not awarded. Miss 
Townsend is the same lady who received the 
first prize offered by the Decorative Art So- 
elety for a portiere. 


-++-The Metropolitan Museum of Art an- 
pounce the opening of their Fourth Exhibi- 
tion on October 3lst—next Monday. Every 
effort hag, been made to secure the co-opera- 
tion of t#e owners of our principal private 
collections of sculpture and painting, and 
many most valuable and celebrated loans have 
been received. It is expected that this ex- 
hibition will far surpass any preceding ones 
and rival the memorable ‘‘Loan Collection” 
of 1876. The exhibition remains open till 
April. 


....-Among the artists returned to town and 
busily engaged at their respective easels are 
M. F. H. DeHass, who is working at his ‘‘ En- 
trance to Portland Harbor’’; Gilbert Gaul, who 
is busy with a quaint English interior—a lady 
toying with her canary; Mr. M. J. Burns from 
his Monhegan saunterings ; C. M. Dewey; and 
Mr, Eastman Johnson. 


... Satisfaction is expressed in critical cir- 
cles with the taste of the dealers in their selec- 
tion of pictures for this season. Instead of 
leading and pandering to the ‘‘ esthetic” 
craze, they have rather taken a stand, so far as 
they could, in favor of the reasonable and true. 


..--A curious step (whether backward or 
forward may be an open question) is the rigid 
exclusion of the nude from the Liverpool ex- 
hibition, by decision of the directory. 


...-The third competitive exhibition of 
designs for decorated cards will take place at 
the American Art Gallery in November. 





2 ebbies, 


A NIGHT-GowN Is nothing but a nap-sack. 


-+»»What is the worst thing about riches? 
Not having any. 





++.» Webster was an ssthete, because he en- 
thusiastically says in his dictionary that the 
verb ‘‘speak”’ is to utter. 


...«Miresh: “ May Ihave the pleasure?’ Miss 
Society: “Oui.” Fresh: “*What does ‘we’ 
mean?’ Miss 8.; ‘‘O, U, andi.” 


.... Sheridan says an oyster may be crossed 
in love, and rumor has it that a mosquito was 
actually mashed, this Summer, on a Long 
Branch belle. 


....A donkey fs a fearless animal, and one 
is strongly impressed with this belief when he 
reads in the old books about a Jack’s defying 
the lightning. 


--++An exchange says: ‘‘Atianta is the Chi- 
eago of the South.” This is the hardest blow 
that Atlanta bas received since General Sher- 
man knocked at her door, 


...-New Jersey is trying to claim Noah, be- 
cause he was a New-ark man. Yes, but you 
know he looked out of his Arkansaw land. 
Give the South a fair show in this thing. 


.... Josh Billings says be wouldn't give five 
cents to hear Bob Ingersoll on “ The Mie- 
takes of Moses’’; but he would give $500 to 
hear Moses on the mistakes of Bob Ingersoll. 


...“ Have some milk this morning ?”’ asked 
the milkman of Toozer, who stood at the back 
door. ‘“ No, not this milk; some udder milk,”’ 
said the little one. And the milkman walked 
a chalk line away from the house. 


...“Should a man shave up or down?” 
asked Augustus. “That depends,’’ replied 
the barber. ‘‘ When I shave you, for instance, 
I alway’ shave down.”” The emphasis on that 
last word nearly broke Augurtus’s heart. 


....An agricultural exchange offers some 
advice on “ How to Tell a Bad Egg.’? Didn’t 
read the article, but our advice would be: If 
you have anything important to tell a bad 
egg, why break it gently. 


....A school-teacher asked: ‘‘ What bird Is 
jarge enough to carry off a man?’ Nobody 
knew ; but one little girl suggested “a lark.” 
And then she exclaimed: ‘‘ Mamma sald Papa 
wouldn’t be home until Monday, because he 
had gone off on a lark.”’ 


....A polite man, rushing along the street, 
the other night, struck a man going in the 
opposite direction, but stopped long enough 
to say: ‘‘ My dear sir, if I ran into you, I beg 
your pardon. If you ran into me, don’t 
mention it.” And he tore away at redoubled 
speed. 


....'' What would you doif you were me and 
I were you ?”’ tenderly inquired a young swell 
of his lady friend,as he escorted her home 
from church. ‘* Well,’ said she, ‘if I were 
you, I would throw away that vile cigarette, 
cut up my cane for firewood, wear my watch- 
chain underneath my coat, and stay at home 
nights and pray for brains.”’ 


....8he jammed a hairpin tn her head 
(It made it feel quite sore); 
She murmured, in an undertone, 
“°Twon’t hairpin any more.” 
Her lover heard this dreadful jest, 
And cried, in deep distress : 
“That pun, my darling, pon my word, 
Has wrecked my hairpiness!’’ 


....Fitting emblems are not always apprect- 
ated. ‘the neighbors of a poor fellow who 
died erected a tombstone to his nemory, and 
had placed above it the conventional white 
dove. The widow looked at it through her 
tears, and said: ‘‘ It was very thoughtful to 
put itthere. John was very fond of gunning 
and itisan especially suitable emblem.” 


....A wild-eyed stranger suddenly appeared 
on ’Change in Peoria, the other day, and, toss- 
ing his coat on the floor, spat on his bands, 
and flercely exclaimed: ‘Gents, I’m after 
the duck that was out to Central Park witb my 
wife last Sunday.” And twenty-three mar 
ried men and eight or nine of the boys sud- 
denly dived under the tabies and shouted: 
** Don’t shoot.”” 


...-The Keokuk Gate City has unearthed the 
meanest man on record, and locates him at 
Burlington. The story, as the paper men- 
tioned tells it, is that, while a deaf, dumb, and 
blind hend-organist was sleeping on the post- 
office corner, the wretch stole his instrument 
and substituted a new-fangled churn therefor; 
and when the organist awoke he seized the 
handles of the churn and ground away for 
dear life, and when the “‘ shades of night were 
falling fast’ that meanest man in the world 
eame around, took his churn, restored the 
organ to ite owner, and carried home four 
pounds of creamery butter. 
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Literature 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wi!! be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mehers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice . 


PROFESSOR PHELPS’S THEORY OF 
PREACHING.* 


Ir the old-fashioned word treatise de. 
noted the most thorough and finished work, 
this volume deserves ¢ condigno to be called 
a treatise on homiletics. It may come to 
receive the special distinction of the treatise 
on that subject. It embodies the matured 
opinions of a splendidly endowed instruct- 
or, a8 formed in thirty-one years of profess- 
orial experience. No Andover graduate 
will need to be reminded that these are the 
lectures on preaching he heard in that sem- 
inary. The Venus of Milo would as soon 
fade from the recollections of the visitor to 
the Louvre as these monumental lectures 
from the memory of an intelligent student. 
The author states in the preface that, as be 
tween the scientific analytical method 
and the practical, he considered himself 
bound to choose the latter. He gives the 
still further and most interesting account of 
the genesis of these lectures: that it was his 
habit, from the first, to encourage his classes 
to ply him with questions, and to preserve 
notes of their inquiries, and that these lec- 
tures are largely a growth from such in- 
quiries, suggested by eager young minds in 
the actual needs of their preparation for the 
most practical of the liberal professions. 
The perusal of the volume shows, however, 
that this modest description would do the 
author injustice, for it is rich in ideal and 
theoretic discussion, to such an extent that 
the reader would be at lossto say which pre- 
dominates, the practical or the scientifico- 
analytic. On this very successful treatment 
of the two phases of the subject—not in sep- 
arate chapters, but always in conjunction— 
the peculiar merit of the work depends. 

Few authors have been capable of elabor- 
ating thelr work without injury, as Professor 
Phelps does. His subject warms in his 
mind as he holds it there. The more he 
works on it the brighter it grows, and as it 
approaches the last stages of finish, at the 
point where most minds grow weary, and 
are likely with one touch more to spoil 
everything, his wit or humor and imagina- 
tion come to him, and his last touches 
crown the work with the highest graces of 
style. The volume has the further merit of 
a luminous and well-ordered brevity, and, 
on the principle announced by Mr. Emer- 
son, that ‘‘poetry teaches the enormous 
power of a few words,” it is not wholly de- 
ficient here and there in a musical brevity 
which is akin to poetry, 

The volume is commended to 
young men as a superb example of the art 
in which it aims to instruct them. Every- 
thing is done thoroughly, with a thorough- 
ness that would satisfy Mr. Ruskin and, 
what is more important, with a thorough- 
ness that is born of conscientiousness and 
indicates a high and serious estimate of the 
importance of the whole work. It is a 
chain whose links have been hammered to 
finish them, and hammered again to try 
them, and at last finished with the best 
polish the metal will take, but never gilded 
with some glitter not natural to their own 
substance. There {sno want of play nor of 
freedom. There is room enough left for 
surprises, and openings enough for passion 
to spring through. Those high effects 
which are often supposed to be sponta- 
neous and which it is common to hear 





to be 


that culture, study, drill, and patient 
endeavor only remove further and fur- 
ther from the laborious student, are 


reached easily in these lectures by the 
methods they are formed to illustrate. 
We can bardly imagine a land in Christen- 
dom where these lectures might not be 
used with profit; but they are peculiarly 
suited to our own needs. We have re- 
markéd their growth out of the practical 
needs of a long succession of American 
students. They have equally the peo- 
ple and the congregations in view. The 
term of years during which the author 





* Te THEORY OF PREACHING LECTURES ON HOMILET- 
1s. By AveTin PHeLrs, D.D., late Bartlett Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1881. 8vo, pp. 

vi, 610, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


filled his chair was one agitated by most | on the pulpit. In it resides the aggressive | Overcome, and the liberating factors. Hedoes 


important and far-reaching discussions. It 
was a period in which the lines were laid 
down for the new methods of church 
work, and in which that revolution which 
has come over the modern pulpit was large- 
ly comprehended. Professor Phelps has 
been neither an indifferent nor an unsym- 
pathetic observer of all this. It is evident 
that he does not wholly regret the change; 
perbaps vot at all. Certainly he feels that 
the world was never more. open to the 
preacher, and that the reconstruction 
of habits and opinions has neither dir 
mivished nor shaken the pulpit. As an 
example of his healthy and rejuvena- 
ting sympathy with the living world, we 
quoth his judgment of Robert South (p. 
474): 

‘‘A man of more brawny force of in- 
tellect never stood in an English pulpit. 
He has scarcely had his equal in command 
of that Saxon —- which gives to 
speech power over the masses of his coun- 
trymen. In his delineation of the weak 
points of human nature he was the peer of 
Shakespeare. He deserves torank among 
the most racy of English satirists. His 
casuistical sermons indicate a marvelous 
insight into humap motives. He adhered 
stoutly to the Genevan theology, atheolo 
which has always held sway in England, 
where the pulpit bas been eminent among 
the practical forces of the age. To the 
Court of the Second Charles he might have 
been what John Knox was to that of Queen 
Mary. He was courage incarnate. He 
read prayers at Westminster on the day of 
the execution of Charles the First, praying 
for His Majesty by name. He had the in- 
tellectual resources and the temperament 
of a reformer at his command, at a time 
when England ran wild in its reaction from 
the rule of the Commonwealth and needed 
just such a mind as his at the head of the 

nglish pulpit, to stay the torrent of corrup- 
tion which was flooding the Church. 

‘* Yet, with this singular adaptation of re- 
sources to opportunity, he missed it as 
fatally as if he had been an imbecile. eke 
Why? It is not for the want of sound 
evangelical themes from pungent biblical 
texts. Some of them sre among the im- 
perial themes, such as President Edwards 
would have used in the ‘Great Awaken- 
ing.” . . . I answer: South ‘was cor- 
roded by his enmity to Puritan fanaticism. 
His pulpit was eaten through by that dry 
rot, South the preacher shriveled into South 
the courtier. While prophets and 
apostles were moving in the air, he could 
see no other revelation in the heavens than 
that Cromwell was ‘Baal’ and Milton a 
‘blind adder.’” 


We doubt if these lectures are not 
destined to a larger usefulness in the 
printed volume than they had in the oral 
form. They do not depend on delivery. 
They treat every element of the preacher's 
art, except, perhaps, the elocutionary. 
Even the ethical and religious elements 
which enter into the matter are brought 
in. Among the best are those which 
dwell on the ‘‘causes of weakness: in 
a preacher.” The sauthor’s taste is both 
faultless and virile. There is, littl 
sign of that fastidionsness in excess which 
is apt to weigh so heavy on chairs of 
rhetoric. There is a splendid scorn of triv- 
ialities and ambitious methods, of undigni- 
fied proceedings, and of everything which is 
below the level of the pulnit. At the same 
, time, the work is full of sympathy with the 
missionary character, with evangelism, with 
preaching to and for the people, and has no 
tolerance for the ‘‘ martyrs of disgust.” 
Professor Phelpsis severe on the ‘‘ Weep- 
ing Wiggans” of the pulpit and the preach- 
ers of saccharine lips, loaded with ‘* dear 
brethren” and ‘‘ dear sisters,” like honey 
to draw bees. He wants men in the pulpit, 
and not ‘‘oily men of God.” His preach- 
ers must not make nests to live in. Their 
‘*fleld is the world”; their place with the 
commonalty. He would not have them 
conventional, and he warns them that, in- 
stead of saying ‘‘less intellect, less study, 
less culture,” they should say “‘ more heart, 
more prayer, more godliness, more subjec- 
tion of culture to the salvation of those who 
have little or none of it.” 

If we have any doubts to raise against 
this volume, they would be such as apply to 
the whole class in which it belongs and 
such as Professor Phelps himself hints at 
in his preface. Such works as this may 
tend too much to concentrate the minister’s 
attention on the pulpit, and to lead him to 
drop out of his conception of the minis. 
try all that does not come into the special 
function of the preacher. 

We yield to none in the estimate we place 








force of the Church, and there is nothing 
else in the ministry of equal importance; 
but there is more there, much more, and 
there are many ways, too, of preaching 
which are uot to be treated in volumes like 
this. No one would be more forward to 
say this than Professor Phelps; indeed, he 
hiots at it in his preface, when he alludes 
to the fact that, in the more «thorough 
and satisfactory. treatment which theo- 
logical education receives in Germany, 
homiletics are held to be a branch of 
“practical theology.” We need not re- 
peat our encomiums on these lectures. 
Without abatement from what we have 
written, we may enter our plea for some 
equally thorough treatment of the duties of 
the ministerial or pastoral charge. That is 
a matter iv which our seminary instruction 
has been woefully deficient. The pulpit and 
preparation for it have monopolized the in- 
struction. The young men have not been 
properly trained to the duties, obligations, 
and instincts of their sacred office. This 
training is really the foundation of that for 
the pulpit, and the question why, with 
such admirable homiletic instruction, we 
have had so much of failure in the pulpit 
may get part of its solution in the defect to 
which we now allude. 

We should add that Professor Phelps’s 
manual is well printed and provided with 


ao excellent index. ~ 





The Problem of Religious Progress, by the 
Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D. D. (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt), is no ordinary book. The 
author starts with a statement of the pessimis- 
tic view of the world as going to the bad, of 
Protestantism as the generator of doubt, and 
of Christianity as no longer able to govern or 
even to influence an age which has outgrown 
it. He accepts battle on the question whether 
or not Protestantism isa failure. In a first 
general chapter he discusses the present out- 
look for faith. He treats of the bondage into 
which the Protestant body fell, what brought 
them to it, and what liberating factors have 
combined to set it free. Among them he 
enumerates “Modern Skepticism, Physical 
Science, Anti-Trinitarian Protestantism, Mod- 
ern Philosophy.” He exhibits the phases of 
progress and comes at last to the period of 
“restatement, vindication, and rejuvenation.”’ 
In the second part he traces the history of 
morals, the connection of Protestantism with 
it, and reaches the general result that we have 
on this head no reason to be ashamed of the 
Reformation. Turning to the test question of 
‘Spiritual Vitality,” he goes over the ground 
again, with the same results, and in the clos- 
ing and perhaps most important section 
of the book brings his position to the 
proof of statistical exhibits. We cal) this por- 
tion of the book the most important with a 
qualification ; for so much depends on the way 
of looking at the question as to give the pre- 
liminary survey of the field and the mapping 
out of the subject a decisive importance in the 
result of the discussion. It is to the credit of 
Dr. Dorchester that he takes a philosophical 
view of what Protestantism is, and does not 
wreck his work, from the first, on a narrow 
dogmatic definition. Dr. Ewer, who has held 
an unenyiable prominence in the discussion of 
this question, takes a view of what Protestant- 
ism is, which leaves no escape from the con- 
cluston that it is a failure; and many other 
champions of the Reformation and of its the- 
ology are able to avoid the same results only 
because they are less logical. If we can look 
at Protestantism only as a definite body of 
dogmatic faith or opinion ; if it is nothing but 
a more or less elastic system, which, though 
within certain limits it tolerates variations, is 


still dogmatic and clings to the conception of 


Christianity as having its essence substantially 
in the Reformation theology, there is really 
little use fin discussion. Iw this vicw of the 
matter the broken, divided, and antagonistic 
aspect of the Protestant world becomes a mat- 
ter very hard, indeed, to be dealt with. It is 
greatly to the praise of Dr. Dorchester that 
he does not fall into this view of the subject. 
To him Protestantism is the movement of the 
human mind, or perhaps of the race, in the 
direction of truth and freedom. He does 
not limit it to a battle for the doctrine of 
justification by faith, nor to the vindication of 
every man’s right to interpret the Bible for 
himself and to bring his own conscience to 
that standard. He does not even describe it 
as a protest against pope and priest and the 
abuses of Rome. These were steps in a process 
which is destined.to do great things for man, 
and to put him in true and fruitful possession 
of the great facts and principles of redemp- 
tion. It was an etbical and spiritual ren- 
naisance, Dr. Dorchester describes the bond- 
age that was to be broken, the deadness to be 
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not fail to observe how in the divine plan such 
acostly factor as skepticism has contributed 
to the liberation, and how a substantial assist- 
ance has been received from “* Anti-Trinitarian 
Protestantism.” The result must, of course, 
tell against uniformity. It must break up sys- 
tems and bring old faiths into disrepute ; but, 
if the pessimistic view of the race is not to 
stand, this movement toward freedom will be 
found to. be also a movement toward truth, 
morality, and faith. With the view of ascer- 
taining whether the awakened Protestant 
mind has not really taken such a direction, 
Dr. Dorchester makes a wide review of the 
Protestant centuries. He casts bis eye on 
Europe at certain typical periods—those an- 
terior to the Reformation, the eve of the Wes- 
leyan movement, and the like; he recalls the 
state of things in the United States during the 
last century. On the whole, his citations are 
fairly drawn. We acquit him of the charge 
(more brilliant than solid) of having drawn 
on the pessimistic facts of other ages in order 
to establish an optimistic conclusion for this. 
The statistical exhibit has been prepared 
with care and may in general be ac- 
cepted. We notice in it, however, one 
questionable classification. The Christians— 
sometimes called Christ-ians, by way of 
distinction—are classed with the Unitarians 
and Universalists as ‘‘ Liberal Christians,” and 
it is said of the whole class: many persons 
connected with these churches are ‘‘ doubtless 
Evangelical Christians, but it is impossible for 
us to discriminate in these statistics.’”? The 
Christians are a Baptist body and have strong 
claims to being considered ‘ Evangelical.” 
Theologically, they are not Unitarians, for 
they hold the orthodox view of Christ and his 
atonement; they do not agree with the Uni- 
versalists as to future punishment. If they 
are unsound at all, it is on the doctrine of the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. Their belief is 
expressed in the words of Scripture only; 
hence, the language in which other denomina- 
tions set forth the doctrine of the Trinity can- 
not be accepted by them. They believe in the 
Lord Jehovah, in Jesus Christ his only begotten 
son, who existed with the Father “ before all 
worlds” and in the Holy Ghost, asa ‘‘divine 
emanation of God, by which he exerts an en- 
ergy or influence on rational minds.’’ We can 
see no reason, therefore, why the Christians 
should not be included in the list of Evangel- 
icals. In his table of colored churches, on p. 
447, Dr. Dorchester has been led astray as to 
the strength of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church. The last offcia! report of 
that body, issued in 1876, gives 225,000 mem- 
bers. No report was made in 1880 and the 
300,000 given by Dr. D. can only be the result 
of an estimate. Official figures of colored 
churches are quite large enough usually to 
measure their entire strength. The tables are 
exceptionally full and accurate—fuller and 
more accurate, we are inclined to say, than 
apy that have been given heretofore. 


.-.-The third volume of the New Testa. 
ment department of The Speaker's Commentary 
has been recently published by the Messrs. 
Charles Secribner’s Sons. This volame con- 
tains the entire circle of Paul’s epistles, with 
the exception of that to the Hebrews, the 
Pauline authorship of which is very generally 
doubted. We shall not anticipate the au- 
thor’s privilege of defining himself, when the 
time comes, by pointing to the omission of 
this epistle from this volume as an indication 
of probable opinion. Thus far these com- 
mentaries have fulfilled what was expected of 
them, especially in the New Testament por- 
tion. The general introduction prefixed to 
the first volume is a piece of work which can 
hardly be surpassed inits kind. The Gospel 
of John has not been treated as well in the 
English language as in this work. The pres- 
ent volume has mapy strong and valuable 
features, especially in the treatment of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Meyeris and for the 
present must remain the one great comment- 
ator on the New Testament. It does not. how- 
ever, follow that these volumes may not be 
more serviceable to English readers, or even to 
those among them who know German, than his. 
The whole power of the critical apparatus has 
been brought into operation to produce these 
volumes. At no previous time has there been 
either knowledge, scholarship, or criticism 
enough to create them. They are not intend- 
ed to comprehend so many various or widely 
diverse departments of learning as Lange’s 
commentaries; but are confined within the 
narrower but perbaps equally useful limits of 
an explanatory and critical commentary. 
There is some unevenness in the work, as, for 
example, in If Corinthians, compared with 
Romans, and at the critical points, even of the 
best portions of the work, we miss a master 
mind, like Meyer, Lightfoot, or De Wette. 
The work is not as popular as Schaff’s. It 
requires more learning to use it and a larger 
critical apparatus. It might, perhaps, have 
furnished its students with more in this way, 
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as, for example, maps. Still, it is not difficult 


and makes no unreasonably high demands on 
its readers. We should not hesitate, on this 
account, to recommend it to intelligent lay- 
men. The general position of the work is 
that of a scholarly and highly intelligent 
conservatism. The criticism of the Greek 
and the appreciation of the values of 
the words of the sacred text is ad- 
mirable. Nothing makes a stronger impression 
of the advanced condition of biblical study 
in England than this feature of this com- 
mentary. It bears witness also to a healthy 
state of spiritual life. Naturally, there is 
some difference in the spiritual tone and glow 
of the commentation on the different epistles. 
We should expect and we finda fervor in 
Ephesians and Colossians whichis not to be 
expected in the body of Romans or Gala- 
tians. Still the work is done throughout ina 
devout and fruitful way, such as must quicken 
as well as ground faith. We have been great- 
ly pleased with our examination of Philemon 
and with the preparation forthe understand- 
ing of Philemon madein the introduction to 
Colossians. The Bishop of Derry has given a 
fine close to the volume, by printing the full 
text of the letter of Pliny to Sabinianus, with 
its sequel. As Bishop Lightfoot had pub- 
lished the same letter in a translation of his 
own, the Bishop of Derry adopts an older one. 


«eeeThe November number of the North 
American Review contains a symposium on 
** Presidential Inability,’ in which ex-Senator 
Trumbull, of Illinois, Benjamin F. Butler, of 
Massachusetts, Judge Cooley, of Michigan, 
and Theodore W. Dwight, of this city, two 
of whom are eminent lawyers and the other 
two quite as eminent as legal writers, give 
their opinions upon the question which was so 
much discussed in the newspapers during the 
protracted sickness of our late lamented Presi- 
dent. The clause of the Constitution that 
specifies the four contingencies, in the presence 
of any one of which the Vice-President accedes 
to the office of President, or, at least, assumes 
the powers and duties of the office, is the sub- 
ject upon which they all write. It is a notice- 
able fact that in respect to the true construc- 
tion of this clause no one of the four agrees 
with any one of the other three. Professor 
Dwight is of the opinion that Congress has 
power to legislate for the execution of this 
clause of the Constitution, and to define by 
law the procedure by which the fact of the 
President’s inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office shall be ascertained, 
aud in accordauce with which the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall enter upon the duties of the office, 
if at all. This is the view which has been 
adopted by Taz INDEPENDENT. The question 
can never be settled by mere discussion 
among lawyers. Unless the Constitution shall 
be amended, it must be settled by leyislative 
action on the part of Congress. What is wanted 
isa comprehensive statute regulating the mode 
in which the constitutional clause shall be 
carried into effect, and that Congress has 
power to enact such a statute and that it 
should exercise the power we have no doubts 
As to Mr. Ingersoll’s article on Christianity, we 
feel at liberty to express our regret that a 
controversy from which no good could be ex- 
pected ai the begianing should be prolonged 
into a stage where there is no possibility of its 
achieving avything but mischief. There is 
absolutely nothing new and nothing important 
in Mr. Ingersoll’s contribution, unless it 
marks a great revolution in the administration 
of the North American itself, and that the 
former standard of original, vigorous scholarly 
discussion is not to be maintained. 


«+--The Theory of Our National Ezistence 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston), by Jobn C. 
Hurd, LL. D., is an octavo of five hundred 
and fifty pages, which, upon the first look, 
strikes the reader very unpleasantly, by reason 
of two cardinal defects. One is that the 
alphebetical index at the close of the volume 
is miserably meager and imperfect. The other 
defect is that the volume contains no table of 
contents, divided into chapters, with appropri- 
ate titles. It is amazing that the author 
should submit to the public a book of this size 
and cost in its publication, and not furnish 
the reader with the facility of a table of con- 
tents and a good alphebetical index. One 
must wade through the whole book in order 
to get any idea of it. If a second edition 
should be published, which does not seem 
very likely to happen, we recommend the 
author to spend the time necessary to correct 
these defects. What he proposes in this yol- 
ume is to collect the facts relating to the 
action of the Government of the United States 
since 1861, and, in the light of thesé facts, to 
ascertain what sort of rational existence the 
American people have under the Constitution. 
His inquiry fs not what the existence ought to 
be under the Constitution, but what it is as a 
political fact. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States are regarded simply 
as_eyidence, and not as authoratively dete, 
mining what the ‘fact -is\' Mr. Hurd has 
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evinced learning and ability in gathering and 
collating facts which bave transpired since 
1861, and yet we do not seé that he has either 
strengthened or impaired the general proposi- 
tion that the people of the United States, as 
organized into a body politic by the Constitu- 
tion, are, in fact, a nation, existing assuch in 
its relations to-other nations and acting 
through a republican form of government, 
which government is one of defined powers 
and is supreme in the exercise of those powers. 
This appears to us to be tbs political fact as to 
our national existence. 


...-Oliver Bell Bunce shows himself a high- 
ly entertaining essayist in Bachelor Bluff. His 
Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputations. (Apple- 
tons.) The characteris well imagined, well 
fitted with a name, and well carried out in the 
opinions announced in the book. ‘Bachelor 
Bluff” has opinions on many subjects. We 
cannot agree with him that ‘‘ Gwendolen,” as 
a work of art, is equal to the Venus of Milo; 
por that the young Indian, “ Uncas,’’ in the 
** Last of the Mohicans,” is the most perfect 
figure in American literature. He places too 
high a value on refined comfort as a basis for 
the defense of bachelorhood in the essay on 
“ domestic bliss”’ ; but it is hardly worth while 
to raise exceptions against a volume in which 
we have found far more to praise than to 
blame. The rough old ‘Bluff’? says much 
on the ‘“‘woman question’? which we com- 
mend to the perusal of people who may not 
have thought the same themselves. He strikes 
hard at the defects of modern fiction, and 
inquires with great pertinence why these au- 
thors socommonly pass by in silence the work- 
ing of what is really the deepest and most 
potent element in man’s nature—his religious 
convictions. ‘“ Bachelor Bluff’s’’ ‘political 
notions ’’ are particularly good, especially his 
exposition of the proposition that the fuuc- 
tion of the statesman is principally the neg- 
ative one of standing guard over public inter- 
ests, to keep off the intermeddling of fools 
and thieves. His notions about dress are 
equally good. We like him when he dis- 
courses op religion, which is not very often 
nor as fully as we could wish. His position 
is the free and fearless independency of a 
capable, observing, and thoughtful mind. 
Very amusing, indeed, is the srithmetic he 
applies to measure the thirtieth homeopathic 
dilution. He talks ina luminous way about 
pictures and art, of which he gives a defi- 
nition which the artist to whom it is addressed 
is quite right in rejecting altogether. 


.... The Bibliotheca Sacra for October con- 
tains ‘‘ A Chapter on Proverbs,’’ by the Rev. 
J. I. Mombert, D.D., of Passaic, N. J. Lucius 
E. Smith, editor of the Watchman, Boston, 
writes on the question ‘Is Salvation Possible 
without a Knowledge of the Gospel’’? He be- 
lieves it is, but is rather afraid of his conclusion, 
and is especially shy of asserting that the pos- 
sibility has been . of practical benefit to any- 
one. Prof. H. 8. Osborn, Oxford, Ohio, con- 
tributes some ‘‘ Remarks upon the Languages 
of the Arabs and the Turks.’’ The Rev. Wm. 
Henry Cobb, Uxbridge, Mass., continues his 
interesting and painstaking examination of 
the words found in the so-called deutero- 
Isaiah; the Rev. James Reed, pastor of the 
New Church, Boston, attempts to throw light 
on the question “What is Swedenborgian- 
ism’? Fora minister of the New Church, he 
is certainly explict. The closing number is 
the eighth in the series, on ““Theological Educa- 
tion.’”” The effective paper in the number is, 
however, that by the Rev. Daniel Merriman, 
D.D., of Worcester—“' A Sober View of Absti- 
nence from Intuxicating Stimulante.”” The 
author saves himself a world of trouble at the 
start, and puts his subject on solid ground by 
substituting the phrase ‘practical absti- 
nence”’ or “ abstinence as a rule” for “total 
abstinence.”” It would be a happy thing on 
all hands if the temperance reform had never 
lost sight of the very sensible proposition with 
which Dr. Merriman concludes his first para- 
graph: ‘“‘It is enough if abstinence can be 
established as the best general rule, to which 
use forms the exception.”” He lays ont his 
strength on the discussion of the physiologic- 
al argument for abstinence as a measure of 
prudence. Dr. Merriman has made himself 
the master of a wide range of a recent invest- 
igation, and this article deserves to appear in 
some more permanent and generally accessible 
form as a first-class temperance document. 


..-.-From Messrs, Lee & Shepard we bave 
received the bound volume of Our Little Ones 
for the year from November, 1880, to October, 
1881, inclusive, and edited by William T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic). The volume contains 
350 illustrations, done with spirit and mainly 
in good style. The rhymes are fair, some of 
them very good; and as to the stories and the 
prose, in general, it is not marked by any such 
striking merits or defects as to require notice 
on our part. Still among the juveniles, 
we have a new edition of Tales out of School, by 
Prank R. Stockton, and (by the same author) 
Roundabout Rambies in Lands of Fact and Fancy, 











which is also a new edition. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) These are both published in small 
quarto size, in good type, and profusely fllus- 
trated with wood engravings, which answer 
their purpose fairly well. The two volumes, 
which resemble each other in general charac- 
ter and merit, are made up of miscellaneous 
matter, compiled, apparently, on no other 
principle than with a view to interesting young 
readers, The chapters are free from coarse 
and objectionable matter, but we cannot com- 
mend them highly on the ground of positive 
merit. There is a good deal of weak extrava- 
ganza and some rather lifeless imitation of 
Jules Verne. We notice an account of a bear. 
bunt in English India. The only bear in India 
is the sloth-bear, for whom ean exciting hunt 
is not to be thought of. The account of a boar- 
bunt with the boar charging repeatedly on a 
mounted hunter, who fights him off with his 
sword from the saddle, is an example of a 
loose way of writing and of liberties in book- 
making which is not to be excused by the plea 
that the book is cheap and for juveniles. 


.... Those of us who grew up on “‘ The Boy’s 
Own Book of Sports’’ may regret to see the 
delight of our boyish days superseded; but 
that excellent manual will bave performed its 
part poorly if it did not leave us able to wel- 
come such an enlarged and modernized vol- 
ume as Casse!l’s Book of Sports and Pastimes, for 
we observe that there is progressin games, as 
in other things. “ This manual comes to us 
from England, the home and nursery of ath- 
letic sports. It is par eminence a book for boys, 
as the woman’s rights movement has thus far 
been too much occupied with political, eco- 
nomic, and educational matters to claim a 
place for girls and young women in the sports 
of the field. Many of these sports are obvi- 
ously unfitted for them; but the “ noble game 
of archery ’’ is not, nor is tennis and the like. 
The games are written well up to the present 
rules of play, and the book is thorough, excel- 
lent, and simple in all respects, and gives a 
boy all pertaining to the subject which can be 
got from a book; which, by the way, it must 
be remembered, is not everything, by any 
means. For youths who cannot follow active 
out-of-door sports, or for rainy and off-daya, 
three departments on indoor occupations are 
appended. Mr. William Ackroyd has supplied 
those on “ Recreative Science,” in which may 
be found a great deal of elementary matter, 
put together for juvenile amusement, on vari- 
ous interesting and important subjecte—such 
as the telephone, the microscope, and laws of 
light and sound. Other chapters teach how to 
handle tools, under the general heading of 
**The Workshop,”’ while ‘‘Home Pets” and 
how to choose and care forthem is treated 
in a special department by an author who 
isa standard authority on such subjects, 


....The Wordsworthian literature has re 
ceived an accession from the competent pen 
of Andrew James Symington, F. R.8. N. A., 
in William Wordsworth: A Biographical Sketch, 
with Selections from his Writings in Poetry and 
Prose. (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 2 vols., 
16mo.) Mr. Symington, while he recognizes 
Wordsworth as eminently a poet of Nature, 
shows at the same time the spiritual char- 
acter of his verses and their wide difference 
from the naturalistic school now in vogue. 
These two attractive volumes, convenient in 
size and neatly printed, contain a critical 
sketch of the author, with selections from his 
poetry, in which the life and the poems are 
made to illustrate each other. The sketch is 
not intended to be sufficient for the require- 
ments of a student; but the general reader 
will get a better conception of the poet and 
acquaintance with his work and genius from 
such a sketch as this than from the complete 
editions. Mr. Symington has enjoyed excel- 
lent opportunities for the preparation of these 
volumes, and has evidently made a labor of 
love of the care and study spent on the elab- 
oration of his sketch. His familiarity with 
the lake district, whose scenery is the “* solid 
ground of Nature” on which the poems 
stand, as well as with the poems and the 
Wordsworthian literature {fo general, has 
helped much in the production of these very 
attractive and uceful volumes. 


.-«- The Foreigner in Uhina, by L. N. Wheel- 
er, D.D. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., 12mo, 
pp. 268), can be commended without hesita- 
tion to general readers. Professor W. C, 
Sawyer, of Lawrence University, Wisconsin, 
writes a full introduction, containing an 
account of the author and of his own views 
of the Chinese question. Dr. Wheeler was 
for eight years in China, engaged as a mission- 
ary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
acquired the language and was accustomed 
to preach in it to the natives. He bad charge 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission Press 
at Foochow, and only returned home when 
failing health compelled him to abandon the 
field. While engaged ou “The Missionary Re- 
corder” he collected a large amount of orig- 
inal miscellany as to the history of the lan- 
guage and the people, their condition and 










missions among them, which has been of use 
to him and the preparation of this volume. 
Dr. Wheeler knows his own ground and ad- 
heres to it. Scholarly questions be avoids, 
treating only of those questions with regard 
to which his observations qualify him to 
speak. It happens, however, that these are 
the points of greatest moment to Christian 
readers, 80 that the book may be commended 
heartily to them and for use in preparation 
for the missionary concert. 


--.-A striking example of multum in parvo 
in the sense of the best and most admirable 
condensed exposition is Colonel Henry B. 
Carrington’s Battle Maps and UVharts of the 
American Revolution, (A.8. Barnes & Co.) We 
will not undertake to compute how many vol- 
umes of graphic writing would be required to 
introduce the student into the terms, condi- 
tions, and very action of these revolutionary 
battles as far as Colonel Carrington manages 
todo by means of bis exvellent topographic 
maps, in connection with the luminous notes 
and condensed expositious of the opposite 
page. To an eye which has acquired the sim- 
ple training required for the full understand- 
ing of a topographic map, these delineations of 
Colone! Carrington show the ground on which 
the engagements took place, with the rivers, 
hills, woods, flelds, roads, and the movement 
of the forces from the moment battle was de- 
livered, with the lines of retreat and the con- 
dition of things at the end. For the sake of 
enabling the student to follow out the matter 
in original study, full references are given to 
the authorities and the volume is prepared 
with notes and explanations for school use. 


.... We cannot undertake an extended notice 
of Percy Fitzgerald's Life of George the Fourth, 
(Harper & Bros.) It is a heavy, not to say 
dull, labor to read through the annals of peo- 
ple in whom it is impossible to have much 
interest; but we advise our readers to do s0, 
and assure them that they will at the last un- 
derstand better a period of English history 
which it is well worth while to understand, for 
the sake of being the less ashamed of our own 
times. The author seems to have begun with 
some hope of reversing or, at least, softening 
the received opinion of George IV; and, though 
his bistoric feeling is in general too much for 
this good-humored intention, he recollects him- 
self and returns to it periodically through the 
book. His good intentions break down tn the 
attempt to set up the king for a man of intel- 
lectua) brilliancy, notwithstanding the strange 
assistance of Sir Walter Scott. The book is a 
study in morbid pathology, but not, on that 
account, to be declined. 


....Walter E. Wace publishes a small vol- 
ume of biographical, explanatory, critical, and 
bibliographic notes to accompany and illus- 
trate Tennyson’s poems, under the title of 
Alfred Tennyson, His Life and Works, (Edin- 
burgh: Macnevin & Wallace), This volume 
(16mo, pp. 202) contains a condensed sketch of 
the poet's life, with specie] reference to the 
events bearing on his poetic development, and 
the history of bis poems. There is some attempt 
also to do what the poet himself never would 
allow in his own editions, and provide readers 
with an annotated edition. The volume con- 
tains notices of Mr. Tennyson at home, some 
examples of his skill as a critic, a list of sup- 
pressed poems, a full account of the various 
editions, together with a bibliographic list of 
critical works on the poet, with some judiciows 
notes as to their value. 


.... We cannot be far from right in our con- 
jecture that the fact that the Sunday-schools 
using the International Series of questions are 
now studying Exodus, and may soon pass on to 
Leviticus, has led to the reprint of the com- 
mentaries of the late Professor George Bush on 
those two books of the Pentateuch. (Chicago: 
Henry A. Sumner & Co.) Professor Bush died 
in 1859. The eight volumes of his ‘‘ Bible Com- 
mentaries’’ were published in 1840, seven years 
before his conversion to the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg. We are not aware that they have 
been revised, end so far as we see these 
volumes are simply reprints from the well- 
known work. 


...-Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated in the 
customs of barbarous and civilized races, by 
Professor William Henry Flower (Macmillan & 
Co.), deserves careful reading, and especially 
at this particular time, when the fashion-plates 
and journals announce the approach of styles 
which are peculiarly open to the strictures of 
this author. These lectures were originally 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, May, 1880, and, while they have an 
immediate hygienic value, they contain also 
nosmall amount of curious information. 


..:. Mammy Tittleback and Her Family, a true 
story of seventeen cats, by ‘H. i.” (Roberts 
Brothers), is a variation on the same author's 
“Letters from a Cat,’’in which nothing is 
gained by there being seventeen of them, in- 





stead of one. It is handsomely printed in 
large type and very good form, and will give 
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the young readers innocent entertainment. It 
1s copiously illustrated by Annie Ledyard with 
engravings of considerable spirit, which are 
not, ho sever, very well drawn. 





..The juvenile books for the Winter are 
beginning to come out. Among them we 
notice, with commendation, Holly and Mist'etoe, 
by Mary Abbott Rand (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.), in clear, open type, on fine, heavy paper. 
The illustrations are unequal as to merit, 
The contents are brief, entertaining stories, 
which, without displaying extraordinary ex- 
cellence, are pure and good. The same 
house (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) publish 
Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Foreign Landa, by 
Rupert Van Wert, with copious and spirited 
illustrations. ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’ makes up a 
party to travel through Europe. In this vol- 
ume Mr. Van Wert tells what he did, what he 
eaw, and in what adventures be shared. The 
illustrations, which in general are good, help 
the story on very much From the Cen- 
tury Company we have received, bound in two 
volumes, the issue for the cunent year of the 
St. Nicholas. These volumes show impressively 
the splendid editing of this juvenile, Our eye 
falls, for example, on the double pages 668 
and 669 over which rpread the verses of M. E. 
Wilkins’s Rock-a-Bye, Baby with its four 
blocks of illustration. For pains and skill, 
for unstinted expenditure and spirited man- 
agement, the St, Nicholas stands among juve- 
nile magazines where the Century does among 
monthlies. The success of the magazine, one 
can plainly see, is due not to a system of puff- 
ing, but tothe real merit of the editing and 
to the number of eminent authors who have 
been persuaded to write in it for young 
readers. 








..Professor Schaff introduces his new 
sories of popular commentaries in a small 
handy volume on the Gospel of Mark, ex. 
plained by Professor Riddle. The whole series 
is to bear the name of The Internationa! Revision 
It will be 
based upon the Revision of 1881 and will be an 
abridged and cheap edition of Professor 
Schaff's “Illustrated Popular Commentary,” 
of which two volumes bave already appeared. 


Commentary on the Now Testament. 


.+»»Moncure Daniel Conway published a 
volume on The Wandering Jew (Henry Holt & 
Co.). The legend is old, ubiquitous, varied, 
and runs through the course of modern liter- 
ature in numberless allusions and isan attract- 
fvetheme. Mr. Conway had the still further 
inducement that no other book on the same 
subject exists in our language. He has made 
avery interesting volume, with a large smount 


of rare and curious learning in it. 

.. Over the litt to the White House (New 
York: Denison & Co.) has reached the second 
edition ond is a simple, hearty, but not 


especially poetic ree ‘al of the history of Presi- 
dent Garfield by his mother. Those to whom 
human pathos {s more than meter and human 
feeling than poetic imagination (and to some 
extent and in certain circumstances we are all 
of that class) will be touched with these 
verses. 

++». We made some strictures last Winter on 
the “ B. and O, Red Book.’’ We are happy to 
see that The New B. and O, Read Book for New 
York is a very neat and admirable little manu- 
alof recent political statistics, for use in the 
current campaign in this state, and not at all 
igjured by the commendation of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway, with which it is plentifully 
sprinkled. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Hoventon, Mirriin & Co. have in press the 
**Memoir and Correspondence of James T. 
Fields”? and Mr. Fields’s ‘* Yesterdays with 
Authbors.”” Their principal volume for the 
holiday trade will be made up of five ballads 
by Bayard Taylor, profusely illustrated from 
drawings by some of our An- 
other elegantly illustrated book from this house 
is Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s ‘* The Children’s 
Book,”’ with designs by Miss Rosina Emmet. 
“The Reminiscences of Anton House ”’ comes 
in the same list of tasteful juveniles. The 
same firm will also issue during ensuing weeks 
*Longfellow’s Poems of Sympathy”; J. T. 
Trowbridge’s new volume of verse, *‘ A Home 
Idy!’; Mr. Lang’s “‘ Eastern Proverds”’ (in the 
** Philosophical Library”’); a fresh edition of the 
“ Comic History of the United States,’’ by Mr. 
Sherwood; Oliver Johnson’s work, ‘‘ William 
Lioyd Garrison,” considerably enlarged, with 
much new matter; ‘*Country By-Ways,” 
by Miss Jewett; and a cheap edition of De 
Quincey.- From Roberts Brothers we are 
shortly to have ‘* William Wordsworth,” by A. 
J. Symington; Mr. Philip G. Hamerton’s 
“The Etcher’s Hand-book”’; “Around the 
Hub,’’ a boy’s book concerning Boston, past 
and present; a complete edition of Mrs. L. M. 
Alcott’s works, in uniform binding; and by 
Mrs. Henrietta Robinson ‘‘ Massachusetts in 
the Woman’s Suffrage Question.” Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard have in preparation “ Raleigh,” 
by G. M. Towle: two volumes in holiday style, 


best pencils. 

















“* The Tribulations of a Chinaman,” by Jules 
Verne, and for adults a superbly {llustrated 
book containing Mrs. Browning’s ‘“‘ He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep.” A new juvenile, by the 
author of the charming “ Whispering Pine 
Series’ (Rev. Elijah Kellogg), will likewise 
appear from this firm. ** The Royal Birth- 
day Book,’ the illustrations therein being by 
the Princess Beatrice, will be imported by 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. . E. P. Roe 
has bad the vexation and compliment of hav- 
inga book which be knows nothing about 
fathered upon him. Lady Duffus Hardy’s 
“Through Cities and Prairie Lands” will 
appear this week from Worthington & Co. 
“The Young Folks’ History of the War 
for the Union,” by Jobn D. Champlin (Henry 
Holt & Co., publishers), will appear next 
week. Just such a book has been a desid- 
eratum for a good while, 


A scheme for a universal language is 
being advocated by M. Sudre. It is to be 
formed from the seven musical notes, do, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, si, which are pronounced the 
same way in all languages. All the words in 
his universal vocabulary would be made with 
compounds of these notes. The meaning 
attached tothe simple notes themselves would 
be: do, no; re, and; mi, or; fa, to; so/, if; la, 
the ; si, yes. The feminine would be formed 
by doubling final vowels—e. g., misifa, a hus- 
band ; misifaa, a wife; and plurals by doubling 
the consonants in final syllables—as, fifi, a girl: 
Affi, girls. M. Sudre has decided that the ad- 
jective shall always follow the substantive; 
and, according to the dictionary which he has 
compiled, the sentence “ We have an incapa- 
ble government”? would read: “* Doddo sisol- 
Sasol Lassidoré.” 














Colonel Higginson is engaged upon a life 
of Franklin. Dr. Robert Young, author 
of the “ Analytical Concordance,” is il] and 
has been forbidden to work for a year. 
Professor Franz Delitzsch ts in London, study- 
ing the newly-acquired Assyrian inecrip- 
tions. Bodenstedt, the German poet, will 
write a book on the United States. 
Professor Robertson Smith has taken up his 
residence in Edinburgh, where he will con- 
tinue bis work on the staff of The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Mr. Charles Darwin 
has become heir to a large fortune by the 
death of his brother, Mr. Erasmus A. Dar- 
win. M. Henry Rocheforte’s newspaper, 
L’ Intransigeant, does not pay expenses. 























Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has sailed for 
Europe. 
M. Theophile Cailleux, described by 


Galignani as “a Belgian savant,” has written 
a book to prove that Homer was born in Bel- 
gium, at a time’when Greek was spoken on the 
shores of the Atlantic, where, as he thinks, the 
language had its origin. He locates Troy near 
Cambridge, England ; Ithaca, the birthplace of 
Ulysses, was Cadiz, Spain; and the tumuli 
found in Belgium pass, in his fertile imagina- 
tion, for the graves of the heroes of Homer. 
Another discovery credited to M. Cailleux is 
that Moses was a Belgian. 


Professor Max Miiller has announced an 
important discovery in Japan of a Sanscrit 
manuscript of the ‘‘ Diamond Knife,’’ which 
forms part of the sacred canon of the Budd- 
hists and has been known hitherto only 
through Thibetian and Mongolian transla- 
tions. Professor Miller was of the opinion 
that some such valuable relics must exist in 
China; but the discovery in Japan was wholly 
a surprise. 

The life of the late President, ‘‘ From the 
Log Cabin to the White House,”’ by Wm, M. 
Thayer, is rapidly issuing from the press of 
James H. Earle & Co., of Boston, in spite of 
the fact of av authoritative biography, under 
the superintendence of Mrs. Garfield herself, 
being in active preparation. 


Mr. Jobn Morley fe at Inverness, work- 
ing night and day on his life of ‘‘ Cobden,” 
which be is anxious to get before the English 
public at once, in view of the “ fair-trade” 
and reciprocity discussion. He will endeavor 
to show how Cobden would treat the new cry 
against absolute free trade. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has written a small 
historical work called ** The Epoch of Reform,”’ 
which refers the beginnings of the present 
Irish movement to the twenty years between 
1830 and 1850. It will be ready some time in 
November. 

‘Malaria: How Caused and How Prevent- 
ed,” by Dr. Joseph F. Edwards, author of 
works upon Bright’s disease, constipation, 
and dyspepsia, is about to be Issued by Pres- 
ley Blakiston, of Philadelphia. 

One of the most magnificent of holiday vol- 
umes is the translation of Dr. Jakob von 
Falke’s “Greece and Rome,” just issued by 
Henry Holt & Co., with the original illustra- 
tions and plans. 


George W. Harlan will publish, in the course 





of a fortnigt+, Mrs. Brine’s “‘ Road to Slumber- 


taken by Louis C, Tiffany and others. 


The Saturday Review discusses Bunyan’s an- 
cestry, and concludes that he was of respect- 
able though humble desceut and that he had 
no gypsy blood in his veins. 


Prof. J. M. Hoppin, late of the Yale The- 
ological Seminary, is about bringing out a new 
edition of his treatise on Homiletics through 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Sir Isaac Newton was so averse to notoriety 
that he kept some of his discoveries secret for 
years, and then would publish them only 
anonymously. 


Prof. Willard Fiske, of Cornell, has made 
the most nearly complete collection of the 
works of Petrarch and works relating to him 
in existence. 


The London Atheneum asserts that Amep- 
fean novels sent for notice to the English 
periodicals are superior to the average Lon-* 
don novels. 


Macmillan & Co. have just printed the 
seventy-eighth thousand of *‘ A Short History 
of the English People,’’ by Jobn Richard 
Green. 


The late Dean Stanley once said: ‘‘ Only 
One man ever called on me whom I refused to 
see, and that man was Mr. W. H. Mallock.”’ 


Thirty thousand copies of the Christmas 
nomber of Harper's Magazine will be sent to 
England, 

Mudie’s London Circulating Library now 
contains upward of a million of volumes. 


Prof. Karl Vollmoller is writing in German 
a history of old French literature. 





BOOES OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sor the present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number frst 
given isthe length.) 

The Poets and Poetry of Ireland. With His- 
Ba | and Critical Tiesays and Notes. By 


Alfred M. Williams. 75¢x5 in. pp. xv, 444 
Boston : James R Os oe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and 
Phitosoph hy. By George big Cooke. With 
Portrait. 744x5 in., pp. vill, 300. Thesame. 2 00 
Japanese Episodes. By Panne H. House. 6x 
444 in., pp. 247. The same...... sees 1 
Taos Glad Year Round. For Beye and Girls. By 
G. Plympton. Se oe Retetees. 
fox8 tan . pp. 60. Thesa 
Home Ballads. B an, T “wish illus- 
fn. D Taylor, 


$2 00 


trations ty ff m: aang 
Com. MMM B GS.. ccccccccccccccccccccosccccccece 5 00 

Country By i 6. “ Rarehs Orne Jewett. ‘ox 
pp. 249. Thesame............. Al ip 1 25 


me, ch heat 's Book. A Oolieetion of the Best 
apd Must Famous Stories and Poems ao te 
English Lan Chosen by Horace E. 


Scudder. With a colored frontispiece by 
Rosina Emmett and many illustrations. 10x8 
in., pp. v, 444. The same........... ...0..00005 8 50 
r Little Peo Beecher Stowe. 
Swefitustrated. Kit ta pp. i pp. 191. New York: 
Fords, H ceeseccccccecccs ove 25 


A a SL s cmesens or, a Story of the Old o Avesy 
ou and other Stortes. By arriet 
Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. 4x6 = Pp. 
UBL. TROSRMIG.c..cccccccccccccescceccccescccccs 1 
Little res Willow ; also The Mi nister's Water. 
melons. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Illus- 
trated. ” 734x6 in.. pp. 161. The same 
The Mystery of Hamlet. . my it to Solve 
“en ¥ Old * Problem. Vining. 
7x5 3 in ‘ob? 05. Philedelphias J.B. Lippin- 


07% 


Popular Series of Readers. By 
Wilson. First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Readers, with Numerous Illustra- 
tions. 7x5 in., boards, pp. 94, 160, 228, 
S34. WORMED. cocccccccce cocccecccccccecccscce 
Le John 


Li pr ‘8 
Phrarcius W 


The Outbreak of the Rebellion. 
Nicolay. (Cam of PP. 4 
With Mia x5 =. Be 
York: Charles 

From Fort Henry to mane 7 =) Fo 
‘«Campai¢ens of the C Civil War. wy 
Maps. 7¢x5in., pp. 204. The sa 

Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Fo: 
By Res Rupert Van Wert. Illustrated. 
boards Ros $14 New York: 
Crowell 


and Mistletoe. By Mary Abbott Rand. 
illustrated. 854x7 In., boards, pp. 208. The 


1 00 


1 00 


Nicholas. 


tober, 1881. 
976. New York: The Century 


ee 


yk Ives Gu Curtiss. 
Reeser pp. xv, 2 New York: Scribner 
B Webkord.. .....cecccccces ove Cocevccoscccecccese 


The Wild Garden: or, Our Groves and Gardens 
Made Beautiful by of 


he D Age 

8 tions for the peagneration of the 
Borders of the London Parks. Ww. 
son, F.L.8. Ulustrated by 
9x6 In., Ss xiv, 1 AW, The Garden 
Office. Welt 





York : Scribner & W 
tian Women of Our Own 
eis in., pp. 373. 


Tee! paste of <n 
I.M. a. 
ive rw York: Ro rt Carter 


wl; OF, <= aes ‘a Whal = 
Peter Tr wn H.G. Epaqeten, sucies of ™ ae 
iehilp men,” @ 754xi¢ in., 
ashes now Vouk kG. Asuioreee x 
Sg ee ee eersutebed 
For school and family ure. With ——. —~_ 4 
ry, ‘im. flexible cloth, pp. 128. Leas er 
Nature and Panction of Ast 
= Architecture ~% oy a Leopold 'E Biatiee woe 
San Sempeon Le ow, Marston, TNearle 2 Rivington: 
Atonement. A Novel. By David Christie 
A iurray, (Freakiva . No, 210. 
1x8 in., paper, pp. New York 
Bros 


180 


400 
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the New West. 8 ioanenal ieee, te Revivals, 
04. Boston : si uibigek: 
ee s 
Greece and Rome. Their Life os Art. 
Jakob von Translated by William 
Hand e. Mlustrated. 15%(x11% in., 
pp. xii, 851. New York: Henry Holt & Co.. 
Isms. Old and New. Winter Sunday Evening 


Sermon Series for 1880-81, delivere:| in the 
First Baptist Church, Chicago, by the pestoe, 


George C. Lorimer Yat n., pp. 7. 
Chicago : 8. C. Griggs & Co... ..... ...-ce00-eee 18e 
Miami Woods, A Golden Wedding, and ae 
Poems. By William D. Gallagher. — 
Pp. 264. Cincinnati: Robert Ciarke & Co... 200 


By 


. 15 00 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MEMORIALS OF 


Charles Pettit ifcllvaine, 0.0, 


By the Rev. WiLt1am Carvs, M. A., 
CANON OF WINCHESTER. 


1 vol., 400 pages, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $3. 
“None of the accustomed ways of the reviewer 
need be called into exerci<e in or to call attention 
to its excellencies.”"— The Standard of the Cross 
*,* Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, corner 9th Street 
and Fourth Avenue, New York. 








OBJECT TEACHING for ADULTS and CHILDREN. 
Civil Government History. 


Finely Illustrated by Colored Maps and Plates. 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School, 
and College. 


HOUGHTON'S CONSPECTUS. 


All the Administrations, from Washington to Hayes 
inclusive, with a complete list of Cabinet Officers, 
their terms of service, events of each Administration, 
ete. Platforms of all political parties which ever 
existed. A mine of intellectual research. The work 
of years reduced to hours. Price, in book form, $5 
by mail, prepaid. In map form, price $3. Size, 
5x44 feet. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hand-Book to the Conspectus. 


By Prof. Joun DusaP, A. M. 

A valuable text-book for the general reader, schools, 
and colleges, Contains short lessons on CIVIL GoVERN 
MENT History, Biographical Sketches of all the pres!- 
dents and other eminent men, etc. 12mo, 244 pages, 
by mail, postpaid, 1. 

The attention of school-teachers, school-boards, and 
the friends of education is invited to these works, 
which are highly endorsed as worthy of place in all 
the schools. 

Liberal terms to Active Canvassers. Apply early for 
territory. 

ARTHUR V. WILTSIE, Publisher, 
Successor to Granger, Davis & Wiltaie, 
(Name this paper.) 5 Dey Street, N. Y. 


By the Author of the “ 2‘ Wide, Wide Wor 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 





A Story. 12mo. $1.75. 
UNIFORM WITH 
THE END OF A OOIL,.... $175 
Ge ee 


“Misa Warner has added another pure and beautt- 
ful picture to the gallery that has given so much pleas- 
ure to so numbers. Aliher pictures are bright 
on warm with the blessedness of true love and true 
religion. We do not woncer that they receive so wide 
a welcome, and we wish sincerely that only such 
stories were ever written.” — rver. 


Calderwood’s Science and Religion....... @1 75 
The Golden Library. 10 vs.,inabox,cloth 8 50 


The Olive Library. 40 vols, in a neat 
25 00 


*,° Any of the above (except the last) sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on rece!pt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘Without a Home. 


NOW PUBLISHED. 


The first edition of 20,000 opin of E. 
ROE'S new story, “ Without a ” is oa 
ready and is for sale at all bookstores. 


Large 12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO, 




















Publishers, New York. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. % id 

HARPER'S WHEELY, = =——*—ceccceee é 

HARPER'S BAZA easton ‘ 4 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL agers 
HARPER'S CATALOG wilt be sent by mai, 








iteate nine certs. 
HARPER & BROS.. Franklin Square. N. Y. 
ournewtarge 
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“Tho Childven's Magasine of Amuria,” 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


“‘ The — of its Kind.??— The Churchman. 





St. Nrcnoxas, the illustrated magazine for 
young folks, which has now attained a circula- 
tion larger, probably, than that of any other 
monihly magazine of its class, was started in 
1878 and early united with itself the leading 
children’s magazines of that day—‘t Our Young 
Folks,”’ ‘ The Little Corporal,” ‘‘ The School- 
Day Visitor,’ T. 8. Arthur’s ‘Children’s Hour.” 
etc. It was the first to give to boys and girk 
the very best and most artistic illustrations 
that could be had, soon earning the name of 


“The Children’s Art Magazine.” 


The greatest Mving writers of Europe and 
America are among its 


Distinguished Contributors: 


Charles Dudley Warner, H. H. Boyesen, 
John G. Whittier, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Saxe Holm, Bret Harte, 

Gail Hamilton, Thomas Hughes, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Susan Coolidge, 
Lacy Larcom, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Geerge MacDenald, Alfred Tennyson, 
The Goodale “isters, Neah Brooks, 
John Hay, T. W. Higginson, 
Ressiter Johnson, Clarence Cook, 
Edward Eggleston, Prof. R. A. Proctor, 
Christina G. Rossetti, Washington Gindden, 
Mrs. A. D.T. Whitney, Marton Harland, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Celia Thaxter, 
Author of “*‘ Alice in Wenderland,”’ 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, T. B. Aldrich, 
and handreds of others. 


What England Says of It. 


The recognition of the great excellence of 
this superb periodical has been nowhere more 
hearty and unanimous than from the press of 
England. ‘The following are some of the En- 
glish notices: 

London Daily News: ‘‘ We wish we could 
point out its equal in our own periodical lit- 
erature.”’ 

The Spectator: ‘‘It is the best of all 
children’s magazines.”’ 

John Bull: “It is not too much to say 
that it. is the best magazine of its kind with 
which we are acquainted.” 

Court Circular: ‘‘ There is a perpetual 
fund of humor in St. NicHowas.”’ 

European Mail: ‘“ Wecan recommend ft 
for honesty of purpose and sound moral teach- 
ing.”’ 

Literary World: ‘‘ There is no magazine 
for the young that can be said to equal it.” 

Derby Mercury: ‘‘It is unequaled in every 
department ” 

Southampton Observer: ‘It is the king 
of oli publications for the young on either side 
of the Atlantic,”’ etc., etc., etc. 


Brilliant Features of 
the Coming Year. 


The ninth volume, which begins with the 
November, 1881, number, will be remarkably 
rich in stories and illustrations. Each number 
will contain eighty or more nages, with an aver- 
age of fifty illustrations. There will be a new 


Serial Story, 
by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of St. Nicnowas, author of “Hans 


Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates,”’ etc., ete. A 
second serial story, full of lively incident, 


“The Hoosier School-Boy,” 
by Edward Fggleston, 
author of ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” etc- 
A single article of universal interest : 


“How Children Should Learn Music,” 
by Richard Wagner, 
the eminent composer. A capital serial for 
boys, 
“Recollections of a Drummer- 


by a Pennsylvania volunteer, who went 
through all the important campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac. The story contains 
nothing to foster a sectional spirit. 

Another serial story will give a vivid and 
historically correct picture of Girl and Boy 
Life in the 13th Century. Plays for Home and 
School, Embroidery for Girls, Amateur News- 
papers, Illustrated Practical and Descriptive 
Papers. Articles on Sports, and The Treasure- 
box of Literature will be among the features 
of this great volume. The November number 
contains a capital 

Thanksgiving Story, 
by Leuisa M. Alcott, 

The frontispiece is an exquisitely engraved 
reproduction cf one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
paiotings. 

Preparations are making to print a very 
larg* edition of the 


Christmas Number, 
whieh will be ready about December Ist. 
Price, $3.00 a year; 2centsa number. Sub- 
scriptions taken and magazines sold by book- 
sellers = newsdealers everywhere, or the 
- ’ Tar CENTURY CO, 
Unston Square, New York. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII is now ready for deliv- 
ery to subscribers. 











J. M. STODDART & O0O., Publishers, } 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON [LIPPINCOTT'S MAGKTINE] -s3%27%>> COLDEN 


HAVE JUST READY 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 
ENGLAND 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 
TO THE END OF THE 18th CENTURY. 
By Jonn Stovenrtos, D. D. 
Six volumes, crown 8vo. Price................ $15 00 
COMPRISING: 
L Tae CHURCH OF THE CIVIL Wars. 
Il. Tae CHURCH oF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Il. and IV. Tax Crurcn oF THE RESTORATION. 
Vv. Tax CHURCH OF THE REVOLUTION. 
VL. Tae CHURCH It THE GEORGIAN ERA. 
“There is no need to eulogize Dr. Stoughton's 
=e ae. A a yh thou hefulness, pic- 
le, and thoro app f the re- 
ligious, pol tical, and oocta life of the Bt te century. 
nographs of individual lives are simply c 
ing. The charecters, sketched with discrimination 
and vigor, seem to live and move before us. The 
human actors and their surroundings can be real 
as distinctly in these esas in any of the brilliant 
Passages of the elegant Macaulay."—Christian World. 


IN PROSPECT OF SUNDAY. 


A Collection of Analyses, Arguments, Applications, 
Cautions, etc., for the use of Preachers and 
Sunday-School Teachers. 

By Rev. G. 8. Bowrs. 

1 volume, 12mo, 438 pages..........-.....-2+0.00: 81 50 
Rev. Mr. } SPURGEON :—“ Fully warranting its 
title. We wish we could present a copy to every 
minister of the Gospel in the three kingdoms. There 
is not too much and yet very much, upon a wonderful 
variety of subjects. He who purchase: this book, be 
he teacher or pase or private believer, will have 
no Pa E — ‘© regret the expense. It is full of holy 
t of a kind which begets thought. It has our 

warmest commendation.” 


om matled, postpaid, on receipt of printed price, 
A. 0, ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE 


New Book of cof Worship. 


SOND OF GHRITIAN PRAN, 


PUBLISHED WITH AND WITHOUT 
Scripture Selections for Responsive Reading. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS. 





A compilation of nearly 700 of the choicest devo- 
tional hymns in the language, with over 400 of the 
richest and best old and new tunes. It is pronounced 
by the highest authorities to be the best selection of 
hymns and tunes for congregational worship ever 
offered to the churches. It is believed to be the 
cheapest book of its kind publidhed. Many thousand 
copies are already in use in the churches and the 
reports that come tousfrom pastors who are using 
it are unanimous and enthusiastic in its praise. 


Specimen copy of edition without Scripture Selec- 
tions sent, postpaid, for g!. Edition with Scripture 
Selections, $1.20. 


A twenty-four page pamphlet, containing specimen 
pages, testimonials, price-lists, etc.. mai'ed to any 
address on application to 


Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co., 


Pubiishers, 758 Broadway, New York. 








JUST READY. 


MAN'S ORIGIN AND DESTINY. 


Sketched trom the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. 


By Prof. J. P. LESLEY. 
New edition enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 450 pages, $2. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A-veritable hand-book of noble living.” 
Cheap edition, 25 cents. Fourth cloth edition, g1. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 





THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


A True Story, Wild and Sad. 


The b e noted auiher and poet 
core ae wit > pomanes and 
asa * and 


ATE. ‘INDIAN &" sToky 
EVERY TOWN 
inducements. j. Ey and cco cur entra 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


REVISED 


VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD meomnews. 


ta great, varieties of styles wiyies of binding an for “Oz- 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Cyclopedia War! 
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THE 1NDEPENDENT. 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND TRAVEL. 


VOVEMBER NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cc NEAINING cL A WALE oven, moureuk 
B are Burr T ILLUSTRA’ 2A ARIED 
Ez. TAINMENT. 1 





L. Oswald. [LLUsTRATED.—6. POLICY 1,996. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg.—7. CONSOLATION. 
Frances —8. 1x, 
rt.—9. THE ORDER OF THE CAR. 
An Alpine Ske 


An and laneous > e 
Liberals.—15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 





For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly pubecstpgion, © $3; pineie Num ber 
— Pre 


Pees NuMBER mailed, nn gee 
of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 

















PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. — 
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systems would be judged by their results. 


ar SP a a EO 
Religions | Iutelligence, was gone, and henceforth churches and 


JUBILEE OF THE ENGLISH CON- 
GREGATIONAL UNION. 


Firty years ago the Congregational 
churches of England and Wales organized 
& general Union, the history of which forms 
one of the most interesting chapters in the 
annals of Nonconformist movements of this 
century. The fiftieth anniversary of this 
organization, which has been second to that 
of vo other Nonconformist body io influ- 
ence and activity for a larger degree of re 
ligious liberty, has been celebrated with 
enthusiasm at Manchester, in connection 
with the autumnal meeting of the Union. 
A large deputation was in attendance from 
America, and they seem to have entered into 
the spirit of this almost ecumenical Cougre- 
gational gathering, and to have contributed 
much toward its success. There were also 
delegates from Canada, Ireland, Scotland, 
Africa, and Australia. Manchester over- 
flowed with Congregationalists, and the 
contrast between the first meeting of the 
Union, fifty years ago, was as that between 
an infant and a giant. Entertainment was 
provided for between 900 and 1,000 dele- 
gates, while upward of 600 more took care 
of themselves. The meetings were held 
in Free Trade Hall, and large audiences 
attended every session and gave the best 
possible proof of enjoyment of the pro- 
gram. If we may judge from what we 
have read in the reports of the meetings 
and what we have heard from those pres- 
ent, a very jubilant feeling prevails as to 
the success of the jubilee. 

It may be well to recall one or two facts 
in connection with the history of the Union. 
It was formed at a time when a strong in- 
fluence had been brought to bear on 
Non-conformist bodies by the Established 
Church, which sought to strengthenits own 
position hy the disintegration of other 
bodies. The civil laws of the realm bore 
hard against Dissent and really were instru- 
ments of persecution. The scattered 
churches of the Congregational order need- 
ed to band together for defense, for per- 
petuation, for the rights of Protestant Dis- 
senters, and for purposes of propagation. 
The laws then in force compelled Dissenters 
to pay mortuary, surplice, and Easter fees, 
to conform to the marriage ceremony of 
the Established Church, and to produce a 
certificate of baptism by a priest thereof, 
before they could prosecute claims to their 
inheritances and possessions. The Union 
spoke boidly on all these questions, it knit 
together churches of its own order, and it 
infused new life into the whole denomina- 
tion. It is worth while to call to mind the 
fact that, as early as 1836, the Union ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to the American 
Churches against the ‘‘ continuance of slav- 
ery in the United States,” and that sixteen 
years later, or in 1852, the Union went so 
far as to declare unanimously that concur- 
rence of ministers and churches in “‘ the sin 
of man-stealing or holding their brethren in 
unjust and cruel bondage ” constitutes ‘‘ an 
insuperable barrier to Christian fellowship 
with them.” 

The chairman was the Rev. Dr. Allon, 
who was elected last Spring, as our read- 
ers will remember, after a bitter struggle 
brought ov by the claims of the friends of 
Dr. Parker. Dr. Allon was president of 
the Union once before, some seventeen 
years ago. His address, which is described 
as very able, was on “The Church of the 
Future.” After comparing the claims of 
the Rationalistic and Evangelical systems 
and showing which could remedy the ills 
of human nature, satisfy its broadest sympa- 
thies, and inspire its highest hopes and its 
noblest holiness, he asserted that the ‘‘future 
will be with the Church that has in it 
the greatest moral forces,” and he added 
that ‘‘the greatest moral forces are those 
which most powerfully affect the cun- 
science and the religious heart of man,” 
and the ‘‘ ultimate test of theology is re- 
ligious life.” His address occupied about 
two hours of the first day (October 4th), 
and Dr. Stoughton had also a very long 
paper on ‘‘Reminiscences of Congrega- 
tionalism Fifty Years Ago”; but the 
speakers were Meard patiently and the 
Hall was crowded in the evening to hesra 
sermon by Dr. J. Baldwin Brown, who 
declared that the day of mere authority 





On Wednesday, the second day, Dr. 
Hannay made a statement for the Jubilee 
Fund Committee. The contributions 
amount to about $250,000. After some 
miscellaneous business was transacted, sev- 
eral of the American delegates, of whom 
twenty-one were present, including Drs. 
Magoun, Strieby, H. M. Storrs, and E. 
Strong, made short addresses of greeting. 
In the evening an audience of 4,000 per- 
sons assembled to hear addresses and reso- 
lutions regarding the past and future of 
Congregationalism, av overflow meeting 
being also held. 

The Scotch delegates were heard on 
Thursday. The Rev. Ralph W. Thompson, 
foreign secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, read a paper on some present diffi- 
culties in foreign missionary work, and a 
discussion followed on the general subject 
of foreign and colonial missionary work. 
Dr. Trowbridge, of the American Board, 
spoke of American missionary efforts in 
Turkey, and was followed by Dr, Strong on 
the same subject. Dr. Strieby said he 
brought a message of thanks and gratitude 
from the American Missionary Association. 
They had received from Great Britain, to 
help them in their work amongst the freed- 
men of America and the people of Africa, 
$162,700; and, adding to this the money 
given to the Jubilee Singers, the gross 
amount of Great Britain’s contribution to 
the Association's work was $286,075. Dr. 
H. M. Storrs spoke of the work of the 
American Home Missionary Society. In 
the evening Hugh Mason, M. P., presided, 
and appealed to commercial men to help 
the missiovary cause and a number of 
foreign delegates spoke. 

=m a 

Waize the Congregationalists were holding 
their Jubilee in Manchester the twenty-first 
Anglican Chureh Congress was in session in 
Newcastle. These annual gatherings have 
grown in interest and influence from the first, 
in Cambridge, when it seemed a doubtful ex- 
periment. The great metropolitan papers now 
feel compelled to pay an attention to the Con- 
gress which they did not bestow either on the 
(Ecumenical Methodist Conference, which met 
in their own city, or the Congregational 
Jubilee, in Manchester. Each had a special 
correspondent in Newcastle, which lies in a 
diocese which, saysits bishop, Dr. Lightfoot, is 
beset with special difficulties, in that a large 
proportion of its population liye underground 
and its parishes are very extensive. Accord- 
ing to the usual custom, the bishop of the 
diocese, Durham, presided. Among the pre- 
paratory sermons was one by the Bishop of 
Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, whose text was Matthew 
viii, 11, which he interpreted to mean that the 
many who would finally be saved would not 
be of one church—Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, or Methodist ; but that where- 
ever the grace of God was there were those 
who would sit in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The Bishop of Durbam, in bis address as presi 
dent, on the opening day, October 4th, re- 
ferred to the great Methodist Conference in 
London as representing a body of Christians 
whose “influence pierces vurious strata of 
society and ranges over two great continents,” 
and whose “spiritual power all, even the most 
{ptolerant, must view with admiration and re- 
spect.” He asked why this offspring of the 
Church and nation could not have been re 
tained, and sald almost all the difficulties of 
the Church could be traced to an inability to 
appreciate the true proportion of things. 
The program was not specially interest- 
ing, though there was an attendance of 
8,000 or 4,000. A correspondent of the 
Church Times says the Dissenters of the town 
did not behave as wellas those of Leicester, 
last year. It was proposed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the Congress, but some opposed it 
andthe matter was dropped. There was evi- 
dently a large attendance of High Churcymen. 
for, when Canon Hoare referred to the Roman- 
izing tendency of Ritualism, there was sach an 
uproar that. he had to sit down in the middle 
of a sentence. The most interesting topic 
was that on the Constitution of Courts of Ap- 
peal; but the speakers were approved or other- 
wise according to the predilections of the 
hearers. The Bishop of Bedford spoke as to 
the moral limits of ritual, and said those of 
the clergy who favored high ritual ought to 
remember that they did not have the people 
with them and it was not well to havea ritual 
which the worshipers did not understand. Ilis 
practice was to conform to the ritual where he 
could conscientiously; where he could not, he 
stayed away, and many did likewise. 


....The Arehbishop of Canterbury bas, by 
appointment, published an answer to a memo- 





rial addressed to Convocation last May having 
reference to the more extended employment of 
lay co-operation in spiritual work. He calls 
attention to the fact that the bishops of both 
provinces, as long ago as 1966. recommended 
the employment of lay agents, to be carefully 
distinguished from the ordained clergy, and 
advises that that resolution be vigorously acted 
upon. He further urges that laymen in every 
diocese offer themselves to the parochial clergy 
for the distinct office of lay readers; that the 
clergy make known their desire to receive the 
co-operation of such laymen, and that suitable 
men, having come forward and been approved, 
receive a formal commission from the biehop, 
their office to be recognized a3 a definite one 
and distinguished from the position of the lay 
helpers, who are now ordinarily employed by 
the clergy in every parish, as in Sunday-school 
work and in visiting the poor. Three thousand 
lay helpers are already at work in London, 
140 of whom have been formally set apart by 
the bishop as Jay readers. Instruction has 
been given systematically to lay helpers for 
some time at 8t. Paul’s Cathedral, and recently 
at Keble College, Oxford, and the authorities 
of Westminster Abbey are understood to be 
ready to co-operate in a similar work. 


....-The seventy-second snnual meeting of 
the American Board has just been held in St. 
Louis. The sessions opened on the afternoon 
of the 18th, with about 500 delegates present. 
The Hon. Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, presided. 
The receipts of the year, including appropria- 
tions of $240,031 from the Otis legacy for evan- 
gelistic and educational work and new missions 
in Africa, were $601,245, and the expenditures 
$639,304, the deficit being reduced to only a 
little over $2,000. Addresses were delivered by 
missionaries and an interesting meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missionswas held. Officers 
were elected for the coming year, and the 
Board resolved to meet next year in Portland, 
Me. The past year nine new missionaries and 
thirty-one assistants were sent out and fourteen 
missionaries and assistants returned to their 
fields of labor abroad. Itis stated that of the 
contributions and legacies of the past vear 
about 74 per cent. came from the New England 
states, the sum being $326,627, an increase of 
$31,585 over the preceding year. 


....-A cable dispatch of the date of October 
17th from Rome states that the Pope, in an 
address to a company of Italian pilgrims, said 
that the deplorable state of affairs placed be- 
fore him the alternative of enduring contin- 
ual captivity, made herder daily, or of going 
into exile. He, therefore, asked Catholics to 
watch and pray for the liberty and independ- 
ence of the Pope. He concluded by saying 
that he was no longer secure in his palace; 
that he was outraged in his person and dig- 
nity In a thousand ways. The gravity and 
earnestness of the Pope made a profound im- 
pression, and enthusiastic cheers were given 
him. He closed his address with bis arms 
raised to Heaven, as though imploring help 
When the pilgrims left the church, a mob 
pelted them with stones and shouted ‘“ Down 
with the Vatican !”” 


....Dr. Foerster, Prince-Bisbop of Breslan, 
Germany, is dead. His diocese was partly in 
Germany and partly in Austria. He boldly 
published the encyclical of the Pope in 
1875 declaring the Falck Laws null and void, 
for which he was deposed from the German 
part of his diocese by an Ecclesiastical Court 
in Berlin. He then retired to the Austrian 
part of his diocese. He was made bishop in 
1853. 


.... The General Convention of the Univers. 
alist Churches, was in session last week in De- 
troit, Mich. The proposition (so often made 
and defeated) to revise the Confession of 
Faith, so as to use the word “save’’ for “‘re- 
gore to holiness and happiness,” was dis- 
cussed at length and with great interest, and 
was finally referred to a committee of nine, to 
report next year. 


.... A meeting of former members of the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian Church was 
held during the recent meeting of the United 
Presbvterian Synod of Illinois, at which ar- 
rangements were made for celebrating the 
centennial of the Associate Reformed Church 
some time next year, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with committees of other 
synods 


....The 24th annual meeting of the National 
Methodist Local Preachers’ Association has 
been held in Washington, D.C. One bundre'! 
and twenty delegates were present from fifteen 
conferences at the opening session, at which 
the address of the president, Isaac P. Cook. 
was read, in which he recommended, among 
other things, that the Association be incor 
porated. 


....The Annual Corference of the British 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance will be 
held at Liverpool, this week, ander the presi- 
dency of Bishop Ryle. 
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Missions, 


THe asnual meeting of the Mettodist 
Episcopal Japan mission was held at Tokio, 
beginning August 23rd, Bishop Bowman pre- 
siding. The Conference consists of twelve 
foreign missionaries (preachers and teachers), 
with nine assist#nts, seven ordained native 
ministers, eight upordained native preachers, 
six native local preachers, and twenty-four 
native teachers. The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society has seven ladies from home 
and six native Bible-readers at work in Tokio, 
Yokohama, Hakodate, and Nagasaki. The 
ordination service on Sunday was the first 
public service of the kind held in Japan. One 
American and six Japanese were ordained and 
took the pledge to abstain from tobacco and 
saki, the Japanese intoxicant. The meeting 
for the Bible Society was signalized by a col- 
lection of ten dollars, native currency, the 
first public collection for that purpose taken in 
the country. Resolutions were passed on the 
death of Bishop Haven. The statistical re- 
port gives 507 members, 104 probationers, 19 
Sunday-schools, with 598 scholars, 13 day 
schools, with 424 scholars, 3 high schools, with 
142 students and 11 teachers. Religious serv- 
ices have been held at more than fifty places 
outside of the centers, and more than three 
thousand volumes have been printed in the 
Japanese language. A considerable number 
of the young men and women educated in the 
schools have become teachers. 


....-The Jewish Mission Committee of the 
Established Church of Scotland reports of its 
last year’s work : “‘ Last year our schools were 
attended by 2,109 pupils (937 boys and 1,172 
girls), of whom 1,038 (201 boys and 837 girls) 
were Jews. These are the largest numbers 
ever yet returned, being 358 more than in 
1878, hitherto our most prosperous year in 
this department of our work. More Jews at- 
tended our meetings than ever before. Ten 
Jews were baptized. Large numbers of 
native children, other than Jews and British, 
including some Moslem children, are receiving 
an excellent general education, including al- 
ways a very thorough Christian training. Pro- 
vision is made for the pastoral superintend- 
ence of our countrymen at the various sta- 
tions, including the sailors visiting the ports 
of Alexandria, Salonica, and Smyrna.” 


....Canon Tristram publishes in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer a very interesting de- 
tailed report of the Society’s missions and 
schools in Palestine. He has visited thirty-five 
stations and thirty-eight schools, many of them 
in the outlying villages, each of which he 
describes. He has become convinced from his 
examination that the Society’s work in that 
country is a real and vast one, that it is ‘‘sat_ 
urating the villages with Gospel knowledge,” 
and is reaching the Moslem youth of botb 
sexes. ‘‘ Without examining the outlying 
villages,” he says, ‘‘it is impossible really to 
grasp the extent and importance of the Soci- 
ety’s work.”’ 


....The Rev. Mr. McKay, of the Canada 
Presbyterian Mission in Formosa, is endeavor- 
ing to build achurch at Bang Kah, the most 
important city in the northern part of the 
island, having about 60,000 inhabitants, and a 
place at which the Chinese have built large 
examination halls. capable of accommodating 
3,000 candidates for mandarins every year. A 
small congregation has been formed there and 
the city is so situated that the converts of 
twelve churches around could convenieutly 
meet in it for conference on special and im- 
portant occasions. 


.... The Lucknow Witness suggests that, now 
the Revised Version of the New Testament is 
published, it will bein order to proceed with 
a Revised Version in Urdu, that has been talked 
about for some time. The increased necessity 
for this work will be found in the fact ‘that 
educated natives will be comparing the Urdu 
Testament with the Revised English and 
noting a good many marked differences.” 


....The annual gathering of Christian In- 
dians in connection with the Dakota Mission 
of the American Board, held at Santee Agency, 
Nebraska, in September, was attended by 
about two hundred delegates A theological 
institute for the advantage of the native min- 
istry and the more advanced. students was at- 
tended by a class of thirty-six, in two dafly 
sessions of three hours each. 

...-A small company bas been formed in 
Constantinople who meet regularly for wor- 
ship after the manner of the Friends. An 
Armepian youth, Gabriel Debrathian, who at- 
‘efided the meetings, came to London end 
studied in Dr. Guinness’s Mission Institiute, 
and is now about to go back to Constantinople, 
to work as an evangelist, co-operating with 
the Friends. : 

... The Camberland Presbyterians have re- 
ports of protracted meetings, with many con- 
versions, in their Indian missions. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 6th. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT.—Lev. 
: 16—30. 


Nortes.— He shall make an atonement.’’—In 
the way deecribed in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth verses ; by the sprinkling of the blood 
of the bullock and the goat in the most holy 
place. “ So shall he do for the tabernacle.” 
—As described in the eighteenth verse, by 
sprinkling the altar. “* Their uncleanness.”’ 
—Their various sins againet God, in idolatry 
and other offenses. * No man in the taber- 
nacle,”"—So that no profane eye may gaze be- 
hind the veil as the priest goes in with his 
censer and handful of incense, or with the 
blood of the slain beasts. “* The hor of 
the altar.°—The four corners of the altar, 
which were higher than the rest of the edge. 
“ Reconciling the holy place.’’—The sume 
as making an atonement for it. “ The live 
goat.”’—The same that is above called the scape- 
goat. One goat was for the Lord and the other 
“for a scapegoat.” The word translated 
“*seapegoat’’ is one not used elsewhere, 
“* Azazel,” and its meaning is not clear. 
Some suppose it to represent the evil demon 
of the wilderness. ‘© Upon the head of the 
goat.”—The laying of the hands on the gcat 
implied that the sins were thus passed off from 
the person. We have the same idea in the 
verse 
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“ My faith would lay her hand 

On that dear head of thine, 

While like a penitent J stand 

And there confess my sin.” 
“A fit man.”’—Any man that is con- 
veniently in attendance. ** Shall put off the 
linen garments,’’—These were pure white and 
different from the richly-ornamented garments 
he wore in the ordinary service before the peo- 
ple. “The fat of the sin-offering shall he 
burn.’’—The fat was to be burned, and all the 
rest to be carried out of the camp and burned, 
unlike ordinary sin-offerings, of which the re- 
maining eatable portions were for the priests to 
eat. ———‘* In the seventh month.’’—The month 
of Tisri. * Afflict your souls.’’—It was ob- 
served as a fast-day, when no food was eaten, 
and so even the priests did not eat the sin- 
offering. It corresponded exactly to what we 

would call a day of fasting and prayer. 

Inustruction.—An annual day of fasting and 
prayer is most sppropriate, in view of public 
and national guilt. All the people are offend- 
ers against God and need his pardon, and 
should make confession before him. 

It is no unchristian custom to have more 
days of feasting than of fasting. The Jews 
had but one fast-day in the year and several 
great feast-days. God would rather see us 
happy than sad. We can please him as much 
by our thanksgivings as by our repentances. 

There is nothing so defiling as sin. It is the 
one great, unmitigated evil of the world. It 
makes all the trouble. But for sin, the world 
would be only happy. Sin is the only thing 
that needs atonement. 

Atonement is that which puts away sin; 
makes it forgotten ; covers it out of sight. The 
blood of a bullock or goat cannot doit. All 
this is only a figure to impress the mind of the 
Jews ; but the figure has its meaning: that sin 
must be oxpiated by sacrifice ; that there must 
be evidence that the penitence Is sincere. 

The children of Israel were not allowed to 
peer curiously where was the ark. So, now, 
there are things too mysterious and sacred, too 
much in the secret knowledge of God for us 
to try to know. Secret things belong to God. 

The blood of the sacrificed animals is the 
type of the blood of Jesus Christ. [tis through 
his love, his life, his death that we are to re- 
ceive atonemént. 

Sins cannot really be transferred through the 
hands to a goat and sent into the wilderness. 
This is only a sort of object-lesson. to show 
that sins must be punished, unless God accepts 
confession and repentance. 

The goat was sent into the wilderness to show 
that the sins were put away forever. God will 
not remember them any more if we repent of 














them. C 


One can hardly study the story of this cere- 
mony without feeling grateful that we have so 
much simpler and more efficient a plan of for- 
giveness described for usin the Gospel. Jesus 
is our atoning Saviour. 
sacrifice. Heteaches us repentance. Hedies 
forus. He teaches us consecration and a holy 
life. We are told that his blood cleanseth us 
from all sin. 

The atonement was forall. All need it, for 
a]l have sinned. Jesus Christ died not for 
great sinners only, but forallofus. ‘ All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 

Aaron had to make an atonement for him- 
self, as well as for the people. There are none 
so good, none in so high an office in the 
Church that they de not need all of Christ’s 
atonement. 


He is both priest and | 
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sins, because it shows us how hateful sin is. It 
caused the death of the Son of God. It slew 
the boliest and best of all beings. It was such 
sin as ours that caused this great sacrifice. 
Shall we not repent of {t? 

God is always willing to pardon us. Allhe 
he asks of us is our penitence; that we will 
cast off our sins and cast them on Jesus, ask- 
ing for forgiveness. 

We cannot expect to understand fully the 
method of God’s dealing with Christ in the 
atonement. All weknow exactly is that, if we 
repent and turn from sin, God will forgive us; 
and that he does this through Jesus Christ. 
Some say that Christ’s death isa judicial satis- 
faction with God for the punishment of our 
sins. Others say that Christ’s death is rather 
the great motive, through the power of bis 
dying love, that draws us to God. How it is 
exactly it is not necessary for us to know. It 
is enough for us if we will only love God, and 
forsake sin, and trust in Jesus Christ. We may 
safely trust the philosophy of redemption with 
God. God will take care of bis part and will 
eare for his own justice. 

But we must take care of our part, which is 
repentance and reformation. For that God 
will hold us certainly responsible. If we re- 
pent, we shall be forgiven. The sins will be re- 
moved from us, with the punishment therefor. 





Hews of the Week. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





Rumors as to the composition of President 
Arthur’s Cabinet are extensively circulated, 
and, as is usual in such cases, the newspapers 
and politicians know more about the Pres- 
ident’s choice of members than he does him- 
self. It wae confidently expected that nom- 
inations for the Cabinet would be submitted 
to the Senate by the end of Jast week, after 
confirming which, the Senate would adjourn. 
Such was not the case, however, and specula- 
tion is still rife. The slate upon which the 
quidnunes agree and which seems to bear 
the strongest element of probability about 
it names ex-Senator Frelinghuysen, of 
New Jersey, for Secretary of State; ex- 
Governor E. D. Morgan, of New York, for 
Secretary of the Treasury; and Mr. Timothy 
O. Howe, of Wisconsin, for Attorney-General. 
The other members of the present Cabinet will 
probably retain their portfolios until Congress 
meets in December. It is thought probable 
that a Soutbern man will fill one place in the 
Cabinet. In caseof ex Gov. Morgan's refusal 
to accept the Secretaryship of the Treasury, it 
is stated that it will be offered to Judge Fol- 
ger, of New York, and that in any case this 
important office will be filled by a representa- 
tive of the Empire State. Everything, how- 
ever, is liable to change, and an entirely differ- 
ent slate may be selected by the President 
than that stated above, though it is reasonably 
assured that his nominations will be submitted 
to the Senate within a few days. 

As regards the Senate itself, little important 
action has been recorded during the past week. 
It is evident that as soon as the Cabinet nomi- 
nations are confirmed the senators will imme- 
diately wind up their business affairs and de- 
camp from the Capital. The Senate officers 
have not yet been elected and a difficulty ap- 
pears to be in the way of a settlement of the 
matter. Senator Davis refuses to vote for 
either Messrs. Gorham or Washington for 
Secretary of the Senate and Senator Mahone 
declares he will vote for no other than Mr. 
Gorham. Some time may elapse before a 
Secretary is chosen. 

Preparations are being made for the trial of 
Guitean, and the court bas granted an allow- 
avce to the defense for witness fees. The de- 
fense will urge the plea of insanity, and it 
is also stated that they will endeavor to prove 
that the death of President Garfield occurred 
through malpractice. 

As we go to press, a dispatch from Wasbing- 
ton announces that President Arthur has 
nominated ex-Gov. Morgan for the Treasury 
Department and that the Senate has confirmed 
the nomination. The vexed question of the 
Secretaryship of the Senate was also settled by 
a unanimous vote of that body, which author- 
izes Chief-Clerk Shober to act in that capacity 
until the vacancy is filied. 





.-Ireland has been declared under the 
Arms Act and the military rule supreme. 
Riots still prevail, however, in remote sec- 
tions and the situation is viewed with gray- 
ity. On Thursday last a proclamation was 
issued bythe lord lieutenant of Ireland de- 
claring the Land League to be an unlawful 
and criminal association, the effect of which 
has been to cause many desertions from the 
Leaguers’ ranks. A monster meeting was 


held in Hyde Park, London, on Sunday last, 
t» express sympathy for Ireland and to de- 





Christ’s atonement leads us to confess our 


nounce the action of the British Government. 


Despite a severe raim-storm, over 50,000 per- 
sons were present, 


----The Yorktown Centennial celebration, 
at Yorktown, Va., passed off last week, and, 
though not equal to the anticipation of the 
event, cannot be regarded asa failure. The 
dust and heat contributed much to the dis 
comfort of the visitors, who were not as 
numerous as expected; but the display of 
military was very fine and the nation’s guests 
received every attention. At the close of the 
celebration the British flag was saluted, and 
this mark of respect met with general com- 
mendation, both at home and abroad. 


..Prof. Wise, the #ronaut, who, in com- 
pany with Mr. Hashabagam, of the U. 8. Signal 
Service, left Chicago recently on a balloon ex- 
cursion, and who was supposed to have been 
lost, has arrived in Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
with bis companion, footsore and weary, the 
balloon having descended in a bog in the north 
of the state. 

...-Services were held in the City of Mexico 
on Saturday last in honor of the late Presi- 
dent Garfleld and a number of distinguished 
Mexicans delivered eulogistic speeches. 
..Fears of a water famine are entertained 
in New York, and Mayor Grace has cautioned 
the people to avoid all needless waste in the 
consumption of water. 

..The daughter of President Grévy, of 
France, was merried, on Saturday last, to an 
under-secretary of finance in the Ferry Ad- 
ministration. 

..The Mississippi River is greatly flooded 
and much damage is feared to the towns along 
its banks. 

..King Humbert, of Italy, is visiting the 
Emperor of Austria, at Vienna. 





MOTHERS, “‘iadividually «n1 collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam’ the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 


Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 


They say it always acts likeacharm. Children 
really like it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 








ITALIZED. 


Composed of the Nerve-Giv- 
ing Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat 


Germ. 
wit nth the best 


have 
all forms of = 
Vitality, ” Mental Exhaustion, 
eakened Digestion. 





Brain and Nerve Food, 


HOSPHITES. 


It is the best preventive of Con- 
sumption and all diseases of De i: 

fra ves rest and Seon to infants, chil 
dren, and ta, ing 
brain and nerves with the Feod they 
actually require. 

For sale by Druggists or mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY CO., 

664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
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SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water, 


FROM HARRISON, ME. 
A pure, delightfal water, without taste or odor, 





btedly effi in 
Kidney, Stomach, Blood, and Malarial 
Disorders. 


The claims of Summit Water are supported by 
prominent people who have been cured by its use. 


MYERS, SUTER & CO., 
304 Broadway, New York. 


The “EARPHONE” |..." 
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C. C. SHAYNE, wholesale manufacturer 
of Sealskin, Otter, and Fur-lined Garments, No. 
108 Prinee Street, near Broadway, offers goods 
at retail. Splendid opportunity to purchase 
reliable and elegant Furs direct from the man- 
ufacturer at lowest possible prices. 


ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER 








CARRIAGES 


FOR TOWN USE, 
now on Exhibition at our Warerooms. 


VICTORIAS, DOG CAR’ 
CABRIOLES, LAGE CARTS, 
CARTS, AD WAGON 
BROUGHAMS, EYS, 

LANDAUS, 
LANDAULETS, PHAETONS. 


OVER 100 SECOND-HAND CARRIAGES. 


A. 8. FLANDRAU & co. “owe, 
SETH C. KEYES. 
379 and 374 BROOME ST., N. ¥. 


NEW RIGH BLOOD! 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“TAYLOR'S” 


St. Denis Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. 11th Street, NEW YORK. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 

Boy's on and Clarendon Streets. Boston, 

UNSWICK is the finest hotel structure in 
New England. Fire-proof; modern in all. its appoint- 
sents; strictly firs class; kept on the American 
plan; a pleasant, rmanent home and desirable 
stopping ae for the 2 pempess or pe asure-seeker. 

RNES & DUNKELEE, prietors. 
Anos Barnes, of aes 
HN W. DUNKLEE, of Cincinnati 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


" '[TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. __ 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


The only ROUTE to the 


CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


Tit Luray Cave and Hotel Compa and Hote hav 
is Company that they so inorcRueed the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Cavern. and they are sew daily illuminated 
by the aid of this powerful agent 
Ne other oo ee being Adequate 
netrate the Chowmntiies of rae vast subterranean 
bake ana and grottos reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 

No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. Na 
Caverns have ever before been illuminated by the aid 
of electricity. 

The effects prod 


ced fally meet the anticipation 
and are smarvelously boa utiful, mting to the eye 
visions h have nm heretofore unattainable. 

No extra charge is made for the eneeses by the 
Electric Light, and ¢ Guides are furnish ed free, as usual, 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visit- 
ors may feel canes of procuring superior and first- 
class accommodations. 
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EXCURSION TICKETS, 


with coupons good for admission to the Caverns, are 
on sale by all connecting roads. 


JOSEPH H. Sanne. 
tendent, 
aquatown, ‘aa. 


CHARLES P. HATCH, 
Gen'l Pass’r A 


Phiindsiphia 


Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New rom, 
Devonia, Oct. 20th, wt 7 





steamers do oats carry cattle, ‘shee = ies. 
Cabins, $60 to tickets at rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerare. aR. 


— YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 


No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 

He te Get, Bh. ae AE Alsatia,...Nov. 5th, 3 P. m. 
thus * do not 

Cabins. unas pane 20 ot onary paanenease. 





HENDERSON BROTHE 
° : RS, Agents, 
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NOTICES. 


GW" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this jourpa) 
should be adsrewed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

6” Ali communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE LyDereNpDENT, Bex 2787. 

&2™ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address « 
the writer; not necessarily or publication b asa 
Guaranty of good faith. 

St” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

§#” Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
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CURIN G HERESY BY ABUSIN G THE 
HERETIC. 


Ir is a pity that the counsel who prose- 
cuted the case against Dr. Thomas were not 
men who could have done their work with 
decency and dignity, not to say with a spirit 
of fairness. We cannot discover in any- 
thing that Dr. Thomes or his counsel said 
or did any justification or provocation for 
the stream of slang and coarse abuse poured 
forth by Dr. Hatfleldin his closing speech, 
It will not do to call it argument, It was 
nearly on the level, in language, of the or- 
dinary police-court address, and we wonder 
how acommittee of fifteen decent and sens- 
ible men could listen to it without uttering 
# protest against it. An article written by 
one who attended the trial, printed on an- 
other page of this paper, gives us some of 
the choice phrases of the counsel for the 
Conference, and the disgusting words 
used by a member of the court after 
the verdict was decided. It certainly 
greatly weakens the moral force of 
the decision and the general respect for 
the committee to learn that it was obtained 
and announced under such circumstances. 
“The dog is dead!” How does such a 
remark indicate the fitness of the juror 
who made it to sit in solemn judgment on 
a brother minister and exclude him from 
the pulpits and membership even of a 
branch of the Church or Clirist? Did Dr. 
Thomas, because he differed from his 
brethren on some points of belief simply, 
deserve no better treatment than a dog? 
If he had been on trial for some great 
moral delinquency, he could not have been 
prosecuted with more bitterness and coarse 





ness. What sort of spectacle does this 
trial present to the world?) Dr. Thomas 
was accused of heresy, and many seem 
still, although the Middle Ages have 
long been past, to regard a_ heretic 
as among the worst of mortals. His 
brother ministers sat in judgment upon 
him. In what kind of spirit ought they to 
have tried him? They were sitting osten- 
sibly for the defense of the cause of Christ. 
The spirit of Christ is full of love and 
gentleness; and yet the unbiased spectators 
of the trial observed with astonishment 
that there was more of this spirit on the 
side of the heretic than on tbat of the ac- 
cusers. Heresy trials are not seldom de- 
moralizing at best, and no Church can 
afford to have many of them; but when one 
accused of doctrinal unsounduess is pur- 
sued as men hunt a bear or a rabid dog the 
cause of true religion must suffer. 

There was an excellent opportunity, 
which such a map as Dr. Vincent, who 
writes a clear, calm defense of the Church 
for our pages this week, or Dr Buckley 
would not have missed, of discussing the 
real issues of the case. They would have 
scorned the low tricks of the pettifogger. 
Instead of invective and the slang of the 
slums, they would have presented argu- 
ment in undefiled English. Dr. Thomas, 
if be is the man and Christian he is re- 


ported to be, would never have ob- 
jected to trial on the purely  doc- 
trinal and constitutioval aspects of the case. 
What ure the Standards of the Church? 


Are the doctrines Dr. Thomas preaches 
contrary to the authoritative teaching of 
the Church? Is the character of his preach- 
ing such that it would be dangerous to the 
interests of Methodism to approve it? Such 
questions as these ought to have formed 
the body of the argument of the prosecu- 
What is there in the Articles of Re- 
ligion or other standards to prohibit the 
preaching of the doctrine of a second pro- 
bation? Dr. Hatfield gives a picture of the 
place of banishment as he supposes Dr. 
Thomas conceives of it, and asks: ‘‘How 
is that for hell?” A man who contends so 
earnestly for the orthodox view of the 
place of torment might be expected to 
speak in more reverent terms of it, though 
he might be unconscious of violating the 
proprieties, of speech; but when he turns 
aside to charge that Dr. Tbomas’s preaching 
is responsible for suicides in Chicago he 
is guilty of something more than offense 
against good taste. 

We do not now discuss Dr. Thomas’s 
course. We do not take up the question 
whether he has been improperly excluded 
from the Methodist Church. He may have 
given offense to his brethren and his parish- 
joners by using harsh and irreverent lan- 
guage to define doctrines which are precious 
tothem. Certainly he could have found a 
better word to apply to a certain theory of 
theatonement than ‘‘ butcher”; but we have 
read his defense carefully, and it breathes 
an excellent spirit and is untainted by the 
coarseness and abusiveness which the lead- 
ing prosecutor employed, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he should have had such a 
marked advantage of the Church in this 
respect. 


tion. 





THE CENTENNIAL OF YORETOWN., 

As a spectacle, there seems to have been 
some disappointment in the celebration at 
Yorktown. The town is small and other- 
wise iJl-suited to the entertainment of the 
crowds assembled at the commemoration 
which had to be held there. The commit- 
tees were not beforehand, and in higher 
quarters there seems to have been a want of 
foresight, which just escaped transforming 
the honors offered to the distinguished 
guests of the nation into an affront. Worse 
than this, rumors reach us of misbehavior 
in camp, which, it is to be hoped, if there 
should prove to be cause, will be punished 
all the more sternly for the reason that it 
occurred in the military department, whose 
one reason for existing is the repression of 
disorder and the upholding of law. It is 
time that the holiday, boys’-play view of 
the function of our civic militia should give 
way to a sterner responsibility. 

Yet the Yorktown celebration accom- 
plished its object, and we may hope to feel 
its inspiring influence for many years to 
come. We need not regret the spectacular 





defects. There is even something to be 
proud of in some phases of its democratic 
disorder. It was a gun discharged not for 
the sake of the shot, but for the sake of its 
echoes. Those echoes have not failed to 
be heard and they are worth hearing. The 
very simplicity of the celebration and the 
absence or weakness of those ceremonious 
elements which elsewhere would have been 
main features made it easier to catch the 
larger meaning of the occasion. 

What we have to learn at Yorktown is 
not the dimensions of our present empire, 
the rapidity and proportions of our success, 
por any lesson of glorification. Ourcitizens 
were not even invited there to celebrate a 
triumph, and much less to keep alive a na, 
tional animosity. The Americans wre a 
generous people, far too generous to per- 
petuate national resentments. They could 
not do this at any time, and certainly not 
ut this moment, when the sympathy of the 
mother country in our Jatest calamity has 
united us ou the ground of a common emo- 
tion. If there bas been any reserve in the 
celebration of this centennial, it has been 
owing to the events which have made us 
fee] that we could not triumph over a kin- 
dred people. ‘This sentimeut was expressed 
with admirable clearness in Mr. Wiuthrop’s 
oration, and was proclaimed in a manner as 
emphatic as it was happy by the salute 
of the British flag, ordered by the 
President. In that salute the American 
people join heartily, for we cannot forget 
that this flag protects in the world more of 
what we hold best for man and dearest to 
ourselves than any but our own, and that 
under it there has been more good work for 
man and more brave fighting for truth and 
freedom, the world over, than under any 
other. If for no other reason, the salute 
was called for to show that we had not for- 
gotten that even England herself, when 
time had set her free to speak, justified our 
protest; that we had not forgotten Burke 
and Chatham, nor Lord Percy’s disgust at 
the measures he was commanded to force 
on at Boston; nor the brave vindication of 
such friends as we had in Dr. Porson; nor 
the advocacy of Fox and his party, who 
even dared to assume for their common 
dress the uniform of Washington; nor the 
sympathy shown by Cornwallis himself in 
the vote he had cast for us in Parliament 
before he came out, nor even the words of 
George III to our first minister (Adams) 
at St. James, to whom be did not say 
that the Americans were wrong, but only 
that, as king, he was bound to hold on to the 
colonies as long as he could. 

The President put the whole celebration 
on the right ground in hishappy and grace- 
ful address. Mr. Winthrop did the same 
in the oration. He commemorutes the men 
of the Revolution and their deeds. After 
all, about the best proof that a people can 
give that they are not unworthy of such 
beginnings and such founders as ours is to 
show that they remember them, and that 
they appreciate their sacrifices and honor 
the principles and the government they 
established in the land. These are the 
echoes of Yorktown which Mr. Winthrop’s 
oration sends flying over our states. We 
have always suspected that the sin of King 
David in numbering his prosperous and 
growing people, which called down on him 
the wrath of Heaven, was something akin 
to the self-glorification of the spread-eagle 
talk of the average Fourth-of-July oration. 
Mr. Winthrop is guiltless of this sin. He 
repeats to this self-confident age the history 
of their fathers. He shows us what sort 
of men the founders of the Republic were, 
and makes us feel the wholesome force of 
the presumption that men like these builded 
well and that what distinguishes us among 
men is what we received fromthem. Such 
orations as these make life better and no- 
bler and add to the’effective force of that 
sound public opinion which is the support 
of good and effective laws. The choice of 
Mr. Winthrop to deliver the oration was a 
happy oue. He has what we may calla 
national character, and what he said ought 
to render good government in the whole 
land easier. 

The observations attributed to Archibald 
Forbes, while they areexceedingly frank, are 
very gratifying, as showing that the com- 
memoration had a gepuive national charac- 
acter and strengthen the hope that it will 
tend to revive and consolidate that national 
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feeling which is not only the best bond, 
but in which lies the power that brings to 
pass good and honest government. 








POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


Tue Evening Post, of this city, last week 
printed the following circular, issued by- 
the Republican State Committee of this. 
state, a copy of which was addressed toa 
clerk in the Custom-House whose salary is 
$1,600 a year: 


“ StaTeE oF New York, 
REPUBLICAN STaTE COMMITTEE, 
Firts Avenve Hore, 

New York, October 11th, 1881. 


** Dear Sir:—The Republican State Commit 
tee beg leave to respectfully remind you of 
the unusual importance of the approaching 
election in the State of New York. In the 
belief that, upon consideration of the great 
interests involved, you may judge it proper to 
assist the committee, we respectfully suggest 
that you contribute $50 on or before October 
18th for the purpose of defraying the neces- 
sary expenses of the campaign. 

‘Checks or postal orders should be made 


payable to the order of General N. M. Curtis, 
treasurer. Very respectfully, 
“Jons W. Vrooman, Secretary.” 


Similar circulars have been addressed to 
other employés in the Custom-House. 
Iv order to prepare such circulars the 
names of these employés must be obtained 
and presumably the salaries respectively 
paid to each. It is quite likely, also, that 
some rate of percentage on these saluries is 
fixed upon, so that the amount of the 
political tax will be distributed among the 
employés in proportion to their salaries, 
The percentage in the above circular is 
little more than three per cent. on the 
clerk’s salary. A specific sum is named 
for him to pay, which evidently was not 
guessed at, but made up by calculation 
from some ascertained data. The clerk 
was assumed or kuown to be a Republican, 
and a political committee of the same 
party, having the general charge of the 
campaign in this state, say to him, through 
its secretary: ‘‘We respectfully suggest 
that you contribute $50 on or before Oc- 
tobtr 18th, for the purpose of defraying the 
necessary expenses of the campaign.” 
That is just the sum that ‘‘ we” want you 
to pay, and that ‘‘ we” think you ought to 
pay, indeed, expect that you will pay. 
“*We” have made the estimate, and this is 
our mark for you as a Republican employé 
of the Government. 

We certainly have no objection that the 
employés of the Government should con- 
tribute whatever sum they please for cam” 
paign purposes. The money is theirs, and 
if they choose to spend it in this way that is 
own their busivess, There is no law that for- 
bids them to do so, and if there were the 
law would be oppressive and unjust. Nor 
isthere any law that prohibits political 
committees from issuing such circulars as 
the above, and asking these employés to 
contribute to the expenses of an election 
campaign. Funds are needed for this pur- 
pose, and those who have such a campaign 
in their special charge have the right and 
ought to have the right to solicit the funds 
from those who are in sympathy with the 
purposes of the campaign, whether in the 
employment gf the Government or not. 
All this is well enough, provided the tran- 
saction is purely voluntary, without any 
constraint or virtual compulsion is respect 
to those who are asked to make such con- 
tributions. 

If, however, as has generally been the 
fact, the solicitation or suggestion is, in 
respect to Government employés, a polit- 
ical and party tax which they are expected 
to pay and which they must pay or take 
the hazard of being dismissed from office, 
and if these employés are led to understand 
‘that bebind the solicitation is a threat, in 
the event of non-compliance on their part, 
then the system is one of .extortion and 
coercion, The committee of a political 
party (of course, the party in power) then 
becomes a tax-gatherer for election pur- 
poses, levying the tax in its discretion and 
enforcing its payment by a threatened pen- 
alty. To this we object, as a gross usurpa- 
tion in its nature and in many cases a cruel 
hardship, The earnings of an employé of 
the Government, as the fruit of services 
rendered, belong to him, and not to any 
political party or the managers of election 
campaigns; and when these managers at 
tempt to tax these earnings for party pur- 
poses, not only are the rights of the em- 
ployé violated, but a practice is adopted 
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‘the public service. 

Mr. Pearson, the postmaster of this city, 
bas called the attention of his subordinates 
to General Order No. 92 of the Post-Office 
Department, which declares that a post- 
master “‘is at liberty to devote as much of 
it [his salary] to political purposes as he 
pleases, and he may refuse to pay anything 
therefor without affecting his tenure of 
office, so long ashe discharges faithfully the 
duties imposed upon him by the laws and 
regulations.” He proposes that this rule 
shall apply to all the clerks and employés 
under him. Collector Robertson, who is a 
member of the State Committee, being in- 
terviewed on the subject, said that he did 
not believe in the system of political assess- 
ments, and that, while he had not and- 
should not issue any order in regard to the 
matter, the action of the employés in the 
Custom-House of this city, whether in giving 
or refusiug to give money solicited from 
them for political purposes, would not in 
any way affect their ‘‘ officia) standing.’ 
This is their own business, and he proposes 
to leave it with themsélves, without any 
interference on his part. 

We believe in the Republican party and 
desire its success; but, if it cannot carry 
this state this Fall without resorting to po- 
litical assessments as the means of raising 
money, then let it lose the state. The de- 
feat of the party would be a much less evil 
than the toleration of this corrupt aud op- 
pressive system of taxation. ‘Ihe system is 
a part of the theory that ‘‘to the victors 
belong the spoils.” 





THE FOLLY OF THE IRISH AGI- 
TATORS. 

It is becoming daily more and more cer- 
tain that the leaders of the agitation in Ire- 
land are determined not to be satisfied with 
anything short of the repeal of the union. 
The Land League has gone beyond its 
legitimate objects, and become a revolution- 
ary organization, which the Government 
has been compelled to suppress, and it is 
evident that Mr. Forster intends vigorous 
measures to bring to an end a struggle 
which can only be prolonged to the injury 
of the Irish people, as well as the landlords. 
Every Irishman who is capable of reason- 
ing calmly about the matter knows that 
Mr. Gladstone and his Government have 
done ali toward the settlement of the land 
troubles that was possible, at no small 
party risk. They were not able to carry 
all their political friends with them, and, 
even if they had been, the House of Lords 
would not have made further concessions, 
Reasonable men, not blinded by passion, 
are content to obtain all that is possible 
and to give a fair trial to a measure that is 
made in their interests. If the sole pur- 
pose of the Irish agitators is to obtain 
for the tenant in Treland better and juster 
terms from the landlord, they are not pur- 
suing the course best adapted to reach that 
result. It may be admitted that the Land 
Act will not reform all abuses complained 
of; few expect that it will. It isone of 
the most difficult subjects any government 
ever had to deal witb, und toa certain ex- 
tent the new Act is an experiment which 
all lovers of justice and order desire to see 
tried under favorable circumstances. The 
agitators are doing their best to make this 
impossible. They seem to forget, what 
some of the landlords do not remember, 
that the prosperity of the tenant means the 
prosperity of the landlord also, and men do 
not usually stand obstinately in their own 
light. If the concessions made by the Gov- 
ernment measure prove, under a fair trial, 
of substantial benefit to the farmer, the 
rent-taker will not be opposed to further 
reforms, because he will profit by them. 

But what, in any event, can the Land 
League leaders hope for by fighting against 
law and order? The Government must and 
will put down all risings. It has a pleni- 
tude of power and will, if compelled, put 
them down with stern severity. How can 
Ireland, even if united, hope to cope with 
English arms? It may destroy itself; it 
canuot by force achieve independence. 
We have had deep sympathy with the Irish 
people, suffering under their wrongs; we 
have admired their unquenchable patriot- 
ism; but we have nothing but condemna- 
tion for a policy which is blin€ to possibil- 





ly pursues wrong methods. 

The men who are leading the Irish 
masses into difficulties, the men who are 
advising the farmer to refuse to pay rent 
and to elude the landlord by a secret trans- 
fer are not the true friends of the people 
and they are not far from the proper place 
for all such when they are in jail. This 
may seem like harsh language to those who 
believe that Parnell and his colleagues are 
true patriots and are sacrificing themselves 
for their countrymen; but they are very 
unwise leaders. They are impracticables 
and have never shown the capacity and 
sagacity which inspire confidence; and the 
sooner the voice of Archbishop Croke and 
the rest of the Catholic bishops of Ireland 
is heard and heeded the sooner will the 
people return from a fruitless and danger- 
ous deviation. 

It cannot be said that the Government 
has been precipitate in suppressing the 
League. Mr. Gladstone has waited with 
admirable policy and patience until the 
court was organized under the Act, and 
has given the agitators sufficient time to 
come to their senses; but evidently this is 
not what they will do until they feel the 
pressure of force. It has pleased them to 
apply such epithets to Mr. Gladstone as 
“Judas.” He is the best friend Ire- 
land has to-day, and if they would assist, 
instead of hindering him, they would be 
true patriots. 


THE POLITICAL MUDDLE IN 
BROOKLYN. 


Tue Jeffersonian or Independent Demo- 
crats of Brooklyn, in this state, being de- 
termined to break the ‘‘ macbine bossism” 
of Mr. McLaughlin, who in Brooklyn is 
simply another John Kelly, have nomina- 
ted General Slocum as their candidate for 
mayor. Soon after, Mr. Ripley Ropes, an 
eminently worthy and well-known citizen 
of Brooklyn, was nominated for the same 
office by a large meeting of citizens, com- 
posed of Republicans and Independent 
Democrats, and subsequently the nomina- 
tion was adopted by the Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club of Brooklyn. Last week 
the McLaughlin ‘“‘ machine” renominated 
Mr. Howell, the present mayor, for re- 
election; and so also the ‘‘ machine” Re- 
publicans nominated General Tracy as 
their candidate for mayor. 

Here, then, are four candidates for the 
office. Two of them, Mr. Howell and 
General Tracy, represent ‘‘ machine” poli- 
tics, and in this respect there is no choice 
between them. We think no better of a 
Republican ‘‘ machine” than we do of a 
Democratic ‘‘machine.” Both are bad. 
Both are nuisances that ought to be abated. 
Both embody the principle of absolutely 
one-man power, or of clique rule, by which 
either a single man or a few men assume 
the right to fix things for voters and virtu- 
ally control the action of the people. The 
** machine” politicians, whether Democrat- 
ic or Republican, run the primary meetings 
and run political conventions for theirown 
selfish purposes, without any proper regard 
to the public interests. We have long since 
come to the conclusion that the manage- 
ment, arts, and trickeries of these men are 
a standing curse to American politics, and, 
hence, as between Mr. Howell and General 
Tracy, both of whom are ‘‘ machine” can- 
didates for an important municipal office, 
the one a Democrat and the other a Repub- 
lican, we see no difference. 

The other two candidates, General Slo- 
cum aod Mr. Ropes, both of them gentle- 
men of high standing, are put in nom- 
ination as representatives of the opposite 
principle. Their supporters are made up 
of citizens who are disgusted with the Jobn 
Kellys, the McLaughlins, and the Roscoe 
Conklivgs, and are determined to break 
down the system practiced by such political 
“bosses” and their followers. They are 
in fora persistent fight against the whole 
system of ‘‘ bossism ” in politics, and they 
mean to fight it out to the bitterend. Tux 
INDEPENDENT has always given its support 
to the general principles of the Republican 
party and expects to continue in the same 
line, and yet we have no sympathy with 
that kind of ‘‘ bossism” in the party which 
makes one man ora small clique of men 
greater than the party. Our sympathies 
are, therefore, with those citizens of Brook- 
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who are attempting to break the ‘‘ boss” 
power in that city. 

It is unfortunate that, as matters now 
stand, the strength of these political re- 
formers in Brooklyn is divided between 
two excellent candidates. If the four can- 
didates nominated remain in the field until 
election day, there can scarcely be a doubt 
as to the result. Mr. McLaughlin’s man, 
for whom the Irish are quite sure to give 
almost a solid vote, will, undoubtedly, car- 
ry the day. There is not the slightest hope 
of electing General Tracy, under any cir- 
cumstances. If, however, the reformers 
would combine either on General Slocum 
or Mr. Ropes, there would be a fair chance 
of success. Itis a pity that they should 
be divided in this struggle against the 
“machine.” This division suits Mr. 
McLaugblin, since it clears the track for 
the present continuance of his power. 
Whatever may be the result at the coming 
election, we advise the Independent Demo- 
crats and the Independent Republicans in 
Brooklyn to adhere firmly to the funda- 
mental principle which lies at the bottom 
of their movement, If they do so, they 
will in the end shake off the despotism of 
the ‘‘machine” aud make ‘‘the City of 
Churches” politically a free city. Nothing 
can well be more certain than that the 
mujority of the people will, at last, be with 
them. 





Esitorial Notes. 


PRESIDENT AUTHUR bas nominated for Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ex-Goy. Edwin D. 
Morgan, of New York, and he has been prompt- 
ly covfirmed. This is exactly in line with 
our preferences, as expressed last week, and 
we offer our hearty congratulations tu Presi- 
dent Arthur and to the country for so excel- 
lent a choice. The nomination is one in every 
way fit to be made, and there will be no oppo- 
sition to it by either section of the Republican 
Party. Mr. Morgan is well qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of the most important office 
in the Cabinet. He is qualified by his sterling 
honesty, by bis sound financial views, by his 
practical knowledge of business, and by his 
experience in public life. He was one of the 
most popular govertors of this state. He was 
its first war governor and gave hearty support 
to the Administration of Mr. Lincoln, whom 
he welcomed in Albany, when that great man 
was on his way to Wasbington. In the war he 
was @ major-general of volunteers and de- 
clined all compensation for services. He 
served the state very acceptably in the United 
States Senate from 1863 to 1869 and has been 
active, both privately and publicly, in good 
works. We had feared that he would not be 
able to accept the position, on account of the 
business sacrifices which it involves; but the 
latest reports from Washington intimate that 
he will not let his private interests stand in 
the way of serving the country. President 
Arthur has thus far made no break with the 
policy of the administration of Mr. Garfield, 
and we trust that Mr. Morgan goes into the 
Treasury to remain for the full term, and that 
his nomination does not mean that Mr. James 
must retire from the Post-office Department. 
The country is unwilling to lose the services 
of this excellent officer, especially while he is 
engaged in breaking up the Star-Route frauds. 








THe Southern Presbyterian questions our 
recent statement asto the nature of the com- 
pact between the original Church South and 
the United Synod, in 1864, and as to the prob- 
able effect of an effort to enforce “the strict, 
literal interpretation”’ of the Confession on 
official members in the united body. It claims 
that the union rested on the cordial adherence 
of both parties to the symbols, pure and sim- 
ple, and shows from the record that nothing 
was formally add@ to this basis in the way of 
eoncurrent or explanatory declaration; but 
the United Synod was composed entirely of 
New School men, who bad seceded from the 
Northern New School Assembly solely on the 
ground of slavery, and who retained in very 
decided form their New School views on all 
the points at issue between the two Presbyte- 
rian bodies in the North. Now, we have the 
highest authurity for saying that these men 
went intothe Union in 1864 with the clear 
and full understanding that they were at 
liberty to hold and teach their New School 
views as heretofore, no liability to ecclesiasti- 
eal censure attending them, precisely as the 
New School body in the North went into the 
more notable union of 1869. Though no 
written provision of this sort is found in the 
compact in either case, yet we have full war- 
rant for saying that the understanding was pre. 
cisely as here described, in the first case as in 
the second. Will the Southern Presbyterian 
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swell calculated to demoralize and corrupt | ities, and deaf to conciliation, and obstivate. | lyon, whether Democratic or Republican, | venture to contradict this? Will it presume 


to say that the Union of 1864 was formed on 
an Old School basis doctrinally, the Old School 
interpretation of the Standards to be received 
everywhere as final? Will it dare to assert that 
“the strict, literal interpretation’’ is the only 
one admissible, and, consequently, that those 
who have always diverged from “the letter of 
the Symbols,’’ while holding the Confession for 
substance of doctrine, are one and al! exposed 
to discipline? Let the Southern Presbyterian 
answer these questions squarely, so that all 
men and especially so that the old members 
of the United Synod still surviving in the 
South may know just where they stand. 

As to the second point, whether the enforce- 
ment of the Old School view, as described 
above, would result in a secession of many 
from the United Church, we wait the test of 
experiment. We, of course, have spoken only 
of official members of that body, since these 
only are required to subscribe to the Stand- 
ads. Nor have we said that ‘‘there are dis- 
honest men in the Southern Church, who pro- 
fess ove thing and believe and teach another.” 
The Southern Presbyterian knows that our lan- 
guage warrants no such interpretation, and 
that its charge of ‘‘ wicked slander” is based 
on its own perversion alone. It also knows 
well that there are many ministers in the 
Southern Church whose doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical attitude is precisely that of the vener- 
able Dr. Ross, and that we do not regard such 
ministers as ‘“‘ unfaithful to their ordination 
vows,’’ even when as New School men they 
depart from the “letter of the Symbols.” If 
the Southern Presbyterian doubts whether there 
are any such men, instead of pronouncing our 
statement slanderous, let it institute ecclesi- 
astical proceedings, and see if that statement 
shall prove to be false propbecy. We venture 
this broad prediction: that the moment the 
party of strict construction, of extreme Old 
School orthodoxy, of rigid ecclesiasticiem, 
now evidently dominant in the Southern 
Church, shall undertake to enforce its inter- 
pretation of the Symbols upon former New 
School men, or upon more liberal men of any 
sort in that communion, whether it be on pre- 
destination, or reprobation, or the Atonement, 
or any other of the points of difference be- 
tween the Uld and the New Schools in the 
North, will be the moment of a rupture more 
decisive, of a secession more marked and ex- 
tensive, of a doctrinal revolution more impor- 
tant than any which has recently occurred on 
the continent. And let the Southern Presby- 
terian take note of this prediction. 





WE have received the following, with a re- 
quest to print, from Wm. Rankin Duryee, 
D. D., of Jersey City : 

“THe INDEPENDENT is such a seeker after 
truth that it must worry some of its readers 
considerably to find what they cannot but re- 
gard as strange statements in one of its late 
editorials. We refer to the one entitled ‘ What 
the (Dutch) Reformed Church is doing.’ Will 
you allow one whose name occurs in that arti- 
cle to give some ideas from another standpoint? 

“1, The super-active men of the Syvods, who 
are they? They are called ‘a baker’s dozen 
whv occupy four-fifths of the talking-time of 
Synod and are most active in snubbing the 
earnest men of the Church,’ The writer bas 
just attended two Synods, and spoken exactly 
six times, occupying all together some thirty 
minotes in all the sessions, lasting two 
weeks. He thinks any of his bieibren 
will testify to the general correctness of this 
statement. He can remember double the num- 
ber of members of Synod beyond those named 
by lHe INDEPENDENT who took parts iu debate, 
arguing questions with acuteness aud success. 
It isinvidious to localize, and yet one cannot 
but feel in our General Synods that the larger 
number of our ablest debaters come from the 
section of the Church north of New York. 
Their voices are always heard with the highest 
regard and many of the measures of Synod 
owe their existence totheirsupport. In refer 
ence to the same delegates reappearing often, 
it is necessary to say that, the Classes being 
small, a minister often finds himself ‘* booked ” 
for every other year to go to General Synod. 
The constitution prescribes no rule as to alpha- 
betical order in the matter of delegates and 
only a few Classes have such a statute. Even 
if it existed the result in most Classes would 
be the same. . 

“As toaclique ruling the bightalbbody,”’ 
this is a most wonderful statement to one who 
kvows the intense independence of Dutch 
character. In all its bistory, no church has 
ever been more impatient of any imposed re- 
straint on personal liberty. The conservatisn, 
of the Duteh Reformed Church is found in ite 
confessions and creeds, to which every man 
who evters its ministry subscribes most sol- 
emply and publicly. If he has scruples abort 
them, he must have them removed before he is 
ordained or installed. But within the ii-n‘'s 





be has chosen sor himself he finds perfect llverty 
of speech and action. We doubt if a more 
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brotherly set of men can be found in this 
country than the five hundred ministers of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. From the West 
to the East, they seem as a family, differing, 
indeed, om many minor points, but arguing 
with kindness even when most earnest. The 
idea of a ‘ ruling clique’ will be a new iden to 
most of them. I am sure every minister 
named io the article of Tus INDEPENDENT 
will willingly consent to absent himself from 
General Synod for the next ten years if bis 
brethren in Classis give the slightest hint of 
such desire. As to the representation by 
localities in the last General Synod, the mem- 
bers who came from New York and its sub- 
urbs were barely one-third of the whole num- 
ber present, as the minutes of Synod show. 
Surely, no reproach attaches to ‘other minis 
ters who ought to be faithful to their vows.’ 
They were in force and acted in force on all 
questions. 

“2. The memorial of the Classis af Pough- 
keepsie 1s constantly noticed by Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT. When it was first presented, the 
General Synod acted bastily, but instant- 
ly retrieved its error. A committee 
to whom it wes referred, whose chairman 
was from a (Classis north of Poughkeepsie, 
examined the matter thoroughly. Nearly 
half of their report was given to this one sub- 
ject, and the result was tbat they believed 
that every minister could so interpret the 
present formula that it would present nothing 
which need ‘burden any tender conscience 
or bar out even one humble, earnest soul from 
the sacraments of Christ’s house.’ The 
Synod listened with the highest attention and 
regard to statements from delegates of the 
Classis of Poughkeepsie, but sustained the 
report of the committee. In other words, 
they trusted the pastors and declared they 
were satisfied Lo retain the old forms of words, 
subject to interpretation by men who loved 
Christ and taught his Word. The Classis had 
its hearing and the Church gave its decision. 
There was no ‘sitting down upon’ any mem- 
ber after the first hasty expression of opivion, 
as quickly withdrawn as it was uttered. 

“We trust, in conclasion, that Tae Inpr- 
PENDENT may flourish its lance against others 
than the ones it has chosen to name. ‘ Don’t 
fire on that regiment again’ once said the 


Iron Duke to the officer of a battery pointed 
at advancing troops. ‘You put the balls 
well, but they are our own troops.’ May we 


dare to apply the parable ?”’ 


THERE were two typographical errors in our 
article, which are about all that we feel at 
present under pecessity to recall and correct. 
The name of Dr. See was printed as Dr. ** Lee,” 
and, instead of ‘* Marcius’’ Hutton, it should 
bave been Mancius Hutton. Dr. Duryee makes 
two points sgainst the editorial in his commu- 
nication. In rega:d to the first, we are not 
careful to reply at present. We will only say 
that a correspondent who was present writes 
us that we did not go astray and, that Dr. 
Duryee has given a good account of himself. 
Upon the other point we may call attention to 
the resolutions introduced in the North Classis 
of Long Island, recently, and the discussion 
thereon. The preamble and first resolution 
read as follows: 


‘Whereas, At the meeting of the General 
Syuod, held at Hudson, N. Y., in June, 1881, a 
memorial was presented to Synod by the 
Classis of Poughkeepsie, requesting certain in- 
terpretations or modifications of certain formu- 
jas of our Church ; and, 

‘* Whereas, General Synod took no action 
looking to the granting of the requests of the 
Classis ; and, 

‘* Whereas, The North Classis of Long Island 
recognizes that some interpretation or moditi- 
cation of certain four formulas be made by 
General Synod; 

‘* Resolved, That the North Classis of Long 
Island renew in part the memorial sent to the 
General Synod by the Classis of Poughkeepsie; 
and respectfully request General Synod to give 
an authoritative interpretation of the clause 
‘Dost thou assent to all the articles of the 
Christian religion as they are taught in this 
Christian Church, according to the Word of 
God,’ found io the fourth question in our 
‘form for the administration of the Holy Bap- 
tis to adult persons,’ and the kindred clause 
‘and in the articles of the Christian Church,’ 
found in the second question in our form ‘ for 
the administration of Holy Baptism to infants 
and of believers’; that these clauses require 
only an assent to the Apostle’s Creed, or that 
such modification be made in their verbiage 
that they shall manifestly require only an as- 
sent to that creed. To use the language of 
the Classis of Poughkeepsie, ‘ the Classis be- 
lieve that, by so doing, the Synod will obviate 
many perplexities and misconstructions, take 
the burdem from many tender consciences, and, 
most of all, will bring the customs and usages 
of our Church into more complete accordance 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, as revealed 
in his Word.’”’ 


After a discussion, in which some plein and 
sensible language was used, the resolutions 
were only lost by a vote of 13to10. This is 
significant of progress. 


Dr. Bucrter prints in his paper, The 
Christian Advocate, the essay and speeches on 
Hymnology inthe recent London Methodist 
Conference ; but his modesty does not permit 
bim to print an acsount of the circumstances 
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under which the discussion was held. Dr. 
Osborn read: the paperand Dr. Buckley gave 
the invited address. By the rules, the former 
was limited totwenty minutes and the latter 
to ten. All the preceding essayists, including 
the revered Mr. Arthur, had been relentlessly 
shut off at the expiration of the allotted time; 
but in the case of Dr. Osborn the rule was 
suspended, and he was permitted to go 
on until be finished, occupying about 
forty Minutes. When Dr. Buckley’s turn 
came, his friends were prepared for some 
very rapid and excellent speaking. He lost 
no time in preliminaries, but went straight to 
the merits of his subject, and for ten minutes 
he amazed and delighted his hearers and botb- 
ered the reporters. He kept one eye on the 
clock and sat down before the bell rang, in s 
storm of applause. A motion was speedily 
carried to extend his time ; but he gracefully 
declined to go on after such a man as Mr. 
Artbur bad submitted to suppression. His 
speech (it was not read or written) occupies a 
column and a half solid matter, while Dr. Os 
born’s paper, which consumed four times as 
many minutes, even with nearly one hundred 
lines of poetry, makes less than two and a half 
columns. 


Mr. Scovi.ue, having concluded to confine 
his defense of Guiteau to the single plea of in- 
sanity, has addressed a card to the general pub- 
lic, asking any persons who may have heard 
the lectures of Guiteau on religious subjects, 
and who at the time were led to regard him 
as insane to inform him asto their impres- 
sions and the facts on which the same were 
founded, and assuring them that they will not 
be summoned as witnesses unless it shall ap- 
pear to him that their testimony ts important 
for the defense. No ore, sorely, will find any 
fault with Mr. Scoville for undertaking the 
defense of Guiteau or doing the best he can 
for his client. It is qaite possible that he 
firmly believes In the fact of his insanity as a 
complete defense against the charge of murder. 
Be this as it may, his card to the public isa 
virtual confession that be is not in possession 
of what, as a lawyer, he regards as adequate 
evidence to establish this fact. The evidence 
that he proposes to gather ip this way is not 
likely to be of such a character as to entitle it 
to much, if any weight. The people are by no 
means desirous that Guiteau should be hung, if 
he was actually insane in the legal sense at the 
time of shooting the President; yet they are 
in no mood to tolerate any bogus plea of in- 
sanity as the means of hfs escape. The pre- 
sumption of the law fs that he was legally 
sane; aud, if he was not, then he mast prove 
this fact, andto prove it he must show that, 
by reason of mental disease, he did not at the 
time understand the nature of his own act, con- 
sidered in relation to its consequences, or, if he 
did understand it, that he was not competent 
to know that the act was acrime. His failure 
to show this will lenve him inthe category of 
a deliberate murderer, who ought to be hung. 


CovoneL ROcKWEsLL has furnished to the 
press for publieation the following letter 
froin Mrs. Garfield : 


“* MENTOR, October 17th, 1881. 
‘Dear CoLoneL ROCKWELL :—It is my wish 
that an account of the life and an appropriate 
collection of the literary remains of General 
Garfield shall be publisted, after that careful 
consideration and preparation so manifestly 
netessary. To that end, I request that you 
will announce, in some public manner, my 
purpose to cause this work to be done at tue 
earliest practicable time and of which due 
notice will be given. 
‘‘Very sincerely yours, 
“[Signed) - Lucretia R. Garriecp. 
“CoLonet A. F. Rockweit, Washington, D. Cc.” 


In regard:to the above Colonel Rockwell 
makes the following statement : 


“To those best acquainted with the great 
capacity for work and the vest versatility of 
General Garfield, the extent, variety, and 
orderly arrangement of his intellectual estate 
areamazing. Fully appreciating its value and 
believing that the most enduring monument 
of the late President must be erected upon the 
granite foundation of what he said and did 
and was, Mrs. Garfield purposes an affectionate 
and careful work in this direction. Such a 
monument, therefore, Mlusthting a life which 
cannot be written until the world has moved 
far enough away frum him to take in the 
grandeur of his career and character, may be 
expected only after measured and deliberate 
work and as coming from her sanction and 
authority.”’ 


Mrs. Garfield may be assured that the Ameri. 
can people will wel such a tribute as she 
proposes to have made to the memory of her 
lamented husband. He was a great and 
glorious man. He deserves to live in bis- 
tory. The exhibit of personal character 
which he made during bis protracted sickness 
bas but few parallels in this world. 





....The dispatch of The Congregationalist 
about the doings of the Committee of Fifteen 
at Chicago on the management of home mis 
sions is vague enough to have been written in 
Boston. Ap air of mystery has been thrown 
about the session of the Committee, and re- 
porte are current whieh point to important 
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disclosures when the Committee makes known | meet for “‘mutaal improvement.’’ They are 


its action. The Advance states that a sub- 
committee of four, consisting of Wm. Gould, 
Dr. Walker, Dr. Little, and Mr. Sargent, have 
in hand the preparation of the report for the 
press. We also learn from it that entire har- 
mony prevailed and that the recommendations 
agreed upon are expected to meet the wishes 
of the churches. We trust that this may 
prove correct, and that there will be no un- 
necessary delay in making them known. 


...-President Arthur’s speech at the York- 
town celebration fs a specimen of well-chosen 
words, felicitously stating the idea which the 
celebration commemorates, paying honor to 
the foreign guests who were present, and care- 
fully avoiding any expression that would be 
offensive to England. His order that the Brit- 
ish flag, which a century before had been hum- 
bled on that spot, should be saluted by the 
land and naval forces at Yorktown was dic- 
tated by excellent sense. The feelings ex- 
pressed by the English people and their noble 
Queen in respect to our late President deserved 
and received a grateful recognition. 


.... At last, Dr. Channing bas a monument in 
his native town of Newport, and one worthy 
of him, in a memorial church, which, though 
not imposing in size, is said to be an architect- 
ural gem of solid red Lynn granite. On its bold 
front, across a sweeping arch, are the words 
‘‘Channing Memorial : 1780, 1880." The whole 
expense of the erection has been defrayed, 
and on Wednesday, October 19th, the building 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of this city, preaching 
the sermon. 


.... The daily press have been making a great 
outcry against Dr. Leonard Bacon for alleged 
inconsistency in opposing the running of boats 
on Sunday some two years ago at Norwich and 
riding out on a recent Sunday with ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes and another friend. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon is in New Haven, and not in Norwich. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon has been confounded 
witb his father. He is the one to call to ac- 
count, and no doubt he is prepared to answer 
for himeelf. 


...+ The Christian Intelligencer totimates that, 
in the tecent publication of a plece of news in 
advance of some other papers, the ‘‘ foremost 
religious newspaper” was guilty of allowing 
its “‘ enterprise’’ to get the better of its sense 
of honor. As that paper has made the charge, 
we hope it will state that the request referred 
to, that we withhold the report, was received, 
to our regret, after the pages had gone to press 
and when it was impossible to withdraw the 
article. 


.eeelt is estimated that the Michigan fire 
swept over a surface of 1,800 square miles, and 
that the destruction of property amounts to 
$2,346,000, of which $624,000 was covered by in- 
surance, leaving a loss to the property-holders 
amounting to $1,722,000, which means in hun- 
dreds of cases that everything except the 
land was absolutely lost. The call for chari- 
table reliefis loud and urgent, and as yet bas 
not been adequately met. 


...-President Arthur has demanded the 
resignation of First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Tyner, not because, as we understand 
it, there isany positive evidence showing his 
direct complicity in the ** Star-Route”’ frauds, 
but because he was, to say the least, careless 
and remiss in the duty of protecting the 
Government against these rascalities. This is 
sufficient to justify the President’s action. 

...Internal Revenue Collector Ward, of 
Brooklyn, has selected Miss Dora B. Robinson 
as assistant deputy collector. ‘The reason is 
the fact of her eminent executive ability, as 
shown in her connection with the Ladies’ 
State Charities Association. Having the abili- 
ty, her sex, surely, ought not to be regarded as 
an objection to the appointment. 

....The Catholic Mirror informs us that there 
is ‘‘no room for surprise’ that Pope Leo has 
pot yet made an ez cathedra utterance of doc- 
trine,’’ and that the infallibility of the Supreme 
Pontiff will probably *‘ not be called into exer. 
cise once in a hundred years.”’ Indeed, we 
should not be greatly surprised if it should by 
avd by be laid on the shelf altogether. 

....The bar of the Supreme Court held a 
meeting last week at Washington and paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the memory of the 
late Mr. Justice Clifford. His death removes 
from the bench of the Supreme Court the only 
member that received his appointment from a 
Democratic source and the only one that was 
appointed before the war. 

....There has been no time since the organ- 
ization of the Government in which the Senate 
was so evenly divided as now between two 
political parties. Thirty-seven Democrats and 
the same number of Republicans, and two In- 
dependents, Senators David Davis and Mabone, 
compose the Senate. The balanceof power is 
with these two senators. 


...- There is in Kavsasa company of *‘ Liber- 
als’’—that is, unbelievers in Christianity—who 





too poor to get a song-book of their own, and 
they sing ‘‘ Rescue the Perishing” from the 
Moody and Sankey book, because nothing else 
is familiar to them all. Bravo! 

..--If the Christian at Work, in a belated 
notice of the discovery of mummies, statu- 
ettes, papyri, etc. in Egypt, means to say 
that we have not yet mentioned the subject, 
we refer it to our issue of August 25th, in 
which we devoted a column and a quarter to 
ap account of the collection. 


...-Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, who re- 
cently fought two duels in one day and was at 
the Jast session of the Senate the Republican 
eandidate for Sergeant-at-Arms, had better 
be laid aside asa candidate for this office. 
The Republican party has no wish to see a 
duelist in this position. 


..--Heresfter (we give the information of 
those interested), by the command of Queen 
Victoria, the editor of Lodye’s Feeruge will 
print Princess Helena’s name with a breve over 
the second e, because the uneducated persist 
in putting the accent on the second syllable, 
instead of the first. 

....Mr. Scoville, Guiteau’s counsel, {s re- 
ported as saying that the only point he intends 
to make in the defense of Guitean is the one of 
insanity. It seems to us that he will have a 
very bard task in showing such iosanity as 
will take Guiteau’s action out of the category 
of murder. 

...-General Grant, in a letter on the Vir- 
givia contest, expresses his hearty sympathy 
with the avti-Bourbons. Of the Bourbons be 
says: ‘While they are in favor of ac- 
knowledging the whole debt, principal and 
interest, they are opposed to paying any part 
of either.” 

....1f Dr. Thomas hopes to benefit by an ap- 
peal to the Judicial Conference, it would seem 
to be only right for him to observe the rules 
and refrain from preaching until the appeal is 
heard. Of course, if the final result is against 
him, he will preach as an independent. 


....The indications are constantly increas- 
ing that the Bourbon Democrats in Virginia 
will meet with an overwhelming defeat in the 
election of this Fall. The Republicans of that 
state are doing the wise thingin joining their 
force with the Mahone party. 

....We are glad to know that the American 
Missionary Association has had another very 
prosperous year, receiving 30 per cent more 
in funds for its work than in the previous year. 
its annual meeting at Worcester, Mass., ought 
to be well attended. 


....-Mr. Bookwalter, the defeated Democratic 
candidate of Ohio, is said to be drawing sweet 
comfort, notwithstanding his defeat, from the 
fact that his nomiration and the campaign fol- 
lowing will prove an excellent advertisement 
of bis business. 


....One among the many pithy and suggest- 
ive sayings for which Carlyle was so famous 
is the following: ‘‘Beware when God lets 
loose a thinker on this planet.’’ Carlyle him- 
self is a very good illustration of just this sort 
of man. 

...- Unitarianism in Scotland has celebrated 
the centenary of its introduction into that 
country. We would hardly have supposed 
that there was enough of it to celebrate. 

...-The friends of civil service reform in 
Connecticut have formed themselves into a 
state organization and local organizations are 
springing up in the several towns. 

...-[t struck the British Methodists with 
surprise to hear one of the Americans pray for 
Mrs. Garfield as ‘‘ the widow of our brother.’’ 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SoorHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known Is Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


isiting New York City, save baggage express. 
on : hire, and op at Grand Union Ho- 
tel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, cost: a million dollars, reduced to $1 and 
upward r day. European plan. Restaurant su 
oe Smaee and Seas =e 
all de ‘amilies can live re on r terms 
A POPULAR STORE. 
it t-house of Sheppard Knapp, Stxth 
Rt ao this city, is now crowded 
fro’ otne aed till ore 
wn sisit this store m morn n 
aa q the sup, ly of carpets is larger and of bet: 
ter quality than ever before, the demand continues 
increasing. If you want a good carpet ata 
reasonable price, go to pp's. 
A NEW THING. 
Warp & Davenport advertise on 


1) something which will be of interest to every 
the country. We are told that they are the 
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A FAIR TEST. 

Tux contract for supplying the United States Gov- 
ernment with 80,000 pounds of baking powder has 
been awarded to George V. Hecker & Co., their Per- 
rect Raking Powder having been tested by Dr. Edward 

G. Love, the Government chemist, and recommended 
by him for its e: and b it contained a 
higher percentage of gas (which means that it will 
make lighter bread and biscuit) than either the 
“Royal” or any of the other cream-tartar baking 
powders which he examined. 

It will thus be seen that when Hecxer’s Perfect Bak- 


ing Powder is submitted to an impartial test its 
superiority is acknowledged, and the popular verdict 
so emphatically expressed in its favor is fully sus- 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
No. 208 Cherry moaned New York. 








B. 
crowded with work, an 
Sates than ever for making Organs, the 
eater the supply.and the Compan ag OY 
their orders. In a couple of months’ time. 
alterations and enlargement ot 

ises will be completed, the Company 
will be able tos Mio supply, at short notice, all the Organs 


of New Haven, are 
Ly of 8 ads their facilities are 
0 emand 


behin« 
oe 1,4 the 





SPECIAL SALE. 


Mesens. H. C. F. Kocn & Son, of Sixth Avenue and 
20th fy announce in their advertisement that 
e bought a large importation of Silk Plushes, 
ey aed Silk Velvets. etc., at sixty cents on the dol 
lar of cost of importation, and that they will hold a 
special sale of these goods. 





Tue celebrated Dover Egg Beater is advertised in 
another column. The warrant is a wonder. Allcan 
afford to have such an article. It is perfection itself. 


WONDERFUL PAINT. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Trex send and have sent, free, the Pamphlet 
“Every One their Own Painter, "and how to select 
colors, issued by the Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint 
Works. Their Paints are the result of a lifetime of 
study and practice, and_will endure many times 
longer than the =r Benzine Petroleum Liquid 
Paints of the day. We have used the Ingersoll Paints 
for many years faa have never heard of a case of dis- 
satisfaction. The Company deliver Paint. freight 
paid, to any part of the country, at very low figures. 
Address 41 Dover Street, New York. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Tue tonic effect of Kidney-Wort is produced by Lpg ms 
cleansing and purifying action on the b) 

there is a wreey deposit in the Sans or milky, 
FO) y urine, from disordered kidneys, it cures without 

1. a and piles readily yield to 1 

cathartic and healing power. Put up in dry vegeta- 
ble form or liquid (very concentrated), either act 
prompt and sure.—Troy Budget. 


A WOMAN’S WEALTH 


lies often in her beauty, to gain which many have re- 
course to cosmetics of the most injurious kind. A 
preparation which is perfectly harmless. highly effi- 
cacious and beautifying to the complexion is 


‘“*Champlin’s Liquid Pearl,” known to the trade as 
the best selling article of its kind in the market. 
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BaRLow’s INDIGO BLUE. Ms quality = fe BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. 8. WILT BERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.., ‘ philadelphia 








NOTICES. 





AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
THE American Missionary Association will hold its 
Thirty-fifth Annual rie f in the Plymouth Church 
Worcester, November lst—3d, beginning promptly at 3 
o'clock P. M., November ist 
Mg members of the aseosintion and, as far as possi. 
Ste, pastese of Congpusantionel churches a and contribu- 
the work of the Society will receive the hospit- 
tality of the churches of Worcester. 
a ial rates have been secured at different hotels 
boarding-houses for those who desire to pay their 
own expenses. Applications for such may be 
made through the Entertainment Committee at an 
time before October 28th. Those desiring the hos: i. 
tality of our citizens should apply before h. 
An effort will be made to secure some reduction on 
return tickets, the rates to be hereafter = oy al 
mR... stating the places to which guests are 
will be returned as soon as possible after the 
—— 
hocgpetss for entertainment must be sent to S. RB. 
-. Chairman of the Entertainment 
Soleestttte. P.-O. Box - LAM 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 
The following railroads have to furnish free 
return tickets to persons attending the Annual  a~ 
img of the American Mi 
Worcester, Nov. ist to 34: New Tork and New En. 
fon Worcester and Nashua, to Portland, Me.; 
n fare. and Gardner and Cheshire ; Providence 
Worcester to Whitin’s and stations south. The 
— York. New Haven, and Hartford Railroad offers 
= to Worcester and return at the followin 
: From New York, $5.60 ; Stamford. $4.70 ; South 
Norwalk, $4.45; espepers. . 4; N 
Meriden, $2.75; Midd wh, 





New Haven, $3.50; 
$2.75; Hartford, $2. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment fs one of the oldest and bes 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Géods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country w¥l have the best attention. 
and other valuables wiii find sepattel advantages for 


the convenient i gateienagen of the same, subject onl: 
to their personal access and control, at the af 


SAFE DEPOSIT: VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAU1’S CHURCH. 











BEATTY’S 


CARPET 


CONTINUATION OF THE 


GREAT SALE OF 
BEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH, 


at $1.25 PER YARD. 


THESE ARE THE BEST GOODS IN THE WORLD, 


A SPLENDID LINE OF NEW PATTERNS 
WILL BE OPENED ON MONDAY, 
OCT. 17th. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


7 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PLACE 





CHICKERING # 
* PIANO. 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL INTHE WORLD. Thisis THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 











In order to introduce our Goods to ‘the 
a Ye a 8 

Pie Krfe — ble i 

oy ie i 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


2-2 Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
et? Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass, 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t’rs, New York City. 














KITCHEN. FURNISHING, 


CUTLERY, CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
Coal Vases, Foot-Warmers, etc., etc. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House-Furnishing Warerooms, 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue and 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Cream ces, Charlotte d usse 
Oysters, "sell lied Game Boned Tere ‘ 
ey, Mottoes, dal and Fancy 

Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 
Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulten, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_N. B.- Reliable Waiters sent in all cases, 


The MAGIC CURE 

is the most successful rem- 

+ ody, La Cae. Fevers, and 

all other forms of modern malari ull substitute 

for quinine. Sample boxes a 8 pills in a box 

gages conte’ Price, 50 cents; 6 boxes, $2.50; 1% 
xer 


GEORGE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 


191 Fulten Street, New York, 












| ‘The Self-Adjusting Knitted 


STOMACH BANDS, 


so extensively used through- 
out Ewrope by ladies and 
gentlemen, for the protec- 
tion of the Stomach and 
Kidneys, are imported sole- 
ly by 


SAM’L BUDD, 


Corner Broadway and 24th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Sent by mail to any ad- 
dress. Price, $2. Send size 
of waist. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 

Ti hroughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vieids unrivaled tones, 





Send for Iilustrated mace 


Seepepee ame one 
Bass, A 


REMIT 
Bupross Prepaid. Mone 


attendant — all pa D ou cannot call, be sur 





aR ST nah COVE 
BEANS. 25% Sree 


a icone, 
front *aicnod ail a ae Beatty's} Best Tron — Improvee 
Grand Action, ‘ammers. 
Length 7 tt. Width, 3 ft. 6 Ins; 


AYO S, Now is 
ly increased my facilities 
'y the iowest I 


owen MONEY ORDER, — z; 
refunded and 


“Beatt 
VistToRs ARE auW aise 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 






















Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 


That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Y. ears of service. 





J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 





| 1881. ORDER NOMA 1882. 


New Style 
No. 2023 


Price. $297.50 


R, STOOL, 80 BOOK & MUSIC. 


improvements. 
Carved — and ue 





3; Weight about 1000 Ibs. 
our time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
or manufactu' m 
Send for 
Nery 





ave ever made. 





moe setter or 
> harres pate raze by me, not 


team’ Be tres Coach with poltte 


© before buying elsewhere. 
‘Wash ashington, NewJersey. 


e to write fo: 




















ne. 27 10 Sete Reeds, 
Pinos. $18 ap Rare natlany 


Washiugtou, N. J. 


The te. ~ ~~~ eee ad 


HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





ted.) 


Salesroom. 7 ‘Ghasutene Street, Yew York. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Fal) Importation of Novelties now com- 

plete in Upholstery Goods, Furniture Cov- 

erings, Interlor Decorations, ete., ete. 
Estimates furnished. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Novelties in French and English 
Goods, Silk-and-Wool Plushies, 
and Clan Plaids, etc., etc, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





Dress 
Tartan 





Financial, 
SECRETARY WINDDOM'S WORK. 


Secretary Wrnpom has ample reasons 
for being thoroughly satisfied and gratified 


with the results of his work since he as- 


sumed the charge of the Treasury Depart. 


ment, The following statement, prepared 


by Mr. Coons, chief of the Loan Division, 
shows in detail the amount of bonds re- 


deemed ot which bave ceased to bear 


interest, together with the reduction in the 
annual interest since the 4th of last March: 


Statement showing amount of United States bonds re 
deemed or which have ceased to bear interest since 
March 4th, 1881: 

Act March 2d, 1861, rate 6 per cent., 

amount,... Ce eeeeeecreserseeeereeeeee 

Acts July 17th and August Sth, 1861, 

rate 6 per cent.,amount,........ 

Act March 8d, 1863, rat@6 per cent., 


$710,550 00 
16,742,700 00 
6,758,150 00 


1871, rate 5 per cent., amount 
Unite. States bonds continued at 8% 
per cent.. 
Total.. snones esece 
Reduction tn annual tnterest charge 
On 6-per cent. bonds redeemed 
Continued 


67,817,850 00 


18,608,000 00 


$105,636,750 00 


$1,452,484 00 
4.451578 75 


Total Pe PN ~ $5.9 4.302 75 
On 5 per cent. bonds redeemed.... $3,300,867 60 
I intinesccecvencensotensesecconeses 6 022,549 50 

Total $0,413,417 00 
On %44¢-per cent. bonds redeemed $478,280 00 

GO ois ccecvninvsscabeanaconsstenenci $476 280 00 


Grand total. $15,793,700 75 


We have in this statement the fact that 
in a little more thin seven months $105,- 
636,750 in Government bonds have been re- 
deemed or have ceased to bear interest, in 
the latter case awaiting payment by funds 
in the Treasury. The total reduction in 
aunual interest during this period amounts 
to $15,793,759.75. Secretary Windom, like 
his predecessor in office, has shown great 
skill, carcfulness, and energy in his manage- 
meut of the affairs of the Tressury. Our 
late Iumented President knew his man 
when he selected him for this responsible 
position. His refunding of the five and six 
per cents. into three-and-a-half per cents. 
was a bold, novel, and successful operation, 
well conceived and skillfully executed. It 
destroyed uot a little of Democratic thunder. 





MONEY UNCALLED FOR. 


- It seems that the Government is making 
money out of its money-order system, in 
addition to the usual charge for furnishing 
a money order. The system was first es- 
tablished in 1863, and the Treasury of the 
Government now holds $1,750,000, which 
represents the accumulation of unpaid 
money orders from all the post-offices in 
the United States. This accumulation is 
at the average annual rate of about $100,- 
000 for the entire country, and about one- 
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half of it was accumulated in the New 
York post-office from orders payable there, 
but with no call for the money by the 
parties to whom it was payable. 

A variety of causes leads to this result. 
In some cases the person to whose credit 
the order is drawn fails to call for the 
money, because he receives no letter con- 
taining the order and informing him that 
the money has been sent to him through 
the post-office. If a letter is sent to him at 
the time, he may be elsewhere, or dead, or 
in prison, or in a lunatic asylum. Some- 
times the order is not sent at all, but kept 
by the person making the deposit, and the 
payee never hears anything about it. It is 
the practice of the Government, where it 
is possible, to return unpaid monc$ orders 
to their senders; but in many instances it 
is unable to find these senders at the 
places from which the orders came. They 
may be dead. Sometimes they are travel- 
ers or itinerant persons, and no clue can be 
obtained as to their identity or where- 
abouts. 

As these unpaid money-orders accumu- 
late, the funds are from time to time paid 
into the Treasury by the postmasters, and 
there held to the credit of the Postmaster- 
General. The amount thus held, as already 
stated, is now $1,750,000. It is not prob 
able that any considerable portion of this 
amount will ever be paid back to the send- 
ers or find the persons for whom the moncy 
was originally deposited. The Govern- 
ment, being the possessor, will become the 
proprietor aud owner of the fund. 
EE 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE BANKS. 


Tne report of the manager of the Clear- 
ing-House Association of this city shows 
that the transactions for the year ended on 
the Ist of October, 1881, as settled through 
the Clearing-House, amount to the huge 
sum of $50,341,836,373.89, which is an 
average of $165,055,201.22 per day forthe 
whole year. The amount of these transac- 
tions exceeds that of any previous year by 
$11.643,269,121.43. The balances for the 
vear paid in money amounted to $1,776,- 
018,164.58, and of this sum $372,419,000 
was paid in gold, the aggregate weight of 
which was 686} tons and would have been 
sixteen times as much if the payment had 
been made in silver. The total transactions 
of the Clearing-House since its organiza- 
tion, covering a period of twenty-eight 
years, amount to $625,191,555,.476.81. We 
can put down these figures, but their numer- 
ical immensity exceeds all human compre- 
hension. A clearing-house is a simple and 
yet a wonderfully labor-saving contrivance 
for the settlement of the daily accounts be- 
tween banks. Nearly the whole of the set- 
tlement is effected by the mere exchange 
of checks, leaving only a comparatively 
small balance to be settled by actual pay- 
ment in money. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Tue ease in movey matters that was 
noted last week has been ou the increase, 
and at ove time during the week under re 
view the rate fell as low as 1 per cent., 
which is something thut has not happened 
in avery long time. The cause is attrib- 
utable to the purchase and prompt pay- 
ment for about $8,000,000 worth of bonds 
by the Treasury Department, and the offer 
made to redeem the remaining called bonds 
at par and accrued interest. The falling 
off in the demand for money by Western 
borrowers has also contributed an influ- 
ence to reduce the rates of interest. Bor- 
rowers secured their requiremenis on 
pledge of stock collateral at from 2 to 6 
per cent., the latter being an exceptional 
quotation. Holders of Goveroment bonds 
were accommodated at 2 to 4 per cent. 
Time loans continue difficult to get and a 
commission is demanded, in addition to 
legal interest. Prime mercantile paper was 
sold at 5 and 6 per cent. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market exhibited much strength in extend- 
ed 5s, owing to the large purchases of the 
pational banks, to replace culled bonés, 
which had been deposited to secure circu- 
lation, as well as their determination to ex- 
change their holdings of 6s to 5s, anticipat- 
ing the Government will call in all the 
former before touching the latter. There 





yet remains enough of the 6s to consume 
the surplus revenue of the Government for 
two or three years to come, at the present 
rate of accumulation. Extended 5s ad- 
vanced 1 per cent. and extended 6s 4. per 
cent. 4s registered and 4}s declined 4 
per cent, 

The closing quotations were as follows, 


Bia. Ask'd.| Bid, 
66 continued...100% 101 ‘Currency 6s,'96.130 — 
5a continued...101 101% Currency #s.°06.18%%¢ — 
446s, 1801, reg. .112% 113% Curr Vv 68,°97.121 = 


4s, 1907, cou ....115% 11 


There is but little doubt expressed that 
ex-Gov. E. D. Morgan will accept the Treas- 
ury portfolio, notwithstanding his declina- 
tion. It is reported that President Arthur 
has requested him to reconsider the matter, 
to which the ex-Governor has assented. 

The books of the 5-per-cent. funded loan 
of 1881 continned at 3} per cent., being 
closed for the purpose of preparing the 
checks for the dividend of November 1st, the 
Assistant Treasurer at New York has been 
instructed that, should any such bonds be 
included in the weekly purchases, the seller 
must deposit the amount of the interest on 
the bonds from August 12th to October 31st, 
both days inclusive, as the dividend will 
be paid to the persons in whose names the 
bonds stood on October 1st. The bonds 
purchased will be paid for at the regular 
price of par and interest accrued to date of 
purchase. 

The decision of Secretary Windom rela- 
tive to the redemption of the baiance of the 
bonds embraced in the 105th call seems to 
have ‘‘ leaked out.” The persons who were 
advised were in the broker business and, of 
course, applied the information to their 
profit. When Secretary Windom’s atten- 
tion was called to this, he expressed great 
astonishment, and until proofs were pre- 
sented that the statement was correct he 
could scarcely believe it. The matter is 
being quietly investivated and there is no 
doubt the person who gave the information 
will be identified. 


GoLp AND Sriver.—The total importa- 
tions of gcld and silver for the week at the 
port of New York amounted to $1,620,938, 
which, with the umount previously re- 
ported, makes $50,981,810 received since 
the first dayof January. The total exports 
for the week omvounted to $180,486, and 
since the first of January $9,154,794. 

The report of the Director of the Mint 
for the year 1880 states, relative to the pro- 
duction of the precious metals for the fiscal 
year of 1880, that the estimated production 
of $36,000,000 in gold has been sustained, 
and that the value of the silver produced 
during 1880—ramely, $39,200,000—exceeds 
the estimates of the Director by $1,500,000. 
The silver bullion purchased during the 
fiscal year for coinage is shown to have 
amounted to 24,262,571 standard ounces, 
worth at its coinage value $28 232,810; and 
that the deposit of silver coin and bullion 
not of domestic production was $2,507,766, 
of which probably $2,000,000 was pur- 
chased and used. 

Since the first of July more than $20,000, - 
000 in bars manufactured from foreign 
gold have been transferred from the New 
York Assay Office tothe Philadelphia Mint 
for coinage. 

The instructions to the San Francisco 
Mint in regard to the coinage of gold bul- 
lion belonging to the Government have 
been modified, so as to authorize double 
eagles to be coined in lieu of eagles. The 
coinage of half eagles will be continued as 
at present. 


Foreign Excuance.—The market for 
foreign exchange opened firm and shows 
an advance in rates of } cent for the week. 
The posted rates at the close were $4.80} 
for 60-day bills and 484} for demand. 
Actual business was done at a concession 
of 4to 1} cents from the posted figures. 
The market closed dull. 


Bank STATEMENT —The Clearing-house 
statement issued last Saturday of the con 
dition of the Associated Banks is a very 
much more favorable exhibit than avy for 
some time past. There is a contraction in 


loans of $7,088,400, a decrease in deposits 
of $8,375,000, and an increase of circula- 
tion of $22.900; but there is also anincrease 
of specie of $3,552,200 and an increase of 
legal tenders of $34,200. The result of the 
movement of the week is an increase of 
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reserve of $4,430,150, which wipes out the 
deficiency of $2,522,875 noted last week 
and brings the amount held by the hanks 
up to $1,907,275 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. 


The following statement gives figures in 
detail : : 





Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York.. $8,338,000 $2.375,000 $245,000 §8,206.000 
Manhattan. 7,570,600 1,406,550 177.500 6,436.500 
Merchants’. 6.611.200 838,500 802.100 56,585,100 
Mechanics’. 7.256.000 1,550,000 291.000 6,261,000 
Onion....... 4.870.700 504.000 501.000 4,132,600 
America 8.646.000 954.400 604700 5,960.00 
Phenix. .... 3.064.000 698,000 34,000 38.204,000 
ClEY.. coerce 7.182.300 2,505,700 800,000 7,657,400 
Trad’smen's 3.225.800 335,400 69.800 1.007,400 
Fulton...... 1,682.600 379,900 168.100 1,978,700 
Chemical. .. 13,438,400 8,669,800 330.000 13,093,900 
Mer. Exch.. 3,023,500 208.900 474.900 3,082.700 
GallatinNa 4,419.000 549,500 57.000 2,415,490 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,679,600 366.700 62.900 1,570,400 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,067,000 129,090 184,000 1,089,000 
Greenwich. 1,038,000 17,500 182,100 938,300 
Lea. Manuf. 2,788,900 454.200 90.000 2,015,600 
Sev'nthW'd 028,300 173.500 = 54,200 902,100 
St’'teof N.Y. 3.266.300 614,500 129.900 8,105.400 
Amer. Ex... 13.831,000 2,888,000 502,000 11,294,000 
Commerce.. 14,689,000 1,956,500 542.300 7,836,800 
Broadway... 5.166.800 845.900 152.100 3,864,300 
Mercantile. 5.971.900 1,247.000 366.200 5,007,000 
Pacific...... 2,156,200 301,600 192,600 2,451,200 
Republic... 5,017,000 404.700 115,100 2,817,200 
Chatham.... 3,182,000 602,300 282.300 3,301,800 
People’s.... 1,505,800 145,000 112,000 1,782,200 
North Am.. 2,666,900 204,000 216.000 2,591,800 
flanover... 7,470,300 641,600 952,000 6,816,500 
(rving...... 3,059,500 448.809 239,200 2,818,500 
Metropoli’n 15.736.000 2,956,000 205,000 12,822.000 
Citizens’... 2,068 600 879.600 225,690 2,299,000 
Nassau..... 2.789.700 90.600 98.700 2,494,700 
Market..... 8,009,800 465.200 103.400 2,438,400 
St.Nicholas 1,930,100 204.100 68.700 1.458.800 
Shoe & Lea. 3,195,000 725,000 119.000 9,169,300 
Corn Exch. 4,196,400 315,000 116.000 2,984,700 
Continenta! 6,876.600 902.400 103,700 6,178,400 
Oriental.... 1,995,900 87.500 365.000 1,903,500 
Marine..... 3.219.000 600.°00 162.000 9.631.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 18,926,900 5,301,900 118300 29.415.400 
ee 15,819,300 4,215.00 510,500 15,823.700 
Mec. Bkg.As 999,200 161,00 84.600 719,000 
North River 988,400 41.000 173.200 1,163,700 
East River.. 1.050.200 127.000 80,600 809.400 
Fourth Na.. 17,035,700 8,868,600 50C.800 16,683,300 
Cent. Na.... 8,013,000 511,000 1.418.000 8,236,000 
Second Na.. 8,187,000 648,000 320.900 3.685.000 
Niath Na... 6,781,800 1,201,100 276.300 5,615,500 
First Na.... 13,221.700 3,539,500 142.000 14,920,700 
Third Na 5.141.100 1,269,000 %0.800 5,856.100 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,490,900 197.800 124.200 1,104,500 
Bowery..... 1,624,400 (200,000 176009 1,466,300 
N.Y.Co..... 1.557.100 25.790 460.990 1,823 900 
Ger. Am 2.517.600 871,800 48000 2,415,800 
Chase Na 4,301,800 1,084,000 73.700 4,655,060 
Fifth Av 1,860.000 804590 167499 2,002,400 
German Ex. 1,835,400 43.500 192,400 1,495,400 
Germania... 1,526,500 50,300 121,100 1,669,100 
U. 8. Nat... 4,016.500 918,400 54,800 4,105.100 
Totais....... 811,310,500 58,350,400 15,208,700 286,643,300 

Dec. Inc. Inc. Dee. 


Compar'’s. ...$7,038,400 $3,552,200 $34,200 $3,375,000 
Clearings, week ending Oct. 15th, 1881, $975,722,717 38 


° Oct. 22d, 1881, 953.850,125 28 
Balances, week ending Oct. 15th, 1881, $1,673,440 10 
« o Oct. 92d, 1831, 85,159,491 42 


The Bank of France has advanced its 
rate to 5 per cent. The action of the di- 
rectors was, doubtless, induced by other 
considerations than the loss of gold sus- 
tained by the bank during the week, this 
having been comparatively small, and an 
explanation for the advance is found in 
the existing disturbance on the Bourse, re- 
sulting from the inflation of bank shares 
and other securities. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption during the past week were 
$283,000 greater than during the corre- 
sponding period last year. This difference 
is explained by the fact that a rule, adopted 
previous to Secretary Sherman’s retirement 
from the Department, transferred the ex- 
penses attending transportation of the notes 
to Washington from the person forwarding 
them to the 5-per-cent. Fund. The trans- 
portation charges of notes for redemption 
are now being divided pro rata among 
those interested in the Fund mentioned. 

It is currently reported that Postmaster- 
General James has been elected president 
of the Lincoln National Bank, of this city, 
lately organized by Vanderbilt and others. 

Louis McLane has resigned the pres- 
idency of the Nevada Bank, and J. C. 
Flood elected president, O. B. North vice- 
president, and J. 8. Angus secretary. 

Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
of the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked.| , 
america....... — 143 |Mercantile...... 118 
Central Nat'n’l. — 


135 Mer Exchange.100 — 

Chase Nat. B’k.162 — 'Nassan.......... 145 = 
Chatham........125 — N.Y. Nat. Ex...100 106 
Commerce...... 150 — |Ninth Nat‘nal...119 — 
Continental..... — 125 [North River.... #@ — 
Fourth Nat'l... — 190 |Pacific........... “5 
Hanover......... 185 — 'Park.. ......... — Ww 
Imprt’r’s & = 300 ny ee 4 14 
hattan.... .. u“o60Cl— [ntone Leeeceneceen _ 


Srate Securitres.—The following are 
the latest quotations for state securities: 
Ala.,cl 4. 8t05...... TH6.N-C.N-C.R. A. & O.-140 


; N.C.N.C.R.. 9s c. off.120 
ale. oS N.C. fdg-act, "66-1900. 15 


td Lica § 
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Mo, 68 H& 


89 
140 
. €. Off.120 





ve. 
Va. 6s, def.. 


Stock MARKET. — alii. on the 
Stock Exchange exhibited a laxity during 
the early portion of the week that tended 
to inspire the purchasing public with very 
little confidence or to induce them to en- 
gage in new ventures, as fluctuations were 
at once so small and so frequent that prof- 
its, even when they appeared on paper, 
partook of the “ will-o’-the-wisp” nature, 
and fitted away before a speculative hand 
could be placed upon them. But toward 
the latter part of the week a better feeling 
was manifest, which was partly owing to 
the report that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company intended to temporarily 
abandon their contest with the New York 
Central, which had the effect of steadying 
prices slightly. The weakness shown in 
railroad securities, however, in the reduc- 
tion of dividends in some and the wiping 
out entirely of them with others, occa- 
sioned by the long fight and continued rate- 
cutting, bas resulted in many old and 
steadfast holders of such securities selling 
out, which has had its depressing effect 
upon the whole market. At the closing 
more strength was manifest, though prices 
generally were from 4 to 24 per cent. below 
the closing quotations of the previous week. 
The following are the highest, lowest, and 


closing quotations: 
Aigh Low. Closing. 
Sales. est. est, Oct. 22. 





Adams Express..........++. 675 153 142 145 
American Express.......... 845 «95 93 95 
Arkansas RR...............+ 810 20% 2814 20% 
Alton and T. H......s0cccee. 3.950 6054 52% 59 
Alton and Terre H. pf...... 900 «(87 93 07 
American Dis. Tel... ...... 100 «52 52 52 
Roston Air Line............. 1,000 28% 27 27 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 160 «662 60 60 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.. “3 7 73 73 
Canada Southern............ 15,000 61144 587% 585¢ 
Central Arizona........ ooee 1220 1% 1% 1% 
Central Pacific............++ 38.930 953 92% 9414 
c.,C., C., and Ind........... 7.259 97 924 934 
Ches. and Ohlo........+..+++ 1,025 2834 273g 2814 
Ches. and Ohio, Istpf....... 1000 41% 30% 40% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 900 )=«—(8l 2046 20% 
C., C., ANAL. C..,..cccccceere 7,130 22% 20% 21 
Cedar Falls. ....-..0+++-se00s 225 25 2446 24% 
Chic, Bur,andQ-exriss S20} isn¢ gy 157 
Chicago and Alton.......... 735 12044 12714 129 
Chicago and Northwestern. 83,750 12544 122 194 
Chicagoand Northw'n, pf.. 9090 185 181% 132 
Chic., MIL, and St. Paul....102,589 10036 10634 108% 
Chic., M., and St.Paul, pf.. 360 121% 121 121 
Cin., S. and C,......5..46- --- 1,300 55 50 51 
CAMFTOD.........0002eeer eee 1600 84% 824 88% 
Colorado Coal.............-. 8,575 5284 496% 50 
Del., Lack., and Western. .262,600 123 12934 128 
a. Ye 14.950 10954 10744 100% 
Den. and Rio Grande...... 158,850 8644 81g KSG 
East Tennessee... ......... 10,210 1% 14%=«CO*Os 


East Tennessee, pf......... 2,800 27 2n 27 











Han. and St. Joseph........ 2,900 98 96 WFly 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 4.920 114% 111% 118% 
Homestake Min............. 100 «17% «17% «(17% 
Houston and Texas........ 100 9046 90144 Big 
Tilinots Central............. 6,000 131 128% 129% 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 8,700 44% 41 4984 
Lake Shore.......sesesseeess- 129,293 120% 117% 119% 
Lake Erie and Western..... 4,500 40% 44% 464% 
Long Island...............+++ 860 S2— Siig 524 
La. and Mo. River.. «+ 800 19 18% 19 
Louisville and Nashville... - 37,185 0554 U2ig o4 
65 65 65 
53% 38 BBG 
20 21% 
23 
mm 8 
19 §6€619 
12 «612 
2 % 
4914 50% 
8 ROKG 
87% 80% 
36% 375% 
“* 39 40% 
Mo. and Pacific............ 10,400 10634 10984 105 
Morris and Essex........... 1,297 125 124 194 
Nash.,Chat..andSt. Louis. 1,700 851 80 80 
WN. J. Contral...........ccc00- 55,479 
i, Se senen-ceet canes 112,856 ane cm wee 
N. Y. and New Haven...... 68 178 178 178 
N. Y. Elevated .......... +--+ 9486 114 107% 119% 
- Y., L. E., and Western..115,400 41534 4B C4 
N.Y.,L.E. and W., pf{d... 1,025 88% 87% ag 
x Y., Ont., and West....... * 60,824 83% 81% 38% 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. by 56g 64 OBS 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 39% 37% BBIg 
TE 7846 
20 «620 
3 41% 
110 «110 
155 (164 
2614 
51% 49 ome 
Phil. and Reading....... -. 38,880 69 6554 674 
Pitts., Ft. W.,andC........ 50 138 188 188 
1¥7iq 198 
3534 4054 
1246 125 
6s Os 
8% 
a” a 








ealdiamemnaiiatinaeme 





Rome, W., and Og.......... 


Richmond and Dan........ 1,450 101 0944 100 

St. Paul and O.............. 10,250 42% 42 41 

St. Paul and O., pf.......... 10,897 10334 100% 102% 
Standard Mining Co........ 500 223%, 22 22% 
ta td seduces costae 00 OHO 
Sept TEE. ...ccccvsceccees 8,900 1%) — 1% 13s 
St. L.andSan Francisco.... 3,100 45% 43 43% 
St. L.and San Fran.,pf..... 1,706 71 68% 69 

&t. L. and San Fran., ist pf. 830 107% 105%¢ 105% 
Tol., Del., and B............. 1,000 23% 21 22 

Union Pacific...... see-eeese-104,050 12014 11734 11916 
Texas and Pacific........... 81.523 6434 50% 52% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 24,841 504g 47% 48% 
Wab., St. L., and P:; pf..... 30,9277 915% 88 884 
Wob., St. L., and P., ex. 4.. - 874 88% 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 555 185% 188 195 

Western Union Tel.........125,401 8736 84% 8614 


United States Express..... 


DrvipEnDs.—The La Plata Mining and 
Smelting Company hasdeclared a dividend 
of seven and a half cents per share, pay- 
able Nov. 1st. 

The Stormont Silver Mining Company 
has declared a monthly dividend of five 
cents per share, payable Nov. Ist. 

The Green Mountain Gold Mining Com- 
pany has declared a monthly dividend of 
seven and a half cents per share, payable 
Oct. 26th. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable Nov. 1st. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of four 
per cent., payable Nov. ist. 











BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE oF Fisk & mee, { 





No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, 1881. 


In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 


whose charact 





an account, 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge ; make careful inquiries, and give the 
bes tinformation we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of bust- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
on U. 8. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





cust s and correspondent 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or“in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominatiqgs of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our ‘*Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds” 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, . 


tre + 1 and Fran , 


ot He capo 











GLLins, Bounen & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


“MARKLIND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER al 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
of New York. 


“ Non-Assessable.” ‘‘ No Personal Liability.” 


President, GILBERT L. HAIGHT. 
Vice-President, HORACE E. DILLINGHAM. 
Treasurer, CHAS. MINZESHEIMER,. 
Secretary, C. JEROME sh gaan 








TRUSTEES. 
GILBERT L. Haleut. 
CHAS. MINZESHEIMER, Tnros. C. Buck, 
Jno. J, KIERNAN, Gro. O. JonEs, 
Horace E. DILLINGHAM. 


S. V. WuITE, 


We claim that W. H. Markland has discovered a 
new departure in electricity, and has produced a most 
wonderful Electric Lamp, for which he was granted a 
patent in August last and which is now the property 
of this Company. 

The uniform steadiness of this lamp renders it im- 
measurably superior to every other illuminating pro- 
cess in existence. We direct particular attention to 
this distinguishing quality of ‘FREEDOM FROM FLUT- 
TERING OR WAVERING, THE ONLY LIGHT POSSESSING THIS 
PROPERTY.” 

Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. want auxtil- 
Mary companies for their cities. 

The Stock from such compantes would go in the 
Treasury of this Company, 

A large resource of income will be derived from the 
manufacture of lamps under this patent, for use of 
Hotels, Theaters, Manufactorles, and for street light- 
ing. 

The Edison and United States Electric Light Stocks 
are gelling at $1,000 and $160 per share, respectively, 
and we see no reason why the stock of this Company 
should not soon be in demand at a premium. 

A limited number of Shares are now offered for sale 
by subscription at 21.00 per share, as follows : FIFTY 
CENTS payable on application, balance as called for 
by directors of the Company. 

Full-paid Stock delivered on payment of $1.00 per 
share. 

Draw all checks to order of C. Minzesheimer, Treas- 
urer. 

Subecription books are now open at the following 
offices : 

WM. EUCLID YOUNG, 30 Broad Street, 
WM. M. PATTESON & CO., 67 Exch. Pl. 
H. E. DILLINGHAM & CO., 13 New St, 
JNO. J. KIERNAN, 2 Brond Street. 

G. D. MORRISON & CO., 66 Broadway, 

Address for Prospectus. 

WM. EUCLID YOUNG, 
(Member New York Stock Exchange), 
30 Broad Street, New York. 


BREWSTER, BASSET & CO. 


35 Guides Street, 
BOSTON. 


UNITED STATES 
CALLED BONDS. 


5a of 1881, due October Ist, and 3 1-28 in- 
cluded in the 105th call, maturing Decem- 
ber 24th, cashed on most favorable terms, or 
received at par and interest in payment for 


State of Massachusetts 
5s of 1894 


___ and other Investment Securities. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 


6-per-Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds. 
INTEREST ist JANUARY AND JULY. 
PRINCIPAL JAN. 1st, 1901, 
FOR SALE BY 


A. ISELIN & CO., No. 48 Wall St. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 











will do well to write A x call on the old Banking 


HOW ES ry “COMPANY, 


11 ws Ll. i. OTR ES Ts PET YORK 


rmerly H 
This how y teamiones general Stock. ‘Commission 
business, with very large experience. 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
ae 





~MONEY TO LOAN. 


will ean Ss at fair rates Endowment Life Insur. 
ot payee © to children in event of 
death of insured, or loan on policies having a 
surrender value. + ng name of company, number, 
and w 


HUBBARD a FARMER, Bankers, 
on Hartford, Cona, 











91 


a 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & 60., 


egotiate er gi MO, a AND EIGHT 
PERC CENT. NET e investor. 
No better investment is offered than our Three an 
Five-Year Bond and Mortgage Loans. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for blanks, and references 


"DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Orrice or La PLaTa_ MINING AND .Sanee Com- 











PANY, OF LEADVILLE, 
58 Broadway, Rooms 12 and 213. New York, 
Gos. = 


DIVIDEN. 
’ HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAY tae 
declared a dividend of SEVEN an 
WALF CENTS per share (par value $10) on & cap. 
ital stock, payable on sucetey. Zovemsber, bes lst pro: 
at the office ef the co mpan Transfer ke will 


close on Tw October h, and reopen yi 
day November 1881. 
tatement of the financial condition of the com- 


Working c 





pepeccccccoccogcocccccsbooeses 000 00 
Sept. rat: 1 me ae ey Account.. 59,500 08 
Oct. 1st, 1881—Net Earnings for month ot 
eNccctce scxtustcnceccsencthts eccccces cee 6,480 60 
Divid a f 74 cents hare, 200,000 manent 
_ 0 cen! 6 

anecosovesceses ener ine 15,000 00 

Balange Geb. 190, BBE. cocccsscccgccccscoeses ny 





Opyace OF THE STORMONT me Munna ¢ COMPANY, 
No. 2 Nassau i NEw one, Oct, 19th, 1881! 


ND No, 
HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE 
this da: Gomered a MONTHLY DIVIDEND of FIVE 
CENTS PER SHARE, payable on the ist day of No- 
vember, at this o 
The transfer ooks will close on the 26th inst. and 


reopen November 
WILLIAM 8. CLARK, President. 
Joun R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD Minino Com- 
PANY OF CALIFOR No. 18 WALL STR: 
, a 


IVIDEND NO. 28.—The T 
clared a DIVIDEND of 74 
on the capital stock of aie 1s Contpany for the ae of 
September ‘being the 28t tive monthl 
dend and making a total to date of $208,000), A 


on the 26th inst. 

THe AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, t 
A HALF PER CENT. (844) on the capital stock of 
coeed which date ee MONT C books will remain 








Transfer books close 2 *7Y 19th and reopen on the 
28th of October. AY PARDEE, b, Secretary. 
New York, Oot. 21st 1881. 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE- 
this bank has to-day been declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable on the first (lst) of November, prox, 
INT CLARKE, Cashier. _ 


OR ‘EOF THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY, No. 26 EXCHANGE PLACE, COR. 
WIiLu4M St., NEw Yor, October 19th, 1881. 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. 
onthe capital stock of this Company pes been de- 
clared payable on and after Novembe 

The transfer books will close on the 25th inst. and 


the 1st prox. 
——- 4 R. G. BOLAESN. Frettoet. 





ay ‘have this 
day declared a quarterly dividend of mp r Cent. 
upon its capital stock, payable on TUESDA 
day of November next, at this office. The’ transfer 
books will be closed a o’clock P. mM. on Saturday, 
the first day of October next, and reopened on 
the poauits of rides. the. fourth Gar of ovember 
nex WORCES , Treasurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following named fine Stecl Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will e 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 











ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


Of Bheet. BOAGG........sccccesoccscccccvccseses 92 06 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie. the EMg@raver...........000ceecceeeeee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bise, BORO... .cccccccecccccscovsccccccccocccocce 2% 
The Same. in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver.............seeceeeee + 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. . 

Mise. BEBO. .....ccccccsccccccccsoccvccccscccocs 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, “‘Bize, 16x20.. 10¢ 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... a. Se 





All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


BOO pages. Price...........cceeseccceesseeeeee 1 6 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 paQes......cccccpcccccccccccccccess 60c 
Orders. with the cash losed, to be add. dto 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE IN INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave had so muny many inquir: ies for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT siuce the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or "hinder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. Tae cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in — respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the recei “ of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 

price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
yiven below: 
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fill 
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PENSION ROBBERIES. 





Tere is no doubt that the Government 
bas been robbed of millions of dollars in 
the payment of pensions fraudulently ob- 
tained, and, under the law as it now is, this 
system of robbery will be continued. 
Commissioner Bentley, when he had 
charge of the Pension Bureau, called the 
attention of Congress to the fact that the 
purely ez parte system of substantiating 
pension claims, without any opportunity 
on the part of the Government to cross- 
examine the claimants and their witnesses, 
opened a wide door for fraud in presenting 
such claims, and that, too, in spite of the 
utmost vigilance of the pension officers, 
supposing them to be perfectly honest. It 
is not in the power of these officers to pro- 
tect the Treasury against fraudulent claims 
gotten up by paid pension agents. There 
isa radical defect in the law, which, not- 
withstanding its exposure by Commissioner 
Bentley, Congress has refused to correct. 
The law affords an ample opportunity for 
rascality and abuse as the means of cheat- 
ing the Government in the payment of 
pensions that are fraudulent from top to 
bottom. 

Commissioner Dudley is reported as hav- 
ing recently discovered that some of the 
clerks in the Pension Office, in connection 
with outside parties, have practically 
formed a ‘‘ ring” for the purpose of getting 
up and putting through fraudulent pension 
claims. We are not surprised that this 
should be the fact, with such opportunities 
for knavery as the Jaw affords. Commis- 
sloner Bentley made the same discovery 
when he had charge of the office, and it 
was due to his energy and purpose to break 
up such rings that he was so unpopular 
with the claim agents. 

Congress should take this whole subject 
in hand, and so modify the law as to secure 
the highest possible certainty that pension 
funds will be paid only to those who are 
justly entitled to them. The payment of 
pensions is a very large item in the sannual 
expenses of the Government, and it is sim- 
ply monstrous that the amount should be 
increased by millions of dollars in payments 
that have no basis but that of simple fraud. 





DRY GOODS. 





Te dry goods market has shown unmis- 
takable evidences of waning throughout the 
past week, as the production has been of 
much greater proportions than the demand 
required, and the diminishing in the num- 
ber of new orders placed with manufac- 
turers has been quite noticeable. The vol- 
ume of business, however, has been com- 
paratively satisfactory, considering the 
stage of the season. In cottons, woolens, 
and underwear there has been a steady 
though moderate demand. Clothiers cop- 
tinue to operate freely in spring cassimeres, 
worsted coatings, etc., and buyers from the 
West and several of the Southern markets 
have shown a desire so secure such lots of 
light fancy and shirting prints, printed 
piqués, etc. as could be obtained on advan 
tageous terms. The jobbing trade has been 
somewhat irregular, but a fair business has 
been done in staple and department goods 
by most of the leading houses. Prices were 
firmly maintained on all the staple fabrics, 
and stocks of all other seasonable goods are 
so well in hand that few concessions in 
price have been found necessary to move 
accumulations. Some large lots of cotton 
dress goods and off-style prints were closed 
out at low figures; but such instances were 
exceptional and the general tone of the 
market was exceedingly firm, Business has 
been light with jobbers, and but little im- 
provement is expected before the weather 
becomes more favorable for an increase in 
demaud for Fall and Winter goods. 


Corton Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket was characterized by the same general 
features reported of late. The current de- 
mand was of fair aggregate proportions 
and the movement in plain and colored 
cottons, cotton flannels, etc. on account of 
back orders was very large. Stocks in the 
hands of both agentsand jobbers are almost 


are sold ahead for many weeks to come. 
Prices ruled very firm along the whole line 
of staple goods, print-cloths excepted, and 
a not unexpected advance was made io 
quotations for standard sheetings, several 
brands of which are heavily under the con- 
trol of export orders. 

Print-Cloths remain quiet at last quota- 
tions—say 8 15-16c., less 1 per cent., for 
64x64s and 3c. for 56x60s, with more sell- 
ers than buyers at these figures. 


Prints.—There was an irregular demand 
for dark fancy prints at first hands, buyers 
having manifested a decided preference for 
the newest and choicest styles, in which 
there was a very fair business. There was 
a good and partly speculative demand for 
light fancy and shirting prints, and such 
lots as could be obtained at Jow prices were 
eagerly secured by California and Southern 
jobbers, whose purchases reached a consid- 
erable aggregate amount. Robes, patch- 
work, trimming prints, and indigo blues 
were in steady request and the latter con- 
tinue very scarce. 

Ginghams.—There was a steady demand 
for moderate lots of the newest dress 
styles, and staple checks were in fair re- 
quest. Standard ginghams are closely sold 
up, but low-grade staples are in good sup- 
ply. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair inquiry 
for light selections of staple and fancy 
worsted fabrics of a seasonable character 
and some considerable orders for special- 
ties adapted to the Spring trade were re- 
ported by manufacturers’ agents. Cotton 
dress goods were in irregular demand, but 
a large movement in figured piece-dyed 
fabrics was stimulated by very low prices. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hosrery.—There is 
still a light supply of heavy shirts and 
drawers, especially scarlets, of which 
there is a great scarcity. Tbe demand con- 
tinues fair for the season and there is a 
steady distribution on back orders, Hosiery 
is also in moderate request and steady, 
while the demand for fancy knit woolens 
was irregular. 


Woo.en Goops.—There is little alter- 
ation \o report in the condition of woolens. 
Business continues io a satisfactory and 
healthy shape, and, while there is hardly 
so much activity as a week ago, yet there 
has been considerable animation and a 
large trade quietly done. A liberal aggre- 
gate of medium-sized orders for light- 
weight fancy cassimeres and suitings has 
been placed with agents, the larger trans- 
actions still being in the medium and better 
qualities. Firmness continues throughout 
the market and all desirable fabrics are 
sold well in advance of production, while 
in some cases agents have been obliged to 
refuse additional orders and withdraw sam- 
ples. For heavy weights the demand is 
irregular, but was stimulated by more sen- 
sonable weather and occasional concessions 
in price for reducing or closing out stocks. 
The jobbing distribution has been fair for 
the season, but showed no particular an- 
imation, though there was a steady trade 
in sackings, flannels, blankets, etc. 








FOREIGN GOODS. 


Importers have generally complained 
that business has heen light, and the job- 
bing trade has been less active than was 
anticipated, as retailers have not met the 
demand for imported goods that was ex- 
pected. There is « fair inquiry for moder- 
ate parcels of the more popular makes of 
black cashmeres, at low but steady prices, 
while indifferent qualities are not wanted, 
and colored cashmeres move very slowly, 
aside from a few shades. Fancy dress 
goods move irregularly, and in some cases 
their distribution is being aided by extra 
inducements, though a few of the most 
attractive styles are held with steadiness. 
Silks rule firm and there was a steady call 
for small parcels of better-grade black dress 
silks and a few fashionable colored fabrics. 
Velvets and plushes have done fairly; but 
there is less inquiry for brocades, rhadames, 
and a few other fancy descript'ons, which 
have lately been quite active. Plain black 
satins rule steady and in fair request, and 
there is a satisfactory demand for attract- 
ive styles of ribbons, when offered at 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





steady. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 


the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 








DRESS GOODS, |: 


SILKS, 
VELVETS, and PLUSHES. 


We are exhibiting the most Superb 
Collection of 


Rich and Elegant 


NOVELTIES 


ever placed on sale in these Depart- 


ments, 
AT PRICES 
Proportionately Lower 


than any Previous Season. 


INSPECTION SPECIALLY INVITED. 


AT Siewarl&ct 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
have made many important improve- 
ments in the productions of the Jack- 
quard Loom and combinations of Raw 
Silks, and their Silks are now con- 
ceded to be unrivaled for wearing 
qualities. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. are the 
New York retail AGENTS for these 
Silks, and they have a very large stock 
of fancy patterns, as well as a full 
collection of Plain Black and Colored 
Silks. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO.,, 
Broadway and Iilith &t., 
New York. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT STOCKED WITH CHOICE 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


Silks, Dress Goods, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, Boys’ Clothing, 

Gents’ Furnishing 
Laces, Embroideries, eae, 
Ladies’ Underwear, Ribbons, 
Feathers, Hats, Suits, Cloaks, 
Fancy Goods, Toys, Dolls, etc. 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN AT ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
14th St., Sixth Ave., end 13th St., N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 











Samples of this Silk and an I}lustrated Book 
of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of a Scent stamp. 





[October 27, 1881. 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
MILLINERY GO0DS.. 


peeves Base 1S 1.25, 3.5, se 
IMIT. 


FEATHER TORBANS, oq 91 1.25, 150, 2 2.00 
SILK PLUSH AND VELV HTS, 81 1.25, 


1.75. 
SATIN, BEADED, 69.95, 2.58, Si 2.50, 3.00, up. 


LACK SATIN MERVEILLEUX. | 61:15, 16 i= us” 
BLACK SATIN DE LYON 65. 


BLACK AND COLORS IN DAMASSE at $1.06, 1.15, 
85, 


STRIPED SATIN AND WATERED MOIRE SILKS, 
75c., 79c., up. 


PLUSHES AND VELVETS. 


ALLSILK VELVETS, DESIRABLE COLORS, 65c. 


T5e., $1. 
PLAIN AND FANCY Fi VeRES. $1.50. 
BLACK MOLE-SKIN PLUSHES, $2. 


OSTRICH PLUMES, from $1, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, to 25.00. 
OLIVE AND BRONZE FANCY WINGS AND BREASTS 
850. to 


$2. 
BLA JET HACKLE BREASTS Pes 21c. 
ELRGANTLY gaan * PLUMES, 


Dress Fabrics. 


’- HAIR CLOTH, ie inch, all wool, 31c. 
wool, 50c. 


, Up. 
150, 1.68, 


match BEAV- 





FASHION MAGAZINE, 


and Catalogue, issued by us quarterly, gives a full 
descri tock and the prices of each 
Soocr pt ation Fe <ading sats ; should sub- 





Single Namber 15c., or 50c. per annum. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 
68, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET; 
59, 61, 68 ORCHARD STREET. 


JONES’ 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAAR. 


Price, 15 Cents per Number. 
Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 
1881, containing a full descriptive account of the 


INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, I\ustrated, 
—— BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 


trate 
coonINe RECEIPTS, Etc., Etc. 


Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 
Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, etc. 
oO. JONES, Publisher, 
1 75 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


PAE itr co., 


9 RUE DE CLERY, 
NEW YORK. 


PARIS. 
8 WEST 14Tu STREET. 


Paris Bonnets and Round Hats, 
THE LATEST STYLES 
and the most elegant materials, 25 per cent. cheaper 
than any other house in the city. 
BRIDAL GARNITURE 


for evening dress. Jardinieres and 

3 gnd foral pations of the handsomest quality and in 
great variety 
Millinery 











tnaterials of all descriptions. 
I. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


pal “ ee Guide,” with carefully 
PD + yd Po mgt be mailed on application. 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD 














WASTE SEWING SILKE..........-- 30c. per os. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 

A36-page pamphiet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia 


UNIVERSAL FASHION CO., 
New York, 22 West 14th St. 
PERFECT FIrTING 


PATTERNS. 


7H BE EES ne 
Catalogues sent Free on application. 
ALBUM OF FASHIONS, 
a moeniony ae Ee of 60 


The Universal Fashion Monthly, 


Profusely Ilustrated: F Price, 25 cents per 

















upprecedentedly light, and nearly all the 


prices suitable to buyers. Linen goods 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





THE UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
er a eee nd eae 
Gar” Agents where 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorpaY EVENING, October 24th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEZTINGS 4ND SHIRTINGS, 





ndrorco : Langdon GB...36 119 
. _ at 10 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 
o AA. 6 —_— ra 36 13 
Alienda. Dnecned 174 Masonville.... .36 104 
-+---7-4 20 Nashua, E...... 36 10 

> s+ - hetces 42 12 
Bartlett, 4 3s 7) * W.... 4% 
“ 12 Newmarket, ¥. 36 TE 

Ballou & Bon. 8 \N. Y. Mills..... 86 13 
ath 3s 63,“ Wt'r —_ 36 °«18 

Bay Mills....... $6 10; “ 5-4 17 
Blackstone, AA. ae - 6-4 224 
Boott, TS SS  £. ..84 30 
is séa0eed 36 a ———- + 18 

we Dicocned 36 21 
Cec ncstsces 74 ; = oe ea 2 
Me  pewcavened 44 8} o. sence 9-4 27 

Oe capisueaal 95 11 | - -..104 30 

S ccewenecs 64 12 Oo seces 114 34 
Canoe. ........2% 4%, Pequot........ 54 16 
Clinton, Al..... 36 6«9 © sasecwes 6-4 20 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... 33 163 
“és Anchor6 11 ‘Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
Fearless. . 64 Uties........... 35 11 
Fruit of the —d | ** ex. heavy.36 11é 
36 10h) seeeerees 54 17 

sad ‘6. BB OB] Skt teen eee 64 22 

= on ae wanna 84 30 
Forestdale...... ie We © ccccscces 9-4 324 
Green, G........ Dk Bee 10-4 30 
Gold Medal.....36 84, “ heavy....100 37 
octal SS 74) * Nowp....03 36 13 

Great Falls,Q..36 10 Wamsutta: 

“ 8...31 71 OXX.36 18 


“ M..88 7 


‘a 33 | 


Hill’s Semp. Idem: 


‘** cambric...36 13 
“ able warp.36 12 
Washington....36 63 














33. 9 'Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
“6 « 3H 6«10| = ** «Bhirt cotton 12 
“ * #42 * ton oo 
6 «6  ...45 184 “ cambric. 124 
TOM: cc cccneres 36 83 W hitinsvilie.. ..36 8} 
Indian Ore bard... — 33 ret 
DW..36 10 W iliamsville : 
Laugdon, 76....36 10% Al..3% 12 
76 "46 143 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SBIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F.. ofl Lac onia Sota 10-4 27 
Atlantic. As2236 nein 1-4 30 
ee Bisa a hide © isoveee » ae 
ws , 36 ©=8} Massachusetts: 
°. Biss 2 BB....36 7 
“« ln... 8 @ ce 3364 
eo: . Pace 31 7 *. 2... se ae 
Appleton, A....36 8% * Stand..36 84 
“ XX..36 7 ‘Medford....... 36 
“5 R....36 7}\Nashua,fineO.... 7%} 
Augusta .......36 al! ” R..36 8 
re “ 72 94 
a ee Bt «“ "48 «18 
Broadway...... 36 64 Newmarket, Die 64 
Bedford, R..... 30 af ‘ 6) 
Boott, C ae N. 38 7 
FF sf. Pacific, Extra...36 8} 
” Be 74) H 8 
© ~ ae 8} eam. 18 
Continental, bad 2 
D..40 9 | oa 24 
Guiana D...28 oh “ 27 
= G.. .30 Kai 30 
* 8 ..3% ” 34 
s W..36 5 epperel, E fine 39 83 
Dwight, X......30 a. Ti 
a SS 33 6 : iis 7 
Bisse cee Ge N....30 6 
Exeter A......38 7% | Pequot, ‘ sical 36 8 
- ee 33. C«éS | becees 4 6 
Ellerton...... ag | a 45 134 
Harrisburg. A..36 74/Pittsfield, A....36 6 
4 6}'Pocasset, C..... 36 «7 
Indian yee. 8 - ee _ 
"730 ibe E.. ..wW 8% 
a ....40 11}'Stark, AA...... 360 «8 
? eons BE PEGS .ccviececis 36 11 
Indian Orchard: ** heavy....40 11% 
3 Bee 48 17 
“ NN..38 7 | © aeemimdl 58 224 
“« EEK..3% 7 © ehenened 78 30 
a" << me Teen 86 324 
Lawrence. LL ..36 7 |Wamsutta,8T..40 12 
nay ae 7 ..59 224 
“ XX...36 8}! - +79 324 
o XXX.40 94; om --89 35 
Langley, A 36 7, " --99 37% 
- wpe 78 6} “6 -108 40 
as -+e+--34 54'Wachusett..... 386-8} 
Laconia, B ' 2.3 a 30 7% 
me imma 74 18 - eS 
ae 84 21 a ccccete 18 
eens u4 24 
PRINTS. 
GRE bs de dcas aces 6 ‘Manchester . coef 
American......... -- 64 segemeck, D.. coco % 
Allen’s fancy....... GF BR dcccvcescccs © 
Fone ee 7 Oriental..... srcccee OF 
ee ee ee i.” Fee 7 
Dunnell’s fancy.... 7 |Richmond’s..... 
a == Spee  paens bik... 6 
Gloucester.......... 64 Sprague’s........... 6 
Bs <<00. teebeo 6}\Sout ot seevee Of 
po ee 64) Washingtun........ — 
Lancaster .......... 54 indsor, fancy..... 7 
STRIPES 
American ..... 93@10 Lewiston AA.. —@l11 
Amoskeag -11 @11} Otis BB.¢. 


e+e fancy —@12% Thorndike A. ‘114@12 
Columbian.... —@ 9 * Boe @il 
Hamilton ..... —(@12 Uncasville Fr: —@?9 

CORSET JBANS. 
BORROEF 2000050000 8 Kearsarge sateen. 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... nem i sateen 
Clarendon........ 7) Rockport rrrrr 
{Indian Orch. Imp. cocccee 
Laconia ......... 


















DENIMS 
Amoskeag . . .-17 Otis, BB...... wwe 1 
eee 9 | Pearl River...... 16 
Col’mb’n iiss < op . Sayre sie 164 
“ X bra. 153 | Warren AXA...... 15 
Gi: GG, . cesnccene a ee 14 
ihe. 
Amoskeag .........10§ Manchester ........10 
EEE 104, wobent iiiniaie envied 
DT cn0esesecusi "Renfrew...... 
Gloucester......... 10), White Mitt _— stpl 10 
Lancaster.........- 103 * . : Eepep..d 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton - Bikmupies, B.......00 8 
Augusta,... 8 Massachusetts, D. 7 
eee 8 invite 
OS ERR: © |Pepperell .....cc00- vy 
Lyman, H.......... 8] Stark, A....... 83 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. J Methuen, AA... & 
- ‘44 21 ASA... 18 
“ P en 16 , '‘Palmer.. ehanhs o« 
“ seca 15 | Pearl River....... 17 
“ ee 14 | Pemberton, AA.. 15 
” aceite 2 | Bones! ae 
” | “ <2 
as Dcsten ity Swift River....... 4 
Cordis, AAA... .82 * Thorndike, Bivins 10 
0 BEB... ae 7 10 
oP ce in Willow Brk.,No.1 164 
Hamilton, BT.... 13 York...... .... 82 163 
D...... UL |  cececceeves 30 13% 
Lewiston, A....86 184! 
CHECKS 
Caledonia, 5x er re 12 Parks Mills, No. 50.11 
X.......11 . ™ - ‘© 60.12 
| |Prodigy.... ooecces 12 
Far & Mors, No.7. "18 WIG Bexccne <r 124 
FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL ae THIS WEEK. 


000 RULLS OF 
’ WILTONS. AND VELVETS. 
E W COLORINGS. 
EW PATTERNS IN 


AXMINSTERS 
ALL THE ame 
ALSO A GREAT V vA 
SMYRNA REVERSIBLE STAN 
WITH BORDERS TO MATC UAL 

AND COLORINGS TO THE REAL 
A QUARTER OF THE © 


A MANUFAC TURER'S } ENTIRE STOCK OF 


DRUCCETS. 


ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


LARGEST STOCK, - ORRATEES VARIETY EVER OF- 


FINE BROSSELS, SWISS ti THE NEW 
MADRAS, AND L. 
ALSO GUIPURE beeen BOs TnaR AN 


UPHOLSTE RY GOODS. 


L THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
OF our OWN DIRECT IMPORTATIO 
AT PRICES FAR BELOW THOSE OF ANY OTHER 


HOUSE. 
PLUSHES, RAW — — JUTES, CRE- 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Sixth Avenue and 13th Street. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
1M Ft and, $8, and 67 Bey Bs, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Bresqe, = Mat 


CARPETS, 
IN STYLE 
Vo GOoDs, 








~~ Rugs, Stair-rods, 
attresses, etc., etc. 





'S PATENT WAVEs. 





Palmer House Chice~ 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


yoouzsr | @price 9O cts. a Yard. \ana by al First- 
pakci eee 0 inahos wide: Satin finish both |c!ass Dealers 
ees WoCREERY ; very heavy ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
3 Gaon TON on ail mode @ ades; superb to em- ination. 











broider for table or p 


cuvers. / 
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Weekly Market Review. 


iFor the week ending, Friday, October 2ist, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, LEvc. 

















COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, te. Dnaien Leese -. 9 @138 
Santos, Choice to Best......... 555¢a . 8 @13 
. ORE ER esenieean bcnccobewe Soeteu 144@20 
SD rcascpenccccececectos cccescet GEE 
8 Ser ae rere oo eeeee10§@l3 
TEA. 
Ayson.. bene diudbdedeveedeesseuune 
Young Hyson....-....... PTT eT | 
FRR rs: $eREg COSC aNASHeRS- Uwe Ls @37 
Gunpowder.............. Perey rey «-+2% @80 
Picatwinbevstcikesavennss andeane 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ........66- @9 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... xen edocdesiannl 
GPM ocdsce cedevce : ry 
Powdered....... ‘ ‘ 
GROMULABRD. 2.000 sscccces 
Wuitr.—Standard A 
gg, 7 CS 6 eS. 
YELLOw.—Coffee C........ $b: nome sweed 8 G 
castes wewemer apececs 6E@ 7 
MOLASSES 
Windiiiinbs nianemetescouraecucsion 26 @30 
— 0S -33 @88 
we. eee Coeerssvecsecsed 38 @89 
PO sires ccaventccentadeteceeds 85 @52 
MY SEED osu dedcccbensueces cians 30 @58 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new) ver ma. -550@ 600 
Grand Bank Cod. + £50 @ 4% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.. -.-— -- @ 2000 
Mackerel, No. 2. cesses 8 50 3 9 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.........675 @ 700 
oo ee — 23 @— 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 80@ 81 
MediterraneaD...........sees0 22 @ 25 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... — — @ $2 530 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... ——@ 240 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix....... ——« 20 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s. 1 20 1 2 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 1 00 1 10 





FLouR; 
Sour Extras............-. $4 00 @ $6 Ov 
i soccer 440 @ 4 70 
Superfine Spring.......... 500 @ 5 80 
State Extra Brands..... 5690 @ 610 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 5 90 6 Ou 
Minnesota Clear.......... 715 3 8 25 
Minnesota Straight... 721 8 30 
Spring Wheat Patent 675 @ 9 30 
inter Wheat Seconds... 625 @ 6 40 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,O., Mich. 710 @ 7 30 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 6 2 6 40 
White Wheat Ex..).,Ind. 7 19 @ 7 30 
Double Extras Ohio. ‘ind. 7 35 7 60 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 725 @ 7 35 
8t. Louts Double Extras.. 7 40 7 60 
St. Louis Triple Extras, . 730@ 815 
Genessee Extra Brands... 7 10 @ 7% 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 760 @ 9 50 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 710 @ 7 30 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
a 450@ 4% 
Balt., ‘Alex., ” Georgetown. 555 @ 590 
Richmond Family........ - T0O@ 80 
Kre FLoor: 
GR iicascncas ccoscoccoee CSOD 6D 
Pennsylvania reece seeeeeee = — @— — 
Corn MEAL: 
Western ......... creceeee BEKO @ 400 
Bravdywine .........-.- 880@ 390 
Prize Medal.............. 385 @— — 
GRAIN 
WaHeat 
White........ ersececceses Gl 45 @ $1 47 
©, Ti inteecuesene dene ee 1 49 
Red Winter..-..+.+s+.«.+. 1 483 1 564 
Coun 
Mixed,..... os ccceccceses «oo 684@ — 7 
Yellow ...... eecvese coerce 6O4@ — 70 
White, No. 2....60+ eoee-ee— TOA@ — 724 
Oats: 
White .......+...- sores — 503@ — 53 
CES c0c6cccveececs soeee 46 @— — 
New York......... seccecee— 43@ — — 
RYE 
SN... 600-0800 peves -- 103 107 
Pennsylvania..... ° - = a aoe 
BEANS: 
Mediums............ seoeee» 880@ 855 
Marrows.... re lu 
Piccisnsbns ccekncerseasen . 3 50 8 55 
PEAS: 
Green, 1881, #@ bbl......... 210 @ — — 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
Us WEE <nnsiccewscsceey ——@ 800 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK: 
Mess, Nuw..... .. $19 75 @ — — 
Extra Prime........+...-- 1675 @ — — 
Prime Mess.......... e-oee 18875 @ — — 
Family..... eecesceses ++- 2100 @ — — 
BACON : 
Short Clear ... ....... one — 1G@ — — 
Long Clear....... oe ceee — 15 — — 
Gast BA ..cccsseccee owe —~ 1 @— — 
Cur Mzgats- 
Smoked Hams ........... — 14 @ — 144 
Smoked Shoulders. ....... — H@— — 
Smoked Strips............ —B@-—— 
$22 50 @$23 00 
22 50 g 23 00 
23 00 @ % 00 
220 @AW 
. 244 00 @ 25 00 
22 00 @ 23 00 
20 00 @ 31 00 
Linseed Meal.. retetainn 
Barley Meal.............- ... BOG@Q—— 
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HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ilbsa.,........ 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 Ibs... 
Clover, mixed, “ 
Oat Straw, . i 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ 
Short RyeStraw, “ “ 


-— 6 @ — 75 
-105 @ 110 
esoo 70 (@® — 80 
eeee— 40 @ — 50 
seem % @ — 
----— 50 @ — 60 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........26 @387 











State Dairy, pails and tubs...... eoee 1 ee 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior............. 
Western. airy, choice to fancy....... Fo as 
Western, Factory, fair to choice,...... 16 @— 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine.............. +e 124@18 
Good to prime.... ee - a 
SN cn57kscaua~sssoeegesaneta 104@114 
Ohio factory, fiat fine. ees 
Flat, good to prime....... éneies ved toe 
SMNTNOE CUORMNEET, 0.60 cccvcrccescocee 4 @it 
Full-skimmed factory.........2....... 2 @ 8 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 27 @28 
State and Pennsvivamia........ wecccee 254 @26 
Weatern and Canadian..... eccccccees Dh @2Ah 
LARD. 
Western, per 10U lbs..... socom — @l12 25 
| Re eeeceseeem= — @12 50 
Ms cdedsccsvevdesvenes eee — @13 00 
DRESSED PO ir 
Turkeys, dry picked............ 4 @— 15 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia. . — =i @— 18 
Spe, GORGE sé coc ncscasccccccncs — 13 @— 14 
** State and Western..... -— 11 @— 12 
BE cca ccccctncedstencceccees — 18 @ 17 
VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. .... 1 25 @ 1 50 
Tomatoes, L. I., perbasket.....— 50 @— 75 
Onions, per bDbi............ee0+- 8 00 @ 4 00 
String Beans, L.I., per bag...... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 2 0 @ 2 7% 
Beets, L. I., p-r 100 bunches.... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Cabbage, 4 =>) See 5 00 @ 9 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. L., bbl. 1 00 @ 6 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl....... - 150 @1 7 
Turnips, White. per 100 bunches. 8 00 @ 4 00 
Curnips, ag ye eae 2 50 1@ 8 2 
Potatoes, new L., perbbl..... 8312 @ 32 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 75 @ 3 00 


DOMESTIO GREEN FROIT. 


Peaches, Jersey, choice, p. b’sk’t$L 75 @$2 25 
Peaches, Up River, perbasket... 1 00 @ 1 50 


Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. ib 38 @ 4 
Grapes, State Delawares, per lb.. 9@ tll 
Plums, Norfolk,damson, per bbl. 6 00 @ 6 50 
Plums, Green Gage, perbbl.. 9 06 @10 00 
Apples, Greenings, double head, 
POF DDI. .cccccecccocsccccccces 275 @ 3 2 
ples, Cooney Pippin. aa" 

a oy BA: Fel ! 75 @ 200 
Apples, eu Pi Pippin, per bbl..... 2 2 @ 2 50 
Apples, Baldwins, ver bbl........ 3 00 @ 8 50 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 200 @ 2 8 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl......... - 70 @8 00 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State. ........... — 71a@— % 
Peaches, Peeled. .........++++s- — 22 @— 28 
Peaches, Unpeeled TTT TITTLE — 8@— & 
Blackberries ............++0+ sooo 1L24@— 18 

CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Sipes: 

City Dressed... ....0.seesee0-— 8 @— 105 

Western Dressed............++ — 5@— 8 
Live SHEEr: 

Wether... cccccee ecescesese 4@— 6 
Live LaMBs: 

Fair to vrime............ cose 7@ 10 
DressepD CaLVes ; 

Jersey prime....... coccecesee BQ— 9 

Duttermelle .... ccccvccccccceces — 4@q@— 4 
Live CALVES: 

Mount Holly, choice .........— 11 @— 12 

State, p Saad naaees cosceeeem 83@— 9 
Hoos, DressEeD: ° 

State, per 100 IDS. .+ se eeee s+ BO 65 @ 7 00 


aber TTTTTETT TTT —-— @— — 


Cit 
Live, State, Western, 100 lbs.. 5 75 @ 6 75 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 





Per ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........ — — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Super nee hate. .87 00 @40 00 
“  Ammoniated Bone .32 00 @85 00 
“ 60.8. Cm ee bepgeget | 00 @30 50 
“ Ground Bone......,.....3) 00 @33 50 
‘ ~=Crescent Bone........... 29 00 (@31 00 
‘© Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
“© Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 (@50 00 
Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
‘ctaltion sponses order: 
we mestead Superphosphate 
(Michi S spe Works) 40 00 
Homestead Beaece Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........++.--+++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Saperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 85 00 
Baugh's T went ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate ,000 Ibs........+ 25 00 
Baugh’s parca Pure Bone 
Kfeal nabs g- hans SE PT 35 00 
Bau + ort Bone, per 
tbs. Lewis = pd dgacagls<vesced 31 00 (@33 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.......- meses 85 00 (88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 Ou 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified , 9.70 p.¢. 68 00 @70 00 
o “ “ 8.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
y EPevcesesetdcocesees 52 00 @5 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 OV @0 00 
«dissolved, high grade......28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salis, Kainit..... 750 @ 7 75 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 730 @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
SOUS, . ov.ch cs andncbocmhin 1 623@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit...........3 @ 8 45 
cents for Pot j 


ASHES.—We quote —@d4 
and —@5j for Pearl. 
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Husurance, 


NEW INSURANCE LAWS. 





Tue dead Jock in the last legislature over 
the election of U. 8. senators, which pro- 
tracted the session till the latter part of 
August, of course, equally delayed the pub- 
lication of the annual volume of laws. It 
bas now appeared and contains several en- 
actments of interest on the subject of in- 
surance. One of these, relating to benefit 
societies created by other states, will be re. 
membered, from the facts that the subject 
excited great discussion and a prior bill was 
vetoed. The law, as passed and now put 
forth in the statute-book,* requires that ull 
societies doing business within this state 
which engage to give aid to members, in the 
event of sickness or death, out of funds 
derived from admission fees, dues, etc. 
collected from members, must make annual 
reports of their business to the superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department. Whether 
such society is incorporated or notor where 
(if in this country) incorporated makes no 
difference. Each such society must form 
ally designate a place of its principal office 
and a person on whom legal papers may be 
served. No new society of this kind may 
commence business without a certificate of 
authority from the superintendent, and 
wheneve: the superintendent becomes of 
opinion that any such society ought to be 
restrained from further business, proceed. 
ings to investigate its affairs and restrain it 
may be taken. ‘The general purpose of the 
jaw seems to be to bring all the benefit or 
friendly societies under supervision some- 
what like that to which insurance com- 
panies are subjected, without requiring a 
deposit of securities. 

Any director or officer of a life insurance 
company who shall ‘‘ receive any money or 
valuable thing for negotiating, procuring, 
or recommending any loan from such com- 
pany, or for selling or aiding in the sale of 
any stocks or securities to or by such com- 
pany,” forfeits his position and can never 
afterward hold office in any life insurance 
company.+ 

Companies incorporated in New York 
and extending their business by agencies 
have found themselves unreasonably em- 
barrassed in some other states by local laws 
restricting them in various ways in the 
transaction of business. Our legislature 
has made effort to secure New York com- 
panies more considerate treatment else- 
where by a law ¢ declaring that whenever, 
by the laws of any other state, restrictions 
on the transaction of business are imposed 
on New York companies (the various restric- 
tions which the legislature had in view are 
specified at length) the courts of this state 
shall not entertain actions against compa- 
nies organized in this state for losses occur- 
ting in the state where the restrictions are 
found. The law applies to insurances on 
lives, as well as on property. 

There is an act specially regulating 
charges of marine insurance companies in- 
suring property in transportation upon the 
canals.§ 

All laws of this state relative to owner- 
ship of real property by New York insur- 
anee companies, of either kind, are declared 
extended to foreign companies transacting 
business within the state. Any foreign 
company may bold and convey real estate 
here, just as a New Yorkcompany may do; 
but is subject to the same supervision and 
control exercised by the state superintend- 
ent of insurance.] 

The principal of guaranty insurance is 
extended to official bonds; that is to say, a 
public officer may procure the guaranty of 
an incorporated company authorized to 
guarantee the fidelity of persons holding 
trusts, and use it by way of the bond he is 
required to give for performance of duty.§ 

Former laws required the companies to 
Acposit with the superintendent of the In- 
surance Department bonds bearing not less 
than six per cent, interest. As most Gov- 
ernment bonds now beara lower rate, this 
requirement is relaxed. Registered stocks 


* Act of May 12th, 1881, ch. 256, p. 361. 
‘ Act of May 81st, 1881, ch. 454, p. 502. 
¢ Act of June 6th, 1881, ch. 463, p. 625. 
§ Act of June 6th, 1881, ch. 471, p. 635. 
| Act of June 10th, 1881, ch. 484, p. 656, 
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or bonds of the United States or of the 
state bearing any rate of interest may be 
received; but they must not be taken at 
valt.:!on above par, and if any fall below 
par the deposit must be increased.* 
Additional regulations have been intro 
duced to govern foreign plate-glass insur- 
ance companies doing business within the 
state,¢ and the general provision of the 
laws of 1877 and 1879 prescribing the con 
ditions on which foreign companies gen 
erally may do business here has beep 
amended and enacted anew.t 





* Act of July 4th, 1881, ch. 600, p. 832. 
+ Act of July 12th, 1891, ch. 628, p. 853. 
¢ Act of July 25th, 1981, ch. 671, p. 909. 





THE BEGINNING ( OF THE END. 


WE have repeatedly > polated out to the 
readers of Tn& INDEPENDENT the utter 
and absolute absurdity of placing any faith 
or confidence in the so-called ‘‘ Mutual 
Benefit” or ‘‘ Co-operative” schemes of life 
insurance. 

We have received from our subscribers 
any number of letters inclosing the circulars 
of different companies, and asking if thisor 
that particular one was not worthy of con- 
fidence. In some circulars the opinions of 
Sheppard Homans and Hon. Elizur Wright, 
setting forth the desirableness of life insur- 
ance, were craftily quoted as confirmatory 
of these gentlemen's opinion of the mutual 
benefit plan. In many the deceitfulness 
of the plans was so apparent that it seemed 
marvelous that any sane man could be in 
duced to take stock in them. 

In every case our reply has been: ‘‘ Let 
them alone.” In many instances we have 
instituted inquiries as to the standing of 
the officers of these companies, and, with 
very few exceptions, have found them to 
be men wholly ignorant of the science or 
practice of life insurance, and, in fact, in 
some cases wholly ignorant of the science 
or practice of anything except the science 
and practice of living by their wits. In 
some cases persons were named as direct- 
ors who had no existence at the places 
given as their residences. 

Nearly all of them claim to have no ex 
penses beyond a mere nominal sum, no 
commissions to agents, no large salaries to 
officers, etc.; while the truth has been that, 
upon an assessment to raise $1,000 to pay a 
deat loss the heirs would receive from 
$150 up, the balance being absorbed in ex- 
penses. 

Many of them have had agents traveling 
all over the country and advertising largely, 
at the same time assuring their patrons that 
the only expense was for ‘‘stationery and 
postage”; these patrons parting with their 
common sense and forgetting that since the 
foundation of the world men have worked 
for profit. 

The fact that several life insurance com- 
panies have failed during the last twenty 
years has been a strong argument (?) with 
these ‘‘mutual companies” why regular 
life companies should not be patronized. 
but why they should be; forgetting that 
upon that principle, we should have to 
forego buying the necessaries of life, as 
over 90 per cent. of the dealers therein 
fail. Only ove of these so-called mutual 
benefit companies, so far as we can learn, 
has heen managed honestly and fairly; and 
in that one the wrong principle of doing 
its business bas always existed, its down- 
fall being merely a question of time, and 
to-day it is evident to any one reading its 
reports who can put two and two together 
with four as the result that it has oniv a 
short time to live. 

We have been threatened with suits for 
damages for exposing the worthlessness of 
some of these companies and showing the 
falseness of their claims, but bave rot yet 
had papers served upon us. 

There has been so much money made by 
duping the public through these mutua) 
benefit companies that they have been organ- 
ized in some siates in nearly every school 
district. Anytown in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, or Ohio which did not have at least 
one of these companies in full operation 
was looked down upon by its neighbors to 
such a degree that generally a company 
would be organized at once to rid them- 
eelves of the stigma. 

A special meeting of the members of the 





1 Act of Jume 18th, 1881, oh. 488, p. 658, 


“* Mutual Benefit Associates” of Rochester 


in this state, was recently held, pursuant to 
a call of several members, who wanted to 
know whether their interests had been 
wisely looked after by their officers. This 
company has done a very large business, 
having had agents scattered everywhere 
througbout this state, and was considered 
one of the best of the kind. At this meet- 
ing it was shown that the members of the 
board of trustees, elected by the use of a 
very large number of proxics held by the 
general agent, have failed to make a satis. 
factory statement of the manner in which 
the business has been conducted; that 
funds collected on death assessments have 
been misapplied; thst commissions to 
agents and incidental expenses have been 
largely in excess of the design of co-opera- 
tive insurance, especially the commissions 
to agents; and that a general system of 
organized fraud has existed in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. If these things occur 
in one of the most successful of the co- 
operatives, what must be thestate of affairs 
in the others? 

Theopportunity for individual profit in 
the organization and management of these 
companies has been so great and the re- 
sponsibility so little that the next step has 
been the formation of the purely specula- 
tive and wicked so-called ‘‘ death-bed” and 
‘*marriage” companies. The utter reck- 
lessness with which these organizations 
have been conducted has been shown in 
these columns, and will eventually hasten 
the downfall of the whole tribe. 

Evidences are not wanting that the be- 
ginning of the end is at hand. The people 
are beginning to see that the old plan of 
life insurance is the only safe one and the 
only one which commends itself to pru 
dent people, who wish to provide for those 
dependent upon them. 

And, now that Governor Hoyt, of Penn- 
sylvania, a state which has been a perfect 
hot-bed of festering corruption, in that it 
has issued between 250 and 300 letters- 
putent to as many different companies, has, 
at last, resolved to do his plain duty in this 
matter, and has directed that no more let- 
ters-patent to these companies shall be 
igsued from the office of the secretary of 
the commonwealth, unless, by order of the 
courts, there is something more than a ray 
of light visible, leading us to hope that this 
nuisance of the age is approaching its end. 
If no new organizations are allowed, «ll 
of the old will die a natural death within 
the pext one or two years. 

One of the most important duties of the 
different executives is to recommend their 
respective legislatures, at the approaching 
sessions, to restrict the formation of any new 
companies unless sufficient guaranties are 
required that barefaced swindling sball 
not be legally carried on; and duty in this 
respect has now become ¢o plain that longer 
neglect to apply the remedy is criminal. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 








As usual, after every considerable loss, 
there is a small agitation in the city upon 
the question of a revival of the tariff asso- 
ciation, We may well call it a “small agi- 
tation,” for it is not yet large enough to be 
called serious. Upon inquiring among sev- 
eral companies as to the prospect of the 
movement becoming serious, we were 
laughed at for suggesting such a thing, 
The president of one of the best companies 
says the situation could be summed up ir a 
nutshell. He says that three-fourths of the 
companies and agents are earnestly desirous 
of a binding tariff, but not over twenty-five 
per cent. will agree to a tariff unless ninety 
per cent. of the companies are bound by it. 
Of the twenty-five per cent. who don’t care 
for a tariff, one-half of these don’t want 
one and the other half hope one may be 
goiten up, with their companies on the out 
side, to cut the rates. —Spectator. 


.«.»A dispatch from Albany states that 
in the matter of the Continental Life Insur- 
ance Company, exceptions have been filed 
to the second general report of William A. 
Boyd, referee. The receiver has béen au- 
thorized to withdraw $10,000 from the 
United States Trust Company for the pay- 
ment of taxes. : 


...-The Universal Life Insurance Com- 





pany, of tbis city, has been reported to the 
attorney-general of New York State for dis. 





(October 27, 1881, 


solution by Superintendent Fairman. Mr, 
Fairman advises that immediate action be 
taken toward the appointment of a re-eiver. 


«++-Mr. Daniel A. Heald, the well-known 
underwriter and vice-prsident of the 
Home Insurance Company, of New York, 








‘has recently returned from Europe, where 


he bas been making an extensive trip dur- 
ws the past six months. 








The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jab. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Saag Commissioners of Mas- 


sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey....$35,72A.815 93 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... 31,911,433 8% 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard... 3'815;382 O# 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 905 08 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organiz: ation ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad 
justed and paid. 

OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossus, oaths Tazo, MacKNeT, Treas. 


MANHATTAN LIFE. 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 

Local Agents wante:i in every City and large Town. 

Apply direct to this Company. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y- 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


New York, 100 Broad wa 








OFFICES 
Continental { Brooklyn cor. Court an Montague Sts., 
Buildings. nd No. 106 Broadway. 
Reserve for retmsurance....... 81,346,195 69 
Reserve ample for all othe 

SS cgubbbapindinichntnaeebess 286,387 9: 
CIB ccccccscoscsssesscecercctoos 1,060,000 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$5°0,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund. 500,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,135 77 1,306,135 77 
$3,938,719 41 

Deduct for future decline (if ” 





any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 
Foe i Cash Assets, Januar 

at. 3881 83,888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE. President 
H. H. no gee Vico I vesidont. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, AMUEL A. SAWYER, 
—— sE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 


B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
wi H. SWAN WILLIAM Byte, 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON. Cc ’ 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL OHN PAINE, 
THEODORE i. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
WM. H. CASWELL, OHN H, REED 
D. Kh. ARNOLD, JOHN H. E: 
WM. M. RICHARD ENRY EYRE 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLRUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS DWARD MARTIN 

. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 

CYRUS PECK. 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D_ VERMILYE 

GFO. W. LANE, JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE JNO. F. SLATER. 
HIRAM RARNE LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





B. C. TOWXSEND, See. A ey R's 
PECK, Secretary. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHFR, ae, oe 
is Sec. * Local Dep't 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, Genérai | saoee 
. C. MOORE, Agency senate 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. .@ + + + + «+ $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . 1. s+ eee 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus .....-. $2,588,960 52 523 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, > Y. 


CoP atc gag ag 


ae eee oh 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. $2,400.08: 400,082 2 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
t. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y,. 




















ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


of any Fire Company in the World 





OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


hevccocceneseee Secscoesoososcosoossosd $85,980,907 62 
INCOME. 
PUOMAMTIG. 0. 0cccccceccerscccsccccscocccos $6,832. 
DORISESS BING TIGRED. 200s cccvcce cocesosceses 173,705 61 
Net profit on Investments pacsescsessosese 129,047 76 
$44,716,607 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cite by Death and Matured Endow- 
PEELE LLL LE DECI CLL IO $2,507,564 84 
pividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
— ngpcggengecsncccsaneesnenegnnsecenes 2,106,410 04 
unted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine PEIEED. « ccccsevscacesosecesse e 178,968 09 
Total Paid, Pepevbeldere... - $4,792,937 97 
den yet 
pt and Commissio 
General Expenses 
State, County, and City Taxes 





Bonds and Mortgages. ..........2..sessees- $0,053,475 50 
United States Stocks.........cccccccceccess 2,513,501 00 
Btate Stocks, City Stocks, Stocks 
anthorized by the swe of the “state of 
WOOT WO nvcccvcecccesgeesccsesocegocosoos 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 7, 562 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
and purchased under foreclosure...... 8,368,363 62 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and 
I niditadée a-duumbiennexaie 2,188,007 23 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
GIBEEES 2 cocccocscccqacsooscoseusoscoogsoces 230,421 32 
$38,400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
eraakyinheiiincmatiiennede seuhmemnumamantiants 1,521,051 28 
terest and Rents due and accrued..... 808 
miums due and in proccss of collec- 
tion Gees premiums paid in advance, 
eientdsaunenesevnaenednd 168,339 00 
Deferred. PII os akeccasecacacatecus 550 





Focal Aenete, Dec. 31,1880. $41,108,602 33 32 
ILITIES, includ! legal 
ae oo reinsurance of «a cistieg 
SE nccccssteevceventaseevessocsesenese - 81,880,308 ll 
Total Undivided Suntan. eee 9,228,294 21 
Of whic (as t 
.. Policies in a general Ra 4,945,064 21 
w (as Pp a) to 
Policies in Tontineclass.............. 4,283,280 00 








Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
Bual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, : ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

the and ted and examined in 

Getail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. Ranpo.ps, 

James M. HALSTED, Hewry 8. TERBELL, 

Tuomas A. CUMMINS, Jonn SLOANE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 

pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 











Henry B. Hyde, John A. Fewest, 

rge D. Morgan, John D. J: 
George T. Adee, Rob't Sao r Kennedy, 
He A. Hurlbut Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry F. Spaulding, poadanm Ww filiamson, 
William H. Fogg, ry M. Alexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, Day, 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbeil, G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8S. Young José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cum: John J. McCook 
Robert Bliss W. Whitewright, 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
wesense Festa. Charles G. Landon, 

r . Lam Samuel Hol 

B. F. Randolph, Th Holmes, 


eodore Weston, 
| 4 Alexander P. Irvin, 
T. De Witt Cuyler, 


uis Fitzgerald, 

Menry ¥, Suter, =| William nice 
. e am Alexander, 
George H. Stuart, | Samuel G. Goodric! 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 257TH, 1881. 


affairs on tne met December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 








, 1880, to 8ist December, 1880..... $4,232,075 04 
ums on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 1880 ...........+. eoccccccece 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premium.......+...00+++++- Ameen 8 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, ee 
1880, to S3lst December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses during thesame 
~—— openuaa oeeeeeeece $2,071,288 08 
of 
miums and Ex 
_amateoney $873,113 96 
The Company has the following Assete— 
United States and State of New York 
Seok, , City. Bank, and other Stocks... $8,988,556 00 
b and otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
Real ] Estate and © eaane due the Com- 
pany, estimated af.........000.0---seceee 470,000 00 
Premium Notes = Bills Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
GEE BD BB oo cvccccccccsccccccccccececesce 337,077 
AMOURE........ 20000000 eeeeeeeeeeeees+ $12,608,956 TL 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing Slst December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES Low CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 

Dox wb GEORGE W. LANE, 
BoKDON w URNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAV ROBERT L. STUART, 
wh. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADOLPH LEMOYN SAMUEL TS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE 

DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
2 PETER V. KIN 

THOMAS F YOUNGS, THOMAS B CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HO RACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


WILLIAM H. W HEN ILLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 





A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 








features of this Com are ABSU. 
LUTE BecoRtry ECONOMICAL MANAG T,and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctomy, 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Bak polieyhetter H Ce am and entitled to 


distribu jus. 

The a = non-forfeiture applies to all polictes and 
features ever be are offered. 
insuring 


contains the most 

Examine its merits before your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

g£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, See 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co.,, 
W HARTFORD 

















1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPSIA. 








tom heretofor end is still usual with other 
companies ——— : , 





AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT. 














THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
























































ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 


(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 








Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880...... jandecabebereasetouwnad $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881.......956,638,154 } 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 1831...... Setnal 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held................ aulesipesiaae $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policybolders ..... oc ccceccoceces «+++ 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880.............+.....@4,186,982 15 


Increase in Premium Incomeé..........-.ssse++.+0- 643,794 41 

Increase in Interest InCome........-seceeeceseeees 284,238 84 

Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent..........0+++05+. 1,174,725 51 

Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent.............. ++» 2,000,000 00 

Increase in New Policies Issued............0++0+++ 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 

Increase in Policies im Force.........0.seesseseeee 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force...............+.--. 8,309,153 00 } 
Interest Receipts, 1880...........ceccccccscccceeses 29317,888 84 


Paid Losses by Death, 1880...........00+-eeeeee++ 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their righte, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also ite real justice. 
The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ine 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. ) 
The ‘* TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
~  BENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWs, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CHAS, WRIGHT, ¥.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


President. 


HENRY TUCK, ¥.D., } Medical Bxaminers. 





Agencies and Offices tn the Principal Cities of the World. 

















Cath Capital. :...2....ccccs- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
 ccttotniecauan an -+.- 846,169 70 
+... 884,869 01 
$2,131,038 71 
SOH¥ DEVEREUX, President. 
200% L. THOMSON, Secretary. 





Htatarmation as to Agencies os Insurnes promsptty given on epplication, 
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GREENWAY COURT. 
A. D. 1748. 








BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





Lorp Farnrax sat before the fire 
Within bis forest-hall, 

Where antlers wide on every side 
Hung branching from the wall. 


Around the casements howled the wind, 
The snow was falling deep, 

And at bis feet, couched in the heat, 
His stag-hounds lay asleep. 


They heard a horse’s hoofs without, 
Above the wintry roar, 

And witb a bay they sprang away 
To guard the opening door. 


And if their master had not chid 
With Instant word and frown, 

They quick had met, with fierce onset, 
The guest, and had him down. 


“Bhame! Shame! Prince Charies!’’ Lord 
Fairfax cried. 
“Off, Berkley! With such sport 


No friend, I trow, we welcome so 
Who comes to Greenway Court.” 


He eyed the stripling, straight and tall; 
He marked his stalwart frame ; 

And with a rare and knightly air 
He questioned of his name. 


“Why, you are but a lad,” he sald ; 
** And wherefore should you roam 
So far away, this wintry day, 

From all the sweets of home? 


“* At Greenway Court I dwell alone, 
A soured and weary man ; 
With leave to find, far from my kind, 
Such pleasures as | can. 


** But you, why break away so soon 
From all home-bringing joy, 
To do the work a man might shirk, 
While you are such a boy ? 


* Yes, [ have acres without count, 
That needs must be surveyed ; 
But what can you, a stripling do, 
With none beside to aid?” 


The boy's blue eye shot steel-like clear, 
And from his forehead fair, 

Fresh with the sheen of scarce sixteen, 
He shook the Saxon hair. 


**I am a widow's son,” he said, 
(Proud was bis look and tone); 

** The staff and stay, you'll let me say, 
My mother loves to own. 


“ With rod and chain I mean to walk 
The wilds without a dread ; 
God's care, I’m sure, will keep secure 
The boy who wins his bread.” 


“ Aye, will He so!” Lord Fairfax cried ; 
** And ere my days are done, 
God wot, I'll hear some word of cheer 
About this widow's son. 


* But now forget your rod and chain, 
For on the morrow morn 
We'll be away by dawn of day, 
With huntsman, hound, and horn. 


“What! ‘Know no woodcraft? Never brought 
A pair of antler’s down?’ 
Is that the way they rear to-day 
The lads within the town? 


** As sure as Shevandoah flows 
In front of Greenway Court, 
I promise you a buck or two 
Shall grace your maiden sport.” 





The Christmas hunt was o’er. The bearth 
Blezed bright with knots of pine, 

And host and guest, with whetted zest, 
Before it supped their wine, 


* Right merry sport we’ve had to-day ; 
And now, if any bid 
Tell who [he laughed] taught you wood- 
craft, 
Why, say ‘Lord Fairfax did.’ 


He calledabunteman. “Saddle Duke, 
Without a moment’s loss, 

And lift and lay, as best you may, 
That biggest buck across ; 


“ And straight to Alexandria ride, 
And say that George, her son, 
Sends his day's sport from Greenway Court 
To Mistress Washington ["* 


*Thomas, Lord Fairfax, after a love disappoint- 
ment that embittered his life, retired to his bound- 
fess acres om the Shenandoah, and there built 
“ Greenway Court,” where he lived in rude 
style for many years. He was always proud to say 
that he hed taught George Washingtom, whem a lad, 
wo buat 
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Old nel Young EDEN AGAIN. ing as he didso from scissors to pencil, | than she could ever come to care for the 
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IN THREE PARTS. 





BY WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





L 
Tue Eprror-mn-CHier. 

Wauen Mr. Whitmer sat down that morn- 
ing to his work, his eyes were held, as so 
often before, by his revolver lying, its han- 
dle toward him, in a pigeon-hole of his 
desk. His hand was drawn by the same sin- 
gular fascination, and, not for the first time, 
he took it from its place, examining it with 
fresh interest. Strong as he was, overwork 
had made him this much of a woman that 
the weapon was to him almost a living 
thing, an unconscious yet venomous reptile, 
**T do not intend to do it,” he said ; ‘‘ but, 
if I did, I would not be the first man to do 
it, nor the last!” 

The distinguished editor was a very tall 
and spare man, with the head of a Calhoun 
rather than a Webster; not broad and square- 
set, but high and aspiring. His many and 
bitter enemies said that, body and head, he 
was all either helve or ax. They were 
right in this that, when in deadliest earnest 
his face took on a livid hue, not unlike (his 
gray eyes giving a glitter thereto) that of 
blue steel. For many energetic years now 
his editorial path was strewn with bis slain. 
So far as political existence and its earnings 
were concerned, his blows were very sure 
to kill; and yet the ghosts, so to speak, of 
his dead would have had, had they known 
everything, only pity for him. 

Toa medical man familiar with the his- 
tory of Mr. Whitmer there was simply the 
natural result of things going before in the 
way in which he toyed, as he sat, with his 
pistol. His work bad begun when he was 
nothing but a precocious boy, and the 
changes he had passed through were from 
severe to yet more intense application. 

** Like swords, once worn by everybody, 
you too,” he said to the revolver in his 
hand, ‘are doomed”; and, from long habit, 
bis ideas assumed the shape of sentences. 
He laid the weapon to one side, took up 
his pencil, drew his paper-pad toward bim, 
wrote an editorial upon the abolition of the 
pistol. Not that he desired to write; but 
that, upon some subject, upon a hundred, 
he had it to do. Then he whistled at a 
tube, dropped his ‘‘copy” down a con- 
venient shaft, fell back wearily into his 
chair, went over again the miserable cata- 
logue of things. If he had not been, and 
for so long, an overtaxed man, people 

would pot have seemed so mean to him, so 
sordid, and altogether uoworthy of his 
efforts, as they now did. The disappoint- 
ments he had endured, betrayals, insults 
were nothing in themselves; but, then, 
when one’s skin is galled and raw, it is 
tortured even by house-flies. There were 
miserable secrets fermenting within him 
concerning eminent and apparently spot- 
less leaders—secrets which worked in him 
like a wine soured by the cask contain- 
ing it. 

He arose from bis desk, at last, went to 
the window, threw it up, and stood looking 
down upon and yet not seeing the multi- 
tudes thronging like ants along the streets, 
six stories below. In an affrighted way he 
shrank from the abysm, grew of a deadlier 
pallor, sank into a chair, and sat very still 
for quite a time, his hands clasped over 
his dazed eyes, his confused brain. There 
was a jingle at the telephone, followed by 
an urgent message. He went again as if 
in sleep to the window, rubbed his brows, 
which felt between bis hot hands as if they 
were those of some other man. There was 
another tinkle at the telephone, and the 
editor unlocked a lower compartment of his 
handsome secretary, took out a black bottle, 
held it up’ to the light, shook it, took out 
the cork, hesitated, put the cork in again. 

‘*No,” he said. If it comes to that, the 
revolver is best. It is a swifter ending, 
with less of self-coptempt. Once, twice I 
went with you to the very edge,” and he 
held the bottle from him by the neck with 
a nervous band, which closed upon it as if 
it would crush it; ‘‘ but I go over the edge 
if 1 go there again.” And he tossed it into 
its placed, locked it in, turned to his desk, 
gazed with questioning eyes into the air, 
and, bending himself as we would a bow 
to big task, he tore through a smal) moun- 
tain of exchanges beside his chair, alternat- 


from pencil to scissors. A heap of mail- 

matter of a different sort awaited him 

upon a table near by. He opened and 

glanced over each enclosure with the speed 

of long practice. It was as when a casbier 
sorts money, detecting the counterfeit at a 

touch. The editor was hardly aware of 
any reasoning of his own as he .Jaid aside 

for use a document in twenty, tossing the 

rest half-read into a basket at his feet. 

From long use he had attained to some- 

thing of the insensibility, as well as the 

accuracy, of a machine. As Miss Desales 

could have told you, there was not a 

kinder-hearted man alive. None the less he 

now passed upon the most feminine hand- 

writing as upon the coarsest scrawls. Now 

that he had got downto his work, this 
thorougbly refined gentleman was but an- 

other species of junk-dealer—a Levi or an 

Ebenezer sorting rags in his cellar for his 
paper-will. 

He glanced, at last, athis watch. It was 
beyond the time to cease from working. 

He arose, then remembered a something 
yet to bedone. The body of the man re- 
coiled from any more work with an almost 
death-cry of disgust. Itdidnogood. The 
other and mightier man within it seized it 
as by the shrinking shoulders, crushed it 
down again into its seat, forced the pencil 
into its weary fingers, and said: ‘‘ Write!” 
A leading foe had to be dealt with. 

Heaven knows that Mr. Whitmer had 
bound this enemy as to the cart-tail years 
ago; had toiled at his bared back with 
his scourge, constable-like, for many a 
day. Where there is strong vitality, as 
in the case of this hardened offender, 
it takes so much whipping along the 
highway; it must be repeated so often, 
not to allow the wretch time to recu- 
perate. True, there are other things 
which Mr. Whitmer hates to do even 
more. He is never such atyrant toward 
himself as when, in the exigencies of affuirs, 
he has to praise to the stars persons and 
measures he would so gladly help toward 
Hades. That is worse even than holding 
himself silent when he is burning to speak. 
To-day he has really and at heart no more 
quarrel with this enemy than his execu- 
tioner had with say Charles the First; but 
his ax fell none the less, perhaps all the 
more, surely. The executioner wore a 
mask in this instance also. That is, as he 
put on paper the savage sentences which 
would to-morrow be the axioms of a hun- 
dred thousand readers, the face of the editor 
takes a certain cast and set. Its pallor 
becomes bronze; but all along he is harder 
upon himself than he dare be toward his 
deadliest foe. There comes to his ears, as 
he -writes, the regular grind from below 
of the street-cars; yet the hardest-worked 
horse does not wear collar, blind-bridle, 
and bit more tight-fitting than does he, does 
not tug at his task more of necessity. 
Worse still, to the horse the measure of its 
daily oats suffices; to Mr. Whitmer they 
do not. 

When he ceases, at last, to write, his brain 
ceases suddenly to be a part of himself. It 
isa something hazy and high up; a some- 
thing as devoid to him of feeling, as much 
beyond his grasp and control, as if it were a 
cloud hovering overhead. He knows why 
this isso. He has had to work—that is all. 
But a species of stupor crawls over him. 
Ot one thing alone is he conscious; and 
that is, of a disgust with everything, him- 
self most of all. He finds himself toying 
again with his weapon, cocking and un- 
cocking it, revolving its chambers with a 
morbidly pleasurable fancy that it is like 
the coiling and uocoiling in his hands of an 
adder. All this reptile lacks is will. 


““ You seem to be tired!” Miss Desales re- 
marked to him that evening. She was the 
ablest, the most thorougbly informed lady 
writer upon the staff of his jourual, having 
greater facility even of speech than of pen. 
In her way, she was as beautiful as she was 
accomplished. The editor of the great 
metropolitan paper was the man, of all 
men, whom she would prefer to 
marry. To a woman of her literary 
tastes an earl would have been less desir- 
able. She was modest enough; yet not 
even a millionaire could give her, as Mr. 
Whitmer could, instant, unceasing access 
to the ear of the world. Her ambition ran 





wholly in that line; for that she cared more 
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editor himself, or for any other man. 

‘I am just out of a presidential cam- 
paign, as you know,” he began. 

“‘And you had—shall I say your paper 
had?—a national reputation to maintain. It 
is not that you do not employ enough of us 
as wrilers on the paper,” she said, ‘‘ with 
reserves eager to have us sick. The trouble 
is that the abler your people are to write 
the more carefully you have to supervise 
their ‘copy.’ Your most striking writer is 
surest to make the most terrible blunder, 
Even I,” she laughed, ‘‘could furnish a 
leader which would make our paper scll 
like bread.” , 

‘‘Like whiskey ” her visitor suggested. 
“‘ And I can imagine —” 

‘*The telegrams in return like hornets, 
the sensation in Washington, everywhere!” 
‘I was thinking of that to-day,” Mr. 
Whitmer rejoined. ‘‘ As swords have had 
their day, so must revolvers, and so must 
our paper. I think,” he added, more to him- 
self than to her, ‘‘that I could edit, if I 
bad sufficent cash and perfect liberty, the 
journal of the future.” But he did not 
care to do more than listen. He bad 
dropped in to be diverted, to escape from 
himself. 

“IT know youcould. Icould help. We 
will call it” (the lady was enthusiastic) 
‘* The Daily Fact. We-would swear our re- 
porters and editors over again to it every 
morning, and print nothing but the exact 
truth, however terrible. No, we will name 
it The Electric Light, and why should not 
you be its Franklin?” And she had a vast 
deal to say upon the subject, all the time 
she was studying his wearied face. ‘‘ Heis 
the most ambitious of men,” she was say- 
ing to herself, ‘‘and reaction is upon him. 
Yes, reaction, like that from wine of baser 
grapes. I must help him.” She did ber best. 
**Do you know,” she said, at last, ‘‘that 
your name has ceased to be a noun. It is be- 
coming an adjective.” 

“Tt is an epithet.” 

‘Yes, andanepigram. Sometimes inthe 
sudden tangle of things you become a con- 
undrum. People wonder and wait to see 
what you will say. If it would not make 
you vain, Mr. Whitmer, I would hint that 
you are a riddle, having in it, at great 
junctures, that soul of wit which lies 
first in surprise, then satisfaction. But 
they were too bad in that last carica- 
ture of you in thecomic papers.” And she 
passed off into a discussion of the topic of 
the day which had called it forth. 

‘Yes, you are tired. Dic you ever see,” 
she said, as he arose to go, ‘‘ the picture of 
Schiller astride his donkey? The poet, 
with his dreamy eyes and intellectual 
brows, is trying to cudgel the beast along; 
but its forefeet are firmly planted, its long 
ears hang forward, it won’t go a step.” 

Miss Desales said the boldest things by 

saying only the first half of the thing. It 
was like the reining in of a spirited steed. 
She was very talented; her education be- 
gan very early; she had read much; had 
traveled everywhere. Her most perfect 
facility lay in talking, in writing, as that of 
other women lay in dancing, in playing 
upon the piano. Her visitor had only to 
take as easy a position upon the sofa as he 
dared, and listen. The most brilliant of 
French women would not have put, when 
her salon was filled with the artists, authors, 
statesmen of Paris, half as much of prac- 
tical value in what she said; but then, Miss 
Desales, being an American, had such 
scope, range, intrinsic weight, and sub- 
stance of subjects to talk about as 
De Genlis, Sevigné, De Stael even never 
dreamed of. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





THE SABOT AND VIOLIN. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF PAGA- 
NINL 
(From THE FRENCH.) 


BY MRS. W. W. DAVIES. 


Towakrp the last of September, 1832, the 
artistic world of Paris was deeply affected 
upon learning that Paganini, the celebrated 
artist, was very ill. He was seized with a 
violent fever at the close of a concert, where 
he had been the star and unly attraction. 

Kind friends and warm admirers did all 
in their power to ameliorate his sufferings, 





but without avail. Day after day passed 
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and still the condition of the much-beloved 
artist did not improve. His physicians be- 
came alarmed and urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of taking a rest of several months. 

A beautiful morning in the month of Octo- 
ber he bade adieu to the capital he had filled 
with his merited renown. 

At that time there was a celebrated hos- 
pital near Paris, which was only frequented 
by distinguished invalids. It was the Villa 
Lutetiana, named, without doubt, in mem- 
ory of the ancient Lutéce. This fine edifice 
was situated in the center of a pleasure gar- 
den which overlooked a charming and heav- 
ily-wooded park. There were shady groves 
and walks for dreamers, public drawing- 
rooms for the lovers of games and conversa- 
tion, and private apartments for those who 
preferred the ‘‘ chez-soi” in tete-a-tete with the 
last novel. His days were spent in prome- 
pading up and down the most retired walks 
of the garden, and when evening approached 
he hastened to his room to read and re-read 
a package of letters yellow with age, to 
which a fresh one was added from time to 
time. 

Among the inmates of the Villa Luteti- 
ane. there were four old ladies who had be- 
come very warm friends on account of 
their common love for card-playing, and 
the secluded life which Paganini persisted 
in leading seemed to cause them much an- 
noyance. 

‘Indeed ” said one of them, “he is not 
my idea of a great man. I do not perceive 
anything remarkable in him. In fact, 
taking him allin all, he is just like other 
men.” 

‘*As for me,” said the second lady, 
‘*when I heard he was to become one of 


our number, I was in raptures, and flat- 
tered myself with the thought that he 
would frequently evliven our promenades 


and soirces witb his wonderful music; but 
behold how we nre treated. He rarely 
deigns to recognize us, and whenever he 
is requested to favor us with a little music, 
he calmly shakes his head and retreats at 
ouce. He is a bear; a real savage.” 

‘‘Ah!” said the third lady, ‘‘ you do not 
understand his case yet. Paganini, my 
friends, is simply a miser. Do you wish 
the proof? Doeshe not always refuse to 
assist in charitable concerts?” 

‘It is very strange,” said the fourth lady, 
“how great men lose prestige upon 
acquaintance. I do not doubt but that he 
is of some account on the stage. But here! 
I do not know but, as far as sociability is 
concerned, I would prefer to associate with 
the gardener.” 

*‘Oh! do not hesitate, I pray you,” re- 
plied the youngest of these ladies. ‘‘As 
for my part, I would greatly prefer most 
anybody tohim. Did you ever see a man 
manifest so much indifference, yes, even 
contempt, for ladies’ society.” 

“Tam of your opinion; but come, my 
ladies, I have a scheme to submit to you 
that has just pepped into my head. We 
must give this sleepy bear a shaking.” 

The celebrated violinist, however, con- 
tinued to live in the usual manner, and 
slowly regained his strength. But one 
would hardly have believed him to be in 
better health, he looked so very pale and 
thin. His physicians ridgidly forbade bis 
doing any mental work, and the great 
musician, entirely deprived of his art, passed 
the autumnal days in a sort of intellectual 
somnolence, which was most beneficial to 
his feeble state. 

He never became a victim to loneliness, 
As a wood-carver, Paganini was without a 
rival. Hour after hour he sat in bis cozy 
little room and skillfully handled chisels, 
knives, and other sharp-edged instruments. 

Although he seemed to be surrounded 
by enemies instead of friends in his new 
home, there was one being who studied his 
comfort and exh%bited the most tender re- 
gard forhim. This devoted creature was 
a young chambermaid, named Louisette, 
acharming young girl, with a frank face 
and smiling countevance, who cordially 
greeted the distinguished artist every morn- 
ing as she lightly eniered his room with the 
early breakfast. 

While the artist partook of the fragrant 
coffee, delicious rolls, and honey, Louisette 
endeavored to amuse him by relating some 
of the incidents which transpired at the 
hospital. From time to time she succeeded in 
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face, as she aptly imitated the four eccen- 
tric old ladies. 

One morning, Louisette entered Paga 
nini’s room at the customary hour; but the 
greeting was pronounced in a most doleful 
tone. Her eyelids were badly swelled, 
her cheeks void of color, and a very sor- 
rowful expression played around the finely- 
cut mouth. 

‘What is the matter, my poor Louis- 

ette?” asked Paganini. 
* “Ob! Tam so unhappy!” Then she hes- 
itated, apparently checked by the fast-fall- 
ing tears and child-like sobs that came in 
quick succession. 

Paganini allowed her to weep undis- 
turbed for a few moments; then said, in a 
most sympathetic tone: ‘‘Tell me your 
troubles. Perhaps I can devise a way to 
alleviate them.” 

“Oh! no, kind sir. No one in the whole 
world can help me.” 

“Tut, tut! I am inclined to believe 
some lover is the cause of all your grief.” 

Louisette colored and dropped her head. 

‘The wretch! Has be broken his vows?” 
asked Paganini; with a smile. 

‘*No! no!” replied Louisette. ‘‘My dear 
Henri loves me too much to do anything 
so cruel as that.” 

She could not continue, and, throwing 
herself upon a chair, commenced sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

Paganini stepped to the window where 
she was seated, took her hand in his, and 
said, very seriously: ‘‘ Have you confidence 
in me, Louisette?” 

‘*Oh! yes, sir,” she replied. 

**Very well, my dear child. Dry your 
tears, and we will endeavor to remedy the 
evil, however serious it may chance to be.” 

‘‘Henri has drawn an unfortunate num- 
ber,” said Louisette, speaking very rapidly. 
‘* He must joio the army and leave for Lille 
on the morning express.” 

‘*Can he not procure a substitute?” 

‘‘A substitute! How could we ever 
dream of raising such a sum?” . 

‘Would it require very much money?” 

‘« Fifteen hundred francs are demanded, 
on account of the prospect of war.” 

*« Well, your misfortune is not so serious, 
after all. Wipe away those tears and let 
me see your merry face once more. I will 
exert myself to obtain this formidable sum. 
I am sure my efforts will be crowned with 
success,” 

Loulsette warmly thanked the violinist, 
dried her tears with the corner of her white 
apron, and disappeared, with a face radi- 
ant with joy and hope. 

Winter advanced, and Christmas, with 
its feathery garb of snow and crown of 
holly, was on the threshold once more. It 
gently rapped at the door of every dwell- 
ing, and at this signal families assembled 
around the cheerful bearth, their hearts 
warm with love and good-will to man. 
The little children filled their shoes with 
hay and placed them in the fireplace, that 
Santa Claus might see them right away, 
when he jumped down the chimney with 
all the presents they had ordered, and the 
little homeless ones came and offered a 
prayer at the door while breathing in their 
hands, which were blue and stiff with the 
piercing cold. 

At the Villa Lutetiana each one cele- 
brated Christmas according to his pleasure. 
Our four old ladies enjoyed an animated 
game of cards; while Paganini, seated in a 
secluded corner of the room, absorbed in 
an interesting book, was “wholly uncon- 
scious of the malicious looks that were 
given him from time to time. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Louisette 
entered. 

“Sir,” said she, betraying much excite- 
ment, ‘‘a large box to your address has 
arrived. The porter is waiting in the vesti- 
bule.” 

‘“‘A box?” said Paganini, much aston- 
ished. ‘‘It must be a mistake. I do not 
expect anything.” 

«« But, sir, your address is on it.” 

“It is true; but that is all the same. I 
cannot conceive— Where is the porter?” 

“Here he is, sir. He says he is in a 
burry.” 

““Whence comes this box?” asked Paga. 
nini, regarding the man with suspicion. 

‘*Fsom the office, sir. 1 do not know 
anything more about it, except that it was 
sent from Lyons or Orleans.” 
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“‘ Stranger.and stranger,” remarked Pag- 
anini. ‘‘I have not an acquaintance in 
either of these cities.” 

He paid him, however, thanks to the in- 
terference of Louisette, who had taken 
possession of the box. 

The porter had hardly turned his back, 
when Louisette, glancing at the box with 
much curiosity, eagerly said: ‘‘1 will assist 
you to take it up to your room, sir.” 

‘‘No, Louisette,” replied Paganini, trying 
to refrain from smiling. ‘‘ Leave it there 
in the corner. To-morrow will be time 
enough to attend to it.” 

‘* And you are not going to open it?” 
asked Louisette, much disappointed. 

‘* Yes, indeed, I will, since you are 80 
anxious to see its contents. Come aid me, 
and we will have it open in a few mo- 
ments.” 

They removed two layers of hay, sev- 
eral bundles of brown paper, cut a number 
of strings, and found at the very bottom 
of the box an old sabdot. 

‘‘Well, I am not much surprised,” said 
Paganini, ‘‘It is a very nice invention. 
They have sent me this sadot as an allusion 
to my avarice and wish it to say to me 
that I am like children, who rather receive 
than give; but they are very much deceived 
if they think they can wound my feelings 
by this unkind act. 

‘I will say in the presence of all the 
inmates of this house that, before the ex- 
piration of two weeks, this sadot shall be 
worth its weight in gold.” 

Thereupon he retreated, with the wooden 
shoe, Jeaving the spectators in an amaze- 
ment easy to comprehend. 

The old ladies seemed quite emberrassed. 

It was they who sent it, and Paganini 
was well aware of the fact, and secretly re- 
joiced that it had not afforded them all the 
pleasure they had promised themselves. 

From this day Paganini was no more to 
be seen in the salon of the Villa Lutetiana. 
The faithful Louisette was the only person 
admitted to his presence. The four old 
ladies tried their uttermost to persuade her 
to explain his mysterious disappearance; 
but she placed her finger on her lips, and 
quite resembled the statue of discretion. 

It was true Louisette knew something of 
his plans; but not all. She did not know 
that, by a remarkable ingenuity and exquis” 
ite skillfulness, the old sabot was being 
transformed into a violin, which for tone 
and finish might have challenged an Amati. 
Paganini had given more than an ordinary 
soul to this object, and the world was to be 
the judge of it. 

Soon large blue posters appeared all 
around the Villa Lutetiana, and were freely 
distributed in Paris. 

They announced that New Year's eve 
a grand concert would be given in the salon 
of the Villa L., in which Paganini would 
reappear upon the stage. 

It is needless to say that, a few hours 
after the distribution of the posters, every 
ticket was sold. 

The program consisted of ten pieces, five 
upon an ordinary violin and five upon a sabot, 

The most capacious theater of Paris had 
been too small to accommodate all the ad- 
mirers of the great artist; but he had de- 
termined to play in the salon, consequently 
had given orders that only a limited num- 
ber of tickets should be sold. 

The anxiously awaited hour arrived and 
soon an artistic and aristocratic assembly 
filled the grand salon, 

Finally Paganini appeared, with his io- 
strument, in the midst of a silence so pro- 
found that the beating of the hearts was 
almost audible. 

Tumultuous applause burst forth from 
all parts of the audience; then subsided 
into one grand shout of welcome, which 
caused a smile of gratitude and pride to 
appear on the pale face of the celebrated 
artist. 

Paganini gave one stroke with his bow, 
and quiet was soon re-established. 

Aftera short prelude, he suddenly strikes 
out into a brilliant fantasie. He is no 
longer aman. He is transformed into an 
angel of harmony. The audience, thrilled 
with joy, become motionless. They hardly 
seem to breathe; and, as the last note dies 
away, there they sit, still listening intently. 

‘‘He will not be able to surpass that! 
He never played better!” was whispered 
throughout the assembly. 
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However, prepared for miracles from a 
man who had accomplished upon the violin 
what no human hand had ever achieved 
before him, the amateurs waited with a 
feverish excitement. In a few moments 
Paganini reappeared, holding the an- 
nounced sabot in his hand. 

Suddenly notes so plaintive and sweet 
fall from the new violin that every one is 
moved to tears, The artist seems no longer 
to belong tothe earth, The musical drama 
he executes could have only one siguifica- 
tion. Hear the rolling of the drum; be- 
hold the excitement of the military life, 
the sorrow of the soldier who bids farewell 
to his companions, the approach to the 
paternal roof, the meeting of the betrothed, 
the tears of joy. 

Tremendous applause shakes the salon to 
the very foundation. The ladies throw 
bouquets and the gentlemen kneel before 
the illustrious artist. Here and there one 
is seen drying the tears which the magic 
power of the music caused to flow. 

No one sees a young girl secreted behind 
a curtain and crying bitterly. It wa® 
Louisette, the poor chambermaid, and 
upon whom the return of the conscript 
had made the d t impressi 

Paganini calla her to him, and gays: 
‘‘My dear child, we have been fortunate 
enough to collect five hundred francs more 
than is required to procure a substitute for 
your betrothed. Take them. They will 
be sufficient to defray the expense of the 
journey. And now, as I am about to leave 
this house, I give you a souvenir. Here is 
the old sabot. Perhaps it merits the name 
of violin now.” 

Louisette was too much affected to speak, 
and, grasping his hands, she covered them 
with tears of joy and gratitude. 

The violin was a very fine dowry for the 
young girl. She sold it to an amateur for 
six thousand francs, and it has become, by 
inheritance, the property of a great Belgian 
manufacturer, who, naturally enough, 
values it at a very high figure and loves to 
relate its history. 

DELawareg, O. 
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“INQUISITIVE JACK.” 


BY MARY D. BRINE, 








“Wo is ‘Inquisitive Jack,); Mamma? And 
where does he live, I pray ?’’ 
‘**Inquisitive Jack’ is a very small boy and 
he lives not faraway. 
His hair is the color of yours, my dear, and 
his eyes about the same, 
And a very big bump in his curly head has 
earned for him bis name. 


“* What is the bump, you'd like to know? 'Tig 

called ‘ curiosity,’ dear, 

And it runs into feet, hands, lips, and eyes, 
and will bring him sad trouble, I fear. 

Into every one’s business ‘ Inquisitive Jack’ 
is prompted to peep and inquire, 

And to have a ‘finger in every one’s pie’ he 
continually seems to desire. 


“He meddles with this, he meddles with that, 

there's nothing safe in his way; 

Poor Mamma is kept in a state of alarm from 
morning til! close of day. 

He talks, of course, and can talk sometimes 
as well as you orl; 

But his chief conversation consiats of one 
word, and that is the question ‘ Why?’ 


“You never have seen him? Ob! yes, you have. 
You look at him fair and square 
Whenever you’re caught at my bureau-drawer, 
in front of the looking-glass there. 
Oh! Teddy, you’ve guessed whom I’m telling 
you of, and you never need ask again 
‘Mamma, who's Inquisitive Jack?’ since the 
mirror gives answer so platn.”’ 
New Yor« Cry. 


POOR VARICE. 


BY GEORGE E. ABBOTT. 











‘*Giory! glory! Oh! dere deyse comin’ 
comin’ ’roun’ de bend of the bayou. Ont 
bress de Lor’!” shouted old Ma’m Chloe, 
“* It’s de sabiors ob our people. De day o’ 
jubilee am cum, shuah enuf,” replied old 
Cesar, solemnly, while Varice, a bright- 
eyed, jet-black little fellow cried out, joy- 
fully: ‘*‘ Hurray! burray! It’s dem Yankee 
sojers. I’m gwine to ‘ jine de army, de army 
ob de Lor’.’ Good-bye, Mammy! good-bye, 
Daddy!” And away he dashed down the 
road, to meet the approaching column of 
the ‘‘ Boys in Blue,” who were just appear. - 
ing around a curve in the hayou, after a long 
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day’s march on the banks of the beautiful 
Teche. 

They were the advance of the 19th Army 
Corps, under General Banks, and were the 
first Union troops who had penetrated so 
far south as the Teche Country, truly 
called the Garden of the South. 

A murmur, as it were, of coming deliver- 
ance from all their troubles had spread 
through the Jength and breadth of the land, 
reaching the ears of the simple-minded 
people, and all along the line of march they 
crowded down to the plantation gates, only 
too glad to be allowed to ‘“‘ jine de army,” 
as they expressed it, and help ‘‘tote” the 
soldiers’ guns and knapsacks. 

Delighted with this idea of some coming 
good, he knew not what, little Varice 
bounded along, climbed the banquette of 
the bayou, and rushed fearlessly to meet the 
soldiers. 

Captain Grafton, of the first company, 
was quick to catch sight of this small vol- 
unteer, and, pleased with his exuberant en- 
thusiasm, called out, kindly: ‘‘ Hello! 
there, you little Jet. Don’t you want to be 
a soldier-boy ?” 

Varice jumped down from his lofty perch 
on the top of the bank, and, with great awe 
on his odd little face, said, in almost a 
whisper: ‘‘Is youse de cap’n-general, 
Massa?” 

** No, little Ebony. I’m only a plain cap- 
tain, and not a general yet. Why do you 
ask?” 

**Oh! ’caus’, Won't you take me ’long 
wid you, to fotch an’ carry de big gun an’ 
de sword an’ knapsack? I’se’ll be a good 
chile. Yes, I will, Cap’n.” 

** Yes, come on,” answered the Captain. 
And so Varice ‘‘j’ined de army,” marching 
proudly past M’am Chloe and old Cesar, 
with the insignia of his new office, the 
Captain’s haversack and canteen, hanging 
over his shoulder, 

Day after day Varice tramped along 
with the army, often, when weary, getting 
a lifton a mule or a ride in the feed-box 
of a wagon, for he became a general favor- 
ite. Every night saw him prepared to 
help put up the tent or cook the supper for 
his new master. 

After many days’ hard marching, the 
city of Alexandria, on the Red River, was 
reached, colors were shaken out, ranks 
closed up, and, with drums beating and 
bands playing, the long column of tired 
soldiers swept into the captured city, with 
triumphant cheering. 

So far little Varice thought ‘‘j’ining de 
army” the pleasantest thing in the world. 
He loved his master and his master had 
become warmly attached to his faithful 
little follower; but a change for the worse 
wascoming. Ina few days the army left 
the quiet little town for a week’s march, 
and faithful little Varice heard the whis- 
pered rumor of an approaching battle, and 
also learned that he could not go with his 
master. He kept his own counsels, saying 
to himself: ‘‘ I’se not gwine to lebe de new 
massa, nohow. Whocares for de big guns 
an’ de bullets? Dis Niggah do’ge ’em as 
easy a8 de rain. Sakes alive! who cook 
de Cap’n’s supper an’ fotch de water an’ 
sich?” 

All the while Varice stuck bravely to his 
duty; but his beart sunk within him when 
he saw the great Mississippi rolling before 
him, for he feared that they would pot 
take him across. 

The parting was not yet to come, for he 
crossed over with the soldiers in the trans- 
ports, and went with them on their advance 
to the attack of the strong rebel fortress of 
Port Hudson. 

But alas! the time had come when the 
Captain’s regiment was to move forward 
into the dense woods which covered the 
approach to the enemy’s works. 

**Good-bye, Jetty! Take care of my bag- 
gage and keep out of the way of the bul- 
lets,” was the Captain’s parting injunction. 

**Oh! Massa Cap’n, take me ‘long wid 
you. Oh! I’se’ll fight like an Injun!” 

**But, Jetty, you can’t go. You'd be 
killed.” 

‘*Oh! Massa Grafton, take me ‘long too. 
What's a Nigga good for? He’s no better 
quan a white man. Oh! Marse Grafton, 
Ise’ll die anyhow.” 

‘‘No, Jet, you'll do me better service 
where you are. See to my supper. I'll be 
desperate hungry tonight and shel) de 





pend on you. So take care of your precious 
head.” 

‘*S’pose dat’s so,” said Varice, turning 
woefully away and wiping his eyes on the 
sleeve of his rough jacket. 

A brave soul dwelt in Varice’s little black 
body, and a Jove that would not let him be 
idle urged him to do something, to try 
something that would bring him nearer to 
Marse Cap’n, though he was anxious to take 
care of his ‘‘ precious head ” (he recollected 
his master’s words), so he would be on hand 
to cook the supper. Creeping away to the 
woods, with the agility of a squirrel, he 
climbed one of the loftiest trees, and, 
swinging lightly from bough to bough, 
mounted to the topmost. Here, perched 
safely and lying close to the rough bark, so 
he could not be distinguished from it, 
Varice spent the greater part of the long, 
hot day. True, his heart failed him when 
the great shells whizzed over his head, 
bursting with such tremendous uproar as 
almost to deafen him; when he heard the 
sharp rattle of musketry, and every now and 
then a bullet cut through the branches, snap- 
ping them like the whirlwind. He shivered 
with fright as he saw wounded men carried 
off on the stretchers in the distance; but 
he kept his post till twilight came and the 
firing ceased, then he crept along through 
woods and ravines, until he caught sight of 
some familiar faces and found his way to 
Captain Grafton’s side. 

‘*Oh! Marse Cap’n, you’se alive! T’ank 
de Lor’! I t’ought dis chile nebber, nebber 
see you’se agen,” cried the little fellow, 
seizing the Captain’s hand and covering it 
with passionate kisses and tears of joy. 

** Soho! you little Eb. Dry your eyes and 
get me some supper,” replied the Captain, 
more overcome than he was willing to 
show. 

‘*Oh! t’ank de Lor’! t’ank de Lor’!” cried 
Varice, with that sudden change of mood 
characteristic of his race; and, capering 
away, he went to prepare bis master’s 
supper. 

After this the siege was carried on for 
several weeks, without any apparent result 
to either side, and Varice and his fellow- 
servants set up their shelter-tents and 
kitchens far back from the lines of earth- 
works, and morning and evening he carried 
his master’s meals up to the front, as it was 
called, where the fighting and sharpshoot- 
ing between the opposing forces was con- 
tinual. Very often a far-reaching bullet 
would come over into the camps of the 
soldiers, and sometimes whistle pretty near 
Varice’s head, when he came up with his 
load of provisions; but our brave little 
black boy was not afraid and showed more 
courage than some of his larger comrades. 

The siege dragged on slowly, until, on 
the 14th of June, at daybreak, a grand 
assault was made by the Union troops; but 
they were repulsed, with many lives lost, 
and were obliged to take shelter in ravines 
and ditches from the deadly aim of the 
rebel marksmen, who picked off every man 
who showed the smallest part of his person 
above the bank or shelter he bad taken. 

It was a long, weary day, under a burn. 
ing tropical sun, waiting for the friendly 
protection of night to return to their camps, 
and the poor fellows suffered terribly for 
want of water. 

Varice, as usual, had climbed to his post 
of observation, for his heart was ever in the 
thickest of the fight, with his good master. 
The boy knew by all the signs that fear- 
ful work was going on, and, coming down 
from his look-out, determined to seek his 
master. He had helped to cover with 
earth so many mangled and silent forms 
that it seemed as if he had grown years 
older in the past week. 

On the way, Varice learned that his mas- 
ter had been severely wounded. His first 
impulse was to fly to him, notwithstanding 
the broad daylight, which would expose 
him to the fiery flight of bullets. ‘‘ No,” 
thought he. ‘‘ What good is a little Nigga 
widout nothin’ to show for hisself? I'll 
run an’ fill de canteen wid water. Dat’s 
what he’ll care mo’s for.” 

So away sped the faithful boy to the 
camp, and then to the brook. He was just 
starting away, when the hospital steward, 
hailing him, said: ‘‘ Why, my little man, 
they will shoot you at the first pop. They 
always try to kill Niggers, you know.” 

" No, dey can’t hit me, Marse Doctor,” 





said Varice. 
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. “Tse so little, you know- CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
And I'll crawl all de way flat down to de 


groun’. de same 
color.” 

So, supplied with a haversack, containing 
food and bandages, added by the doctor, 
Varice started through the long saps or 
trenches leading out to the open ground, 
covered by the enemy’s sharpshooters. 
Here was an open spot of ground, forty or 
fifty feet wide, which had to be passed be- 
fore reaching the ravine in which Captain 
Grafton and his men had taken refuge. 

It was almost certain death to run the 
gauntlet of this bullet-swept space, for 
every inch of it was watched by keen- 
eyed marksmen, who, crouching behind 
their breastworks, with huonting-rifles in 
hand, were ready to send a shower of 
bullets after the desperate soldier who at- 
tempted it. 

‘‘Now, Jetty,” said the men, who had 
accompanied him so fat on his dangerous 
road, ‘you'll be hit, sure. Look! look! 
How they shot at that man who’s just run 
across.” 

‘But what will de Cap’n say to me, 
when he comes out, if I don’t take him any 
water, "way out dere in dat hot place?” 
says Varice. ‘‘ Ob! dey can’t hit dis little 
Nigger. 1’m goin’ to creep out just by dose 
little bushes, an’ den make a big run for de 
Cap’n. See! see! I see him now. Dat’s 
him, wavin’ his cap. I’m comin’, Cap’n! 
Massa Cap’n, keep up!” And our little 
hero crept along carefully, taking advan- 
tage of every hillock and bush that would 
screen him from the enemy’s sharp eyes, 
until he came to the spot where be had to 
make a bold dash to run the gauntlet. 

Captain Grafton, weak and fainting, wit- 
nessed the attempt of his faithful little 
squire to relieve him. 

‘“*Go back, Jetty! Go back! They’ll 
shoot you!” he called, summoning all his 
strength for the effort. 

But no; Varice will not retreat. He 
hesfs the voice of his dear master, and, 
brave as a young lion, pusbes on with his 
precious burden. 

See! Heisalmost there! 
the edge of the trench. A friendly hand 
comes up to draw him down. He is safe! 
Alas! no. The Captain has heard the whirr 
of the well-aimed bullet, the sickening 
thud. Varice drops at his feet. ‘‘Cap’n, 
I br’o’t it—de water, Cap’! I’se gwine, 
Massa!” is all the dying child can utter. 

With one last gaze of love, the great dark 
eyes look up ivto the master’s. There comes 
a gentle sigh, a shiver, and little Varice’s 
brave spirit goes up from earthly strife to 
the ‘‘ peace that passeth understanding.” 

The next day the little fellow was buried 
in the beautiful greenwood. One of the 
men found time to mark his grave with a 
simple wooden tablet, on which he had 
roughly carved with his jack-knife these 
two words: ‘‘ Poor Varice!” 

New Yorx Cirr. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this depariment should be ad- 
dreseed “ Pucsies.” THe inpePenpent, New York.) 








BLANK PUZZLE. 

Fill the blanks with words spelled alike, but 
having different meanings. 

1. Father said I must —— the rehearsal, so 
I trust your —— will be exemplary during my 
absence. 

2. That student —— himself so closely that 
he will be broughy to the —— of the grave. 


8. While those melodious strains —— us 
let us pass through the ——. 

4. He gave a —— description in about 
a—. 


5. I was —— and saw the beautiful —— he 
gave ber. 

6. Do your —— my offer to take away 
the ——? L. RB. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIO, 


eee 88 
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Each line is pm of two words. I. 1 
tusk of av animal; 2, a festival. II. 1, pro- 
portion; 2, sin. III. 1, always; 2, to re- 
proach. IV. 1, an old-fashioned male name; 
2, wise men. V. 1, a town of Palestine; 2, 
ap abbot. V1. 1, a wind instrument of mu- 
sic; 2, intelligence. The country is now do- 
ing honor to the descendants of the initials, 
eentrals, and finale, M. H. 





IT am in light, but not in dark. 
j I am in robin, but not fn lark. 

I am in ripe, but not in green. 

I am in kind, but not in mean. 

I am in gin, butot in ale. 

I am in hill, but not in vale. 

I am in pike, but not in shad, 

Iam in girl, but not in lad. 

I am in river, but not in lake. 

I am in ple, but not in cake. 


What am 1? 
W. W.8. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 181. 
Cross-WorD En1Gma.—Republican. 
CuRTAILMENT.—Canton. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 20ru. 

BLANK Puzz_e.—l, ape; 2, save; 3, vain; 4, 
worth ; 5, pay; 6, sbarp. 

BEHEADED Ruymes.—l, switch-witch-itch ; 
4, thill-hill-ill. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL SENTENCE. — Desperate, 
turbulent, anaconda, alligator. 


CORESCREW. RHOMBOID AND DIAMOND, 
ABATE MIGGS 
CHEAT BALAD 
SKATE SAVOR 
ENTER DOTAL 
THASE REGAL 
PERIL 
TROLL 
TRADE 
STARE 
CREEP 
(¢ Bea . 
ABHOR 
BAKER 
BANKS 
Stars 
OCEAN 
AVERT 
CREAM 
BEARS 

DIAGONAL, 
CUNTEMPTIBLE 
COVETOUSNESS 
CONCILIATORY 
CONSTABULARY 
IR RATIONALLY 
DILAPIBATION 
PREPOSTEROUS 
CONTRIBUTING 
COMMENDATION 
EXAGGERATION 
SCrLtVitrisatzwi er 
PROCLAMATION 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WILLIAM J. CoucHLin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a bole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the otber medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 








JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS 
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ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Etc. 
TERMS. hry r20t ne gs turtaned on 
TEE eee Or Sette ter tor in Tour payments. 

J. B. McNAB, Manager. 


1788. BACON PIANOS. 1881. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO . 

BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd S8t., 
New York. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 

Catalogues by mail on application. 





now exist. 
WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
tw Catalogues free on application. 





= (Write at once for particulars. Mention this 
publication.) 
Remarkable Invention— Fully Tested—Of 
Vast Practical Ben Entirely Dit- 
ferent from all Uthers. : 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO-TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


Ladies careful of health and appreciating 
the best will now have no other. 


COX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
_ 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


Muzzle and Breech-Loading Guns, Rifles, 


and Piatols of most approved English and American 


makes. All kinds o 
articles required by 
Colt’s New Breech 
$50 up. 


Sporting Implements and 
rtsmen and Gunmakers. 
oading Double qaus at 
Ss. o te J c ©, 
: 712 Market &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ Send stamp for Price-tist. Mention this paper. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Standard of E 
Attained and pNP eee 
Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists. Mu- 
ciaus. and Critics for Tone, Touch." 
and Superior Workmanship. 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., ° 
CAUTION.—No connection with any poe why etn 
similar name, 7 








pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The handsomest and most complete 


_ LARGE ARM MACHINE 


Yet produced. 
| ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 





ON APPLICATION. 
Victor Sewing Machine Oo.,| 


Middletown, Conn. 
—— ———-- — 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and? John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH | }19‘rulten Si Brooklyn.” \"" 


ae St., Phil 4 Iphi 
° 9 adelphia. 
OFFICES | 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or aust whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
etc. cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
— the best results and unusually prompt re- 

urn of goods. 

Gouds recetved and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


gress Wale 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 








Ninety years? popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
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ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


Designed and Manufactured 


BY 


FR. BECK & CQ., 


Corner 29th St. and 7th Avenue, New York. 





The application of the highest principles of Art to every detail of Interior Decoration has 
become so important and uvivertal as to render necessary not only an increased number and 
variety of designs, but entirely new material and effects in the hangings used for walls and 
ceilings. In our new patterns for the coming season will be found, therefore, not merely the 
characteristics common to ordinary paper-hangings, but a reproduction of the most choice and 
expensive fabrics of European design and manufacture, among which appear quaint old Dutch 


and Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries so much used in 
former times. . 





Going a step further than any yet attempted, we offer a decided novelty in the genuine 
velvets which, by a process just patented by us, can be hung like wall-paper, and which in 
softness of tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated as they are with antique designs 
stamped and raised upon their surface, cannot be excelled. 

ur unusual facilities for producing these richer fabrics have also been turned to good 
account in the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which represent to an astonish- 
ing degree the same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects within 
reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a matter of 
special consideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desired, attend tc the entire 
work of Interior Decoration, for which we employ the best talent and to which we give our 


BARPHONES 


WANTED FOR THE MOST 
taking pope in America; best for 
subscriber and best for canvasser ; 
enclose stamp for Circular. 


increasing by thousands every 
W. 0. ROGURS, 99 Court St., Room.4, Boston, 





Make the Deaf Hear. 
All interested should 


week throughout the States and Canada, ordinary call and examine, or- 


G CO., Montreal, Can. 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the , 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 
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“THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 


RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 


Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“ Council Bluffs, Denver & Califoraia Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” ‘“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“Northern ilinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” ‘ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line. 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via thie road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
MARVIN HUGHITT,Gen'l Manager, Chicago. W. . STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 








CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED %, FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R, WALLACE * SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, L 
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Sarm and Gavien, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reseive any 
practical hint’, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more va/uable to those 
of our Subsoribers who feel specialty in'eresied. 








TAMARIND AND TAMARISE. 





BY E. F. BENNETT. 





AN apparent confusion of botanical names 
is sometimes less avoidable than in the nomen- 
clature of some other natural sciences. The 
two dissimilar plants called respectively tama- 
rind and tamarisk, belonging to separate or- 
ders, bave been thus confounded. Of the 
former, strictly speaking, there is but one 
known species—namely, Tamarindus Indica ; 
although some botanists have differed, and de- 
scribed the West Indian tamarind as a species. 
Linneus named it Tamarindus occidentalis, 
Somewhat varied in growth from the oriental 
tamarind, this appears not to be a distinct spe- 
cies, The tree is indigenous to the West In- 
dies, Mexico, and South America. Its chief 
difference from Tumarindus Indica lies in the 
length and width of the seed-pods. 

The tamarind ts classed in the natural order 
Leguminosw. It is described asa graceful and 
beautiful tree, with profuse pinnate foliage of 
a pale green hue. Its delicate blossoms, 
slightly marked with red, are at first white, 
and, like the Chinese honeysuckle, they turn 


yellow before withering. The branches are 


wide-spreading. The wood Is hard, firm, and 
heavy, and, therefore, useful for timber. 
Apparently, there is little or no reason why 
the tamarind may not be cultivated for various 
good uses in the milder temperate latitudes of 
this country. The nutritive, cooling, and laxa- 
tive properties of ite fruity pulp are well 
known. Inthe West Indies it is preserved by 
packing in layers with sugar, or drying in the 


sun or in copper ovens. A “fruit,” as we 


may say by courtesy, the pulp is simply a 
covering for the seeds, which are encased ina 
hard-shelled outer pod, in the manner of peas 
and beans, although considerably larger. 
Tamarinds are invaluable to travelers. 

The seeds extricated from the pulp are also 


utilized in some regions, being eaten in times 
of food scarcity. In flavor they resemble 
field beans. In Bengal the leaves are used 
medicinally. Superstitiously or not, in the 
East, to sleep under a tamarind {s considered 
a dangerous experiment, as under the some- 
what fabulous upas, and the declaration is 
made that no otber plant will grow under the 
tamarind tree. The Arabs named it tamare- 
hindi (Indian date). They learned its uses of 
the Hindus. The tree was not found native 
to the Hawalian Islands, where it has been 
successfully introduced. 

The tamarisk or tamarix was called asal by 
the Arabs. It belongs to the smaller order 
Tamaracem, and, like the tamarind, is “a very 
graceful tree.” A tree, however, rather di- 
minutively. “Its long, feathery branches, clad 
jn minute follage, are surmounted in spring 
with spikes of pink or pale red blossoms, en- 
veloping the tree in a gauzy sheet of color.” 

The bark and twigs are purple tinted, thus 
adding exceptional beauty to the lightness 
and elegance of the plant. The tamarisk is 
not peculiarly tropical; not so nearly so as the 
tamarind. Its various species are native in 
the European and Asiatic temperate zone. No 
less than seven species grow in Palestine. The 
banks of the Lower Jordan are frinzed with 
Tamarix pallasi, They thrive in arid sands on 
Dead Sea shores and are abundant along the 
Mediterranean. Tumariz Germanica, in Ger- 
many, reaches the hight of eight feet. 7. Gal- 
lica |s a native of Spain, France, and Italy. It 
is from twelve to fifteen feet high. A species 
was early planted in British gardens The 
tamarisk will grow in light, rich soil and can 
be propagated by cuttings. 

The bark of the tree or shrub fs astringent. 
Sulphate of soda is found in its ashes. A 
sweetish exudation, by the puncture of an 
insect, appears on its surface in hot weather, 
after rains. This is collected before sunrise, 
boiled and strained, when it becomes pal- 
atable, like honey, but is more solid. It will 
{quify if exposed to the sun's rays. In 
quantity never large, itisa great delicacy to 
the Bedouins. 

Tumariz mannifera is by some botanists sup- 
posed to have been the natural source of the 
“manva”’ food of the wandering Israelites. 
This rather fanciful notion detracts from the 
ecriptural declaration tbat the daily supply 
yes miraculous. 





ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


Tuezs planted this Fall should bave earth 
drawn up around them, making a mound 12 to 
15 inches in hight. It shouldbe of solid, clean 
earth, free from all sods, weeds, etc., or else 
it will farnish a Winter home for mice. The 
mound thus made serves a double purpose of 
a support to the young tree against the winds 
of Winter and prevents mice from gnawing 
the tree. Rabbits can do much harm to a 
young orchard. When the trees are few, they 
can be protected by bands of cloth or even 
tarred paper. These pests have a distaste for 
meat, and may be kept away from the trees by 
rubbing them with flesh or smearing tbe trunks 
with blood. Boys can catch many of them by 
trapping, and afford what isto many an ac- 
ceptable variety forthe table. If the weather 
remains mild and the ground open, trees may 
be still planted. South of the 40th parallel 
planting may be done during the greater part 
ofthe Winter. Planting in the Fall relieves 
the pressure of Spring work. If the ground 
is frozen, rather than place the roots among 
frozen clods, it is better to heel-in the trees 
until Spring. The labels upon thetrees should 
be looked to. Never leave the Inbels on the 
trees that are placed there in the nursery. 
They are usually wired on tightly, and are only 
intended to identify the trees when received, 
and not for permanent use. Unless labels are 
well made and firmly fastened to the trees, 
they are soonlost. The old kind, made of pine 
and marked with a rather hard lead pencil 
upon a fresh coat of white-lead paint, is cheap 
and durable. Some prefer zinc strips. For 
orchards it is best to have a chart, with each 
tree and its kind recorded, and not trust at all 
to labels. Cions may be cut as soon as 
the ieaves fall, packed in sawdust or 
sand, and put in a cool cellar until needed for 
grafting. Care should be taken in selecting 
the clons, cutting them only from thrifty and 
healthy trees. It is betterto buy cions then to 
use any poor ones. Root-grafting is done 
during the Winter, and, therefore, the stock 
should be in a convenient place. They are 
taken from the ground before it freezes, as- 
sorted, tied in bundles, and then placed in 
boxes, with the roots covered with soll, and put 
in a cellar. The seeds of trees for Spring 
planting are best preserved by mixing them 
with sand and placing the boxes in a cool and 
dry place, out of the way of the mice. The 
fences and gates of the orchard and nursery 
should be in good order at all times, and 
especially at this season, when a stray animal 
may get in and do serious damage.—American 
Agriculturist. 





FLECES, OR “WHITE CAPS,” IN 
CREAM. 


FLEOKS are generally supposed to be pieces 
of dried cream, and possibly sometimes they 
may be, but usually they are not, for occasion- 
ally they exist in milk before any cream rises 
and sometimes are mingled with butter made 
by processes of cold setting, in which the cream 
remains soft, no part of it being dried at all. 
They seldom appear, however, in butter made 
by cold setting. They are mostly found in but- 
ter made {n dairies where the milk is set with- 
out any other cooling than that of the air In 
the room wherethe milkstands. For the most 
part they are developed in milk after it comes 
from the cow. By quickly cooling milk toa 
low degree change ie s0 much arrested that 
they cannot develop. They can only form 
within certain limits of temperature, and when 
they do are likely to appear as plentifully in 
the milk as in the cream, and often more so, 
which is evidence adverse to their being orig- 
nated from dried cream. In milk which is ir 
a perfectly normal condition they never appear. 
They always occur in milk which is more or 
less faulty. They are very apt to accompany 
an inflamed state of the udder and seldom or 
never appear without it. When milk is all 
right, the surface of the cream may be exposed 
to currents of dry air, until it becomes quite 
dry and hard, without showing any indication 
of “‘ white caps,’’ as they are sometimes called. 
The dried cream, when mixed with the rest 
and well stirred up, soon becomes soft and 
churns the same as the rest; but when milk 
which is a little feverish, or in some other way 
faulty, is thus exposed to the air, without be- 
ing first well cooled, flecks will be pretty sure 
to show themselves in numbers proportioned 
to the exposure. Whenever flecksare liable to 
be developed, there can, with the aid of a mi- 
croscope, be seen in the milk small specks of 
solid matter, with fragmentary shapes, which 
form the nucleus of the flecks. When such 
milk is set in a glass vessel and kept without 
much cooling, these specks can be seen to en- 
large by the coagulation and adhesion of the 
milk in contact with them. Soover or later 
they swell, from gas forming within them, and, 
becoming lighter than the milk, rise toward 
the surface, and more or less of them become 
imbedded in the soft cream. When they form 
iu the milk, they are almost wholly composed 





sem 





of curd; but when formedin the cream, they 
are very richin cream, having as much and 
perhaps more cream in their composition than 
curd.—American Agricu’turist. 
$$ 


FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


WINTER-BLOOMING plants now want atten- 
tion. Stevias, ewpatoriums, browallias, liboni- 
as, bouvardias, solanums, and such others as 
have been planted out should be lifted, with 
as good roots as possible, and potted into as 
small pots as we can conveniently get them 
into without breaking their roote. Then set 
them on boards or coal ashes (to keep out 
worms), in some warm, sheltered, and slightly 
shaded place, but not under drip. Cold-frames 
are good places. Sprinkle them overhead with 
water two or three times a day for a week or 
two, tokeepthem from wilting; neverlet them 
get dry at the root, and when they begin to root 
freely either repot them or feed them well 
with manure-water. If you do not have them 
housed before cold weather is likely to come, 
have them eo arranged together that they may 
be readily and conveniently protected from 
frost with mats, shutters, sashes, or other 
available material. 

Fetch callas from their hiding-places (in 
pots laid on their sides under trees or planted 
out) and get them potted, using fresh, rich, 
fibrous compost, through which water will pass 
as through asieve. Pot firmly and have all the 
big plants in pots by themselves and the 
smaller ones by themselves. Some Summer 
their cyclamens in pots laid on their sides un- 
derneath the greenhouse stages or in the shed 
or cellar, and others again plant them out in 
frames or the open ground; but, no matter 
where, it is time now they were up and potted. 
Drain your pots well, use rich, open soil, and 
be very particular that there are no worms in it. 

Chinese primroses will now be growing fine- 
ly. Shift them intolarger pots, as they require 
it, keep them cool and well ventilated, and 
give them all the light you can, only shade 
them a little from hot sunshine. A cold-frame 
is about the best placeforthem. Shift calceo- 
larias and cinerarias as their growth demands 
it. Give them plenty of water, keepthem cool 
and well ventilated, and, if green flies are 
troublesome, fumigate with tobacco-smoke or 
dip the plants (but not the pot and roots) in 
tobacco-water, about the color of beer, or in 
clean water, at about 125° ora few degrees 
more or less, according to the age and tough- 
ness of the leaves.— Cultivator. 








OUR VEGETABLES. 


Our vegetables are not as progressive as they 
might be. Fruit culture has been brought, 
upon the whole, to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than vegetable culture, and there is still 
much to be desired in the way of growing 
vegetables. We believe that much fault lies 
in the manuring of vegetable grounds. The 
soil is often allowed to get too poor and it is 
believed that vegetables can be grown any- 
where. Many vegetables require a rich, moist 
soil, and wherever droughts are feared partic- 
ular pains should be taken to give the earth a 
moist and full manure. Those dried-up beans 
really lack moisture; so do many carrots and 
turnips now in the market. The carrots that 
we have examined have not half the gugar in 
them they should have and the beet-roots are 
poor in color. Turnips are woody, and that 
delicious vegetable, the colrabi, is as hard as a 
atone, instead of possessing a moist, soft flesh. 
There is no doubt about it, we want much 
teaching in the growth of vegetables, and 
those smal green tomatoes tell their tale also. 
There is not much encouragement given at 
fairs for the growth of vegetables. There 
would be no harm iff all agricultural societies, 
colleges, and meetings were to give their very 
best attention to the vegetable market. — Food 
and Health. 


REARING SHEEP FOR THEIR MILE. 


In the south of France, where the climate is 
hot and the country mountainous, rearing 
sheep for their milk to produce cheese 
(Roquefort) is largely extending. The best 
milking ewes ought to have four or six teats, 
the udder voluminous, the wool rare and se- 
creting much greese, ears long, head small 
and without horns. Sheep with four teats 
ought to be sought. Ir the Agricultural Col- 





lege of Montpellier there is aewe with two’ 


lambs and yielding milk from six teats. 8o 
far the experiments have not succeeded in ob- 
taining an animal producing much milk and a 
good fleece at the same time. Counting milk, 
lamb, and wool, a ewe produces net abont 
48 francs yearly. Six quartsof milk yield one 
pound of cheese. The Chilians, to obtain 


special skins, much sought after, cross the 
sheep with the goat. Experiments are being 
conducted to the end of similar crossing for 
improving the milking capacities of ewes. Goat- 
farming does not pay. The animal is destruct- 
ive, its flesh held in little repute, and its offal 
of no value.—New England Farmer 





CHESTNUTS. 





As a remunerative crop, chestnuts have not_ 
received their share of attention, and we pre- 
sume it will be long ere the raising of chestnut 
trees is made a part of our rural industries. 
But may there not be money in it? In some 
foreign countries the chestnut crop is equiv- 
alent to the wheat crop in America, both as re- 
spect its money value and the uses to which it 
is put. Chestnut bread, a thing of which 
Americans are wholly ignorant, constitutes the 
principal food of thousands in Europe and 
Asia. The fruit is ground into meal and 
puddings, cakes, and bread are made from it. 
Ohio statistics show that her chestnut crop is 
valued at $60,000, and it could soon be made 
to reach ten times that amount. The tree is 
of quite rapid wth, attaining the height of 
fifteen to twenty-five fect in five years from 
the seed. ft is, as we know, valuable as timber. 
Can it not be made more valuable here for its 
fruit ?—Rural New Yorker. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 





Get your heating apparatus in order, all 
repairs made, and flues cleaned out at once. 
Don’t wait for cold weather to hurry you. 
Get in winter supply of coal. 

Make up a manure pile of rich muck, leaf- 
mold, and manure. It will pay 

Pull your mangel wurtzels this week. 

House your milch cows and other cattle at 
night now. It will save feed. 

Repair broken panes of glass, have fasten- 
ings on your window-blinds, get out your 
storm-houses, and get ready for cold weather. 

Dig your potatoes, bleach the celery, put in 
a spinach-bed, pick loose stones off the ground 
and repair the road with them. 

Husk your corn while you can do it without 
gloves or mittens. 

Feed your tramps and pay their fare to the 
next town. Keep them moving. 





SOOT FOR FERTILIZING. 





I wave long had great faith in soot as a 
manure, and have here a covered box placed 
near the castle, into which the sweep puts all 
the soot from the chimneys and flues, from 
time totime. Thisin the course of the year 
amounts to an incredible quantity of manure, 
and very handy and useful we findit. When 
a piece of ground is dug, we give it. a dressing 
with soot, and then (in gardening phrase) 
“break it down’’ for the crop. This really 
means running a harrow or rough rake over 
it, and it mixes the soot with the soil nicely 
and the result is always satisfactory in the 
crop. Last year our onion crop showed un- 
mistakable signs of the maggot. I immediate- 
ly had the piece dressed with soot. Heavy rains 
set in just after, and soon the onions were on 
their legs and the maggots gone.—Gardeney's 
Chronicle. 








AGRICULTURAL. 








METALLIC SHINGLES 


maks the most durable and ornamenrtal roofs in the 

world. One-fourth the weight of slate and will not 

break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 

lutely tight. Send for descriptive circular and rau- 

DUCED prices to 

ANCLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 Cliff Street, New York. 


are 
HALLETT 


FURNACES, 

““ SPLENDID” FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
. SPLENDID PARLOR STOVE, 


FULLER WARREN & & CO., 
TROY, N. ¥ 
G. G. HALLETT, 


2336 WATER ST NEW YORK. 
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A Sentinel that Never Sleeps. 


SIMPLE! 
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common SENSE CHAIRS. 
Friends! here's comfort. 
Wife says she must have 
a couple of Common-Sense 
Rockers. We all want this 
one. 
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F.A. SINCLAIR, 
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Heat your houses Lamy sa f (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) by usin 


BOY NTON’S 


GAS~TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES, 


usands have had constant and severe use 
ean" the t 22 years, and are good con- 
dition to-day, without repairs or expense. Cheap- 
est to buy and use, Have more power, greater 
durability, and are fitted with more medern ime 
provements ! for saving fuel and labor than any 
urnace made. Producing large volume of pure 
warm air perfectly free from gases. Immensely 
epaier and universally successful. Send for 
cula 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
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P°CTORIAL CATALOGUES FRFE. 


ities, Shot Guna, Revolvers, Ammunition, Beines, Ne 
ishing Tackle, Razors, &c. sent C. 0. D.for examination. 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $200. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. Bs kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
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_ THE GRYSTAL 
~ Heater 


The Most Popular Heater Made. 





Economical, Durable, 
Artistic. 


The octagon form of the CRYSTA: is _ radical 
departure from the oval or circular form common to 
Baltimore or Fire-place Heaters in general and en- 
ables us to greatly increase its heating power without 
increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal construction, in which we have com- 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange- 
ment of this grate is another new and original feature 
of the CRYSTAL and is highly praised by all who 
It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic Gas-Damper, which insures 
absolute freedom from gas. 


have used it. 





Send for Circular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 





LANDS 40 HOMES | 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco ow for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 


er acre, ears’ time. Excellent for stock, 
fruit, aud erie -— Best tol 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
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GUT THIS OUT, IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


THE NEW 


HUB RANGE, 





With Patent Refiex Grate and 
Patent Double-Quick Damper. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


52 and 54 Union St., Boston. 
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DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


Cough, from the worst Con 


test tickling in the Throat. 


Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping C 
their worst opeeme. I want you to know what 
other co med 


it never u It is a W 
used 1 many other 

watched its effects on al es from 

age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 

ROXBURY, MASS, 


BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chur 
ry ive we Farme, etc. FU 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Gipcinnsti, O, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
et. Meneste & & Kimbesty, Be oor baile’ 
ts 2 


given to ‘Church Bells. 
es sent free to parties needing bells. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War 
ranted cosienre i ihe and durable. 
NEELY & CO., “west Troy,N. Y 
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Rubber Paint. 
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Atlantic Monthly..............+ 8 50 40 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

azine..... Vooecde 6308 cipiivece 1% 3200 
Century Magazine (formerly Serib- 

AT akids dood 00 0%0n0rvoesn ce 850 400 
Christian at Work....... ....... -270 800 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Eclectic Magazine............+.++ : 50 4500 
Forest and Stream............... 3 50 
Frank Leslie’s Lilustrated Weekly. 3 50 
Godey’s i “ — din ae buesene -1 S 

rs Magazine............... 8 
Harpe ME Widake tise ccbi'es 3 50 
“é B 4 50 


azar... 
“ Young People ( Ww eekly). 1 35 


Home Journal...,....+..ceseeeees 1% 
Lippincott’s Mayazine............ 2 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 
Our Littie Ones and The Nursery. 1 25 
Popular Science Montbly......... 450 
St Nicholas M errr Tre 270 
Semi-weekly THIDURG.....000ccccee 2 50 
The Cottage Hearth, Boston (new . 
RE ee 110 


The Mlustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 


Turf, Field, and Farminewsubs.). 4 50 
bina big pene ctnadt ae one 4 

averle DO At od. cvedeces 
15 Masical wuest....... % 
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ou 
“* Wide Awets, an Iustrated 
Magazine for Young People. 2% 
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102, 104, and 106 West 20th Street. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OF 
190 pieces 22-inch SILK PLUSHES, 
all shades, $2.60 per yard ; reduced from §3.75. 
80 pieces BROCADED SILK VELVETS, 

all colors, $1.98; reduced from $3.25, 

2960 pieces Black and Colored 
RAADAMES and SATIN MERVELLIEUX. 

6} pieces Black and Colored MOIRE’S FRANCAIS. 


C.F KOCH & aul? 


Sixth Avenue, 





The above goods were imported for a leading City 
House, but, arriving too late and acceptance refused, 
were purchased by us for cash at 00 cents on the 
dollar of cost of importation. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sot 1 > ax | 4 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 , 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 > H $0 
Richly Decorated F¥r'h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 4 ov 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.06; white 8a 
White Knglish Porce Porcelain Dinner Bete, 100 pieces 4 4 


Silver doz. 
RSC ALL HOUSEFURNISRNG GOODS. 
Iilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 





application. Estimates furn 
c.L Hadley. Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on C are or Aten amer, free of 


charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. Mo 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 


Fashionable Custom 
Olothing 
FROM 
NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20, and.g25. 
ORESS SUITS, 
$20 to 635. 
TROUSERS, 
$5 to 88. 
WE SENT’ FREE Sanipics 
of Clothsand oe vand 
Fashion Plates, 
directions for SHaereed 








t and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for 
samples. Mention color 
and price desired and 
give trial order to 


GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 


(Established 1852), 
Fashionable Clothiers, 
70 and 72 Fulton 8t., N. Y 


PIANO-F'ORT ES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
No 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














\ STANDARD 


SPOOL 
SILK. 


CWA \ 
OPNN}) 








Barbers Improved Bit Brace, 


This Brace has always stood highest in the 
market, but some recent improvements have 
made it a | perfect, so that no other 
Brace competes with it at all. 

Hereafter every Bit Brace found in any mar- 
ket with Jaws as shown in the above cut, and 
bearing our name, will be made of Rolled Steel 
heavily Nicke! Plated. The Head is of Lig- 
numvite, and the Revolving Hand Piece of 
Rosewood. The Jaws are of forged and tem- 
pered Stecl, and will onees themselves to » to ene 
shape tool-tan, p Oypeee oF Rey, ane 
it perfectly w oan ge any fitti When made 
with a Ratchet Attachment it i bore in places 
where there is not room to revolve 
a slight back and forth motion driving the bit 
in or out. We formerly used Iron Jaws, 
wore out. Ali such we will now ee with 
Steel, sending them by mail on, reoatet 
of 2% cents. They are all one size and will fit 
any Brace which we ever made. Our es ng 
re for sale by nearly all Hardware 
Those who do not have them in stock will for 
nish them if requested. Price from $1.75 to 

each. Many Braces are soki for less 
money, but this is the only Steel Brace in the 
market, and one of them is worth six of any 
other kind. 

We fully guarantee every Brace to be as 

herein stated. 
Save this notice, as it may not appear again. 


Millers Falls Co., 
74 Chambers St., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tamkant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
It is, therefore, 





never becomes vapid or stale. 
the most admirable preparation, not only for tray- 
elers op land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
and it is always ready. 








We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
sa Cabriolets, 
S, efc., etc. 


e 
tw Fitted wip Coupes e ha Spring 


ALI, WORK STRICTI. ¥ "FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C6., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


SHONINGER 
Cymbella Concerto Organ, 
- ete — 

B. Shoninger Organ Co., 
Manufacturers of first-class 
UNIVERSAL 
CYMBELLA ORGANS 
AND 
Upright Piano- fortes. 
Established 1850. 
Over 60.000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY 
97 to 121 Chestnut St.; 
OFFICE 
99 and 101 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 
Highest Honors at the U.S. 
Conovaniet | World's Exhibition, 

1876, at ie] 

Exposition 4, ---- 7 de 1878, 
France, and the New 

England 5 State Agricultural So- 


cle’ 
The Centennial Judges tne 


best Instruments for the price 
made, with the novelty of a 
a of Bells, with pi ing 


At Paris the Judges granted 
us medals and awards x the 


Organs, with a rich and pure 
tone, with the greatest power 




















































St@eceeen 


VaGessnmenccuceumed aucun ecelececx. 
AS00060 0s0000060n ceencehGnnneas 


com ainst the world, 
The New ngland Fair, with 
ite | committee, gave usa 


. and Workman- 
ship.” We also took the first 
Eoanty Fairs in many State and 

nty Fi 
— Instruments contain 





will stand longer, ‘and endure 
more in d _———- climates 


} Adis)! =o 

I Axes 4 

dhe Yi (3s afl - Je A 

: if: ff Adie : very Organ has our new de- 
P vise for clos the ae 


bee out d mice 
— Catalogue tet 


Simpson, | Hall, Miller & Co., 


UNION SQUARE (14th St., cor. University Place), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Complete Outfits for the Table. 
ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 














GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & COS 
CROWN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 

















TEXAS 


AREBANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Em t,at Good Wages, 
on Farms and Railroads in Texas alone. 


UTH-WESTERN IMMIGRATION CO. 


Will mail on apelicetion. £1 Sree 3 cost, cork. postase PB repaid, nosis = maps, giving = permation of 


XY wi a. Rastern Ma ver, 243 Broad j medivati ork. "B, G. DUVAL, Sep, Austin, T 
- rdahy, mya ru. uager, 243 2 pooguey, Hew dag EA Ay gm 





AND NOT 
nan ou, 
8 EEJ.8. H £ 00., 38 Dey BL. 














[October 27, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


ho 


RTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


De 
urniture 


| 6XBEast20"Stny. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake S8t., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump ‘Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Cor, Yard 
Hydranta, Street Washers, 


, FOUNDED In 1882. 
pane es medal awarded 
the Universal Ex- 
hibition at a Parte, Fuanee, in 


1873 ; i. Centennial <3 
: bition. 1876. 
———— BICYCLE. 


permanent, practicai road ve- 
nicl hee with which Sener ride 




























-lists and full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
614 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Admuiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 
Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM Or. Al) 
Dressing. 


Dandruff, 
falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in 
giass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 


* oe a * 
Ve J. Magnin, Guedin & Go, 


29 Union Square, 29 


have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 

Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 

AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 
%* WATCH. * 
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